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PHILOSOPHUMENA 


BOOK   VI 

SIMON  MAGUS,  VALENTINUS,  A\D  THEIR  FOLLOWERS 

1.  These   are   the  contents   of  the   6th    (book)  of  the  p  242 
Rcfiitaiion  of  all  Heresies.  Cruicc. 

2.  What  Simon  has  dared,  and  that  his  doctrine  is 
confirmed  (by  quotations)  from  magicians  and  poets. 

3.  What  Valentinus  has  laid  down,  and  that  his  doctrine 
is  not  framed  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from  those  of  the 
Platonists  and  Pythagorists. 

4.  And  what  is  tliought  by  vSecundus,  Ptolemy  and 
Heracleon,  and  how  they  have  used  as  their  own,  but  with 
different  words,  the  thoughts  of  those  whom  the  Greeks 
(think)  wise. 

5.  ^V'hat  has  been  held  by  Marcus  and  Colarbasus  [and 
tlieir  disciples]  and  that  some  of  them  gave  heed  to  magic 
arts  and  Pythagorean  numbers. 

6.  Now  such  opinions  as  belong  to  those  who  have  taken 
their  principles  from  the  serpent^  and,  when  the  time 
arrived,  of  their  own  accord  brought  their  doctrines  into 
light,  we  have  set  forth  in  the  Book  before  this,  being  the 

Vth  of  the  Refutation  of  all  Heresies.     Here,  however,  I  w'ill  p.  243 
not  keep  silence  as  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  come  after 
(ihem),'-^  but  will  leave  not  one  unrefuted,  if  it  be  possible 

1  lie  (if  course  refers  to  llie  Ophites,  whence  it  is  clear  tliat  he 
inchided  Justinus  among  ihein.  His  language  may  imply  that  all  these 
serpent-worshipping  sects  had  been  in  existence  some  time  before,  but 
(lid  not  begin  to  write  their  doctrines  until  they  had  taken  on  a  veneer 
of  Clni^tianity.  This  is  very  probable,  but  there  is  not  as  yet  any 
C(mvincing  pr(jof  that  this  was  the  case. 

-  Here  again  it  is  very  difhcult  to  say  whether  tUv  aKoKovdwv  means 
IJlose  wlio  follow  in  point  of  lime  or  in  tiie  page^  of  the  book. 
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to  keep  them  all  in  mind,  together  with  their  secret  rites 
which  are  justly  to  be  called  orgies,  inasmuch  as  those  who 
dare  such  things  are  not  far  from  God's  wrath  ^ — to  use  the 
word  in  its  etymological  sense. 


I.  About  Simon. 


7.  It  seems  then  right  now  to  set  forth  also  the  (doings) 
of  Simon, 2  the  man  of  Gitto,^  a  village  of  Samaria,  whereby 
we  shall  show  that  those  also  who  followed  (him)  taking 
hints    from  other  names  have  ventured  upon    like  things. 

^  iipyia,  "  secret  rites"  and  opy-li,  "wrnth,"  is  the  pun  here. 

^  Simon  Mnt;us,  the  convert  of  I'liilip  the  Evanj^elist,  is  said  liy  all 
patristic  writers  to  be  at  once  the  fust  teacher  and  the  founder  of  all 
(poH-Chri  ilian)  Gnosticism  ;  hut  until  the  discovery  of  our  text  our 
l<no\\ledi;e  of  liis  doctrines  hardly  went  further  than  the  statements  of 
St.  Irenreus  and  Epiphanius  that  he  claimed  to  he  the  Supreme  Being, 
Tlie  only  other  liglit  on  th.-  subject  came  from  Theodoret,  who,  writing 
in  the  fifth  century,  discloses  in  a  few  brief  words  the  assertion  by 
Simon  of  a  system  of  a.'ons  or  inferior  powers  emanating  from  the 
Divinity  by  pairs.  It  is  plain  that  in  tliis,  Theodoret  must  have  either 
borrowed  from,  or  used  the  same  material  as,  our  author,  and  it  is  now 
seen  that  Simon's  a>ons  were  said  by  him  to  be  six  in  number,  the  sources 
of  all  subsequent  being,  and  to  be  considered  under  a  double  aspect. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  were  names  or  attributes  of  God  like  the 
Amshaspands  of  Zoroastrianism  or  the  Sephiroth  of  the  Jewisli 
Cabala  ;  and  on  the  other  they  were  identified  with  natural  objects 
such  as  Heaven  and  Earth,  Sun  and  Moon,  Earth  and  Water,  thereby 
forming  a  link  with  the  Orphic  and  other  cosmogonies  current  in  Circece 
and  the  East.  We  now  learn,  too,  for  the  first  time  that  Simon  taught, 
like  the  Ophites,  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  of  both  sexes  like  his  anti- 
types, that  the  universe  consisted  of  three  worlds  reflecting  one 
another,  and  that  man  must  achieve  his  salvation  by  coming  to  resemble 
the  Deity — a  result  which  was  apparently  to  be  brought  about  by 
finding  his  twin  soul  and  uniting  himself  to  her.  None  of  these  ideas 
seem  to  liave  been  Simon's  own  invention,  and  all  are  found  among 
those  of  earlier  or  later  Gnostics.  Hence  their  ajipearaiice  has  here 
given  rise  to  the  theories,  put  forward  in  the  first  instance  by  German 
writers,  but  also  adopted  by  some  English  ones,  that  the  Simon  of  our 
text  was  not  the  magician  of  the  .-Ir/s  but  an  heresiarch  of  the  same  name 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century,  and  that  the  opponent  of  St.  Peter 
covers  under  the  same  name  the  personality  of  St.  Paul.  Neither 
theory  seems  to  have  any  foundation. 

^  Tov  riTTTjwC.  Hippolytus'  usual  practice  is  to  use  the  jdace-name 
as  an  adjective.  Tlie  Codex  has  TeiTTTji'oi',  Justin  Martyr,  "of 
Pitto." 
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This  Simon,  being  skilled  in  magic  arts  and  having  played 
upon  many,  sometimes  by  the  Thrasyniedean^  process  in  the 
way  we  have  set  forth  above,  but  sometimes  working  iniquity 
by  means  of  devils,  designed  to  deify  himself,  (although 
only)  a  human  sorcerer  filled  with  desperation  whom  the 
Apostles  refuted  in  the  Acts.-  Than  whom  Apsethus  p.  244. 
the  Libyan  was  much  wiser  and  more  modest  when  he 
ambitiously  attempted  to  be  considered  a  god  in  Libya. 
Whose  story  as  it  is  not  very  different  from  the  vain  desire 
of  Simon,  it  seems  fitting  to  narrate  as  one  worthy  to  have 
been  attempted  by  Simon  himself. 

8.  Apsethus  the  Libyan  yearned  to  become  a  god. 
But  since,  after  making  himself  very  busy,  he  utterly  failed 
(to  accomplish)  his  desire,  he  wished  at  all  events  to 
appear  to  have  become  one,  and  seemed  as  if  he  might 
really  effect  this  in  course  of  time.  For  the  foolish  Libyans 
sacrificed  to  him  as  to  some  divine  power,  thinking  that 
they  must  give  faith  to  a  voice  from  heaven  above.  For  he 
collected  and  shut  up  in  oae  and  the  same  cage  a  great 
many  of  the  birds  called  parrots  ;  there  being  many  parrots 
in  Libya  who  imitate  quite  clearly  the  human  voice.  For 
some  time  he  fed  the  birds  and  taught  them  to  say 
"  Apsethus  is  a  god " :  and  when  the  birds  had  been 
trained  for  a  long  time,  and  repeated  the  saying  which  he  p.  245. 
thought  would  make  Apsethus  be  considered  a  god,  he 
opened  the  cage  and  let  the  parrots  out  in  all  directions. 
The  noise  of  the  flying  birds  went  forth  into  all  Libya, 
and  their  words  reached  as  far  as  the  land  of  the  Greeks.^ 
And  thus  the  Libyans  being  wonderstruck  by  the  voices  of 
the  birds  and  not  understanding  the  trick  played  by 
Apsethus,  held  him  for  a  god.  But  a  certain  Greek  having 
carefully  studied  the  clever  device  of  the  so-called  god,  not 
only  refuted  him  by  the  (mouth  of  the)  same  parrots  but 
rcnnoved  from  the  earth  that  human  quack  and  rascal. 
The  Greek  shut  up  many  of  the  parrots  and  taught  them  to 
say  instead  (of  their  former  speech) :  "Apsethus  shut  us  up 
and   forced   us    to  say:   'Apsethus  is  a  god.'"     And    the 

■  Probably  Paramcdcs  or  Agamccles  is  intended.  Cf.  Theocritus, 
/(/)'//,  II,  14.  The  Paramcdcs  or  rerinicilc;-,  there  mentioned  was  said 
to  have  l)een  a  famous  witcli,  child  of  llie  Sun,  and  niislress  of 
Pfjseidon. 

-  Acts  viii.  9-14  '  i.e.   Cyrcne. 
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Libyans  hearing  the  parrots' recantation  (and)  all  assembling 
with  one  mind  burned  Apsethus.^ 

9.  This  (sort  of  man)  one  nmst  suppose  Sinujn  the 
magician  (to  be),  so  that  we  would  far  sooner  liken  him  to 
the  Libyan  who  was  born  a  man  than  to  (Him)  who  is 
really  God.-  But  if  the  details  of  the  likeness  be  held 
accurate  and  the  magician  had  some  such  passion  as 
Apsethus,  we  will  undertake  to  teach  Simon's  parrots  that 
Simon  who  stood,  stands  and  will  stand  was  not  Christ,  but 
p.  246.  a  man  (sprung)  from  seed,  born  of  a  woman  ^  begotten  from 
blood  and  fleshly  desire  like  the  rest,  and  that  he  knew  this 
to  be  so,  we  shall  easily  show  as  the  story  goes  on.'*  But 
Simon,  stupidly  and  clumsily  garbling  the  Law  of  INIoses — 
for  when  Closes  has  said  that  God  was  "  a  burning  and 
consuming  fire,"  ^ — he,  not  having  received  Moses'  saying 
rightly,  says  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  the  universals,  and 
not  having  comprehended  the  saying  that  God  is  not  Fire, 
but  a  burning  and  consuming  fire,  (thereby)  not  only  rends 
in  twain  the  Law  of  Moses,  but  steals  from  Heraclitus 
the  Obscure.^  But  Simon  proclaims  that  the  principle  of 
the  universals  is  a  boundless  power,  speaking  thus: — "This 
is  the  writing  of  the  Announcement "  of  Voice  and  Name 
from  the  Thought  of  the  great  power  of  the  Boundless  One. 
Wherefore  it  will  be  sealed  up,  hidden,  concealed  and  will 
be  in  the  dwelling-place  where  the  root  of  the  universals  is 
founded."^     But  he  says  that  the  dwelling-place  is  the  same 

^  This  story  in  one  form  or  another  appears  in  Jilnximus  Tyrius 
(Diss,  xxxv),  .h'lian  {Hisi.,  xiv.  30),  Justin  (xxi.  4),  antl  I'Hny  {A'at. 
Hist.,  viii.  16).     The  name  seems  to  be  Psapho. 

-  Cruice's  emendation.  Schneidewin,  Miller,  and  jNIacmahon  read 
rax^ov  avdpwTTCf)  yevofj.iva>,  upTa>s  dew,  "  sooner  than  to  Him  who  though 
made  man,  was  really  God  ;"  but  there  seems  no  question  here  of  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 

'  ■yevprifia  yvvaiKos,  "  birth  of  a  woman." 

"*  This  is  the  evident  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Plippolytus  ignores 
all  rules  as  to  the  order  of  his  words.  Macmahon  translates  as  if  Christ 
were  meant. 

^  Deut.  iv.  24,  '"consuming"  only  in  A.V. 

^  Empedocles  also.      See  Vol.  I.  pp.  40-41  supra. 

"'  TO  yplij.ij.a  a-n-orpdffeuis,  liber  rcvclationis,  Cr.,  "the  treatise  of  a 
revelation,"  Macmahon  ;  ns  if  it  were  the  title  of  a  book.  But  the  title 
of  the  book  attributed  to  Simon  is  given  later  as  'H  onrocpdaLS  fxeyd\ri,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  second  syzygy  of  the  series  should  be 
singled  out  in  it  for  special  mention. 

*  A  ])hrase  singularly  like  this  occurs  in  the  "  Naassene "  author. 
See  Vol.  I.  pp.  140-141  supra,  where  the  "universals"  arc  enumerated. 
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man  who  has  been  begotten  from  blood  and  that  the 
Boundless  Power  dwells  in  him,  which  (power)  he  says  is  p-  247. 
the  root  of  the  universals.  But  the  Boundless  Power,  the 
fire  according  to  Simon,  is  not  simple  as  the  many  say 
who  think  that  the  four  elements  are  simple  and  that  fire 
is  simple ;  but  there  is  a  certain  double  nature  of  fire,  and 
of  this  double  nature  he  calls  one  part  hidden  and  the 
other  manifest.  But  the  hidden  (parts)  have  been  hidden 
in  the  manifest  parts  of  the  fire,  and  the  manifest  have  come 
into  being  by  the  hidden.  This  it  is  which  Aristotle  calls 
potentiality  and  action,  and  Plato  the  comprehensible  and 
the  perceptible.^ 

And  the  manifest  (part)  of  the  fire  contains  within  itself 
all  which  one  can  perceive  -  or  which  can  escape  one,  but 
remains  visible ;  but  the  hidden  (part)  contains  everything 
which  one  can  perceive  as  something  intelligible  but  which 
evades  the  sense  or  which  as  not  being  thoroughly  under- 
stood one  passes  over.  But  it  must  be  said  generally  that 
of  all  things  which  are  perceptible  and  intelligible,  which 
Simon  calls  hidden  and  manifest,^  the  supercelestial  fire  is 
the  Treasure-house,*  like  unto  the  great  tree  which  was  seen 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  a  dream,  from  which  all  flesh  is  fed.^ 
And  he  considers  the  trunk,  the  boughs,  the  leaves,  and  the  p.  248. 
bark  on  the  outside  of  it  to  be  the  manifest  part  of  the  fire. 
All  these  things  which  are  attached  to  the  great  tree  the 
flame  of  the  all-devouring  fire  causes  to  vanish.  But  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  if  it  be  made  a  perfect  likeness  ^  and  has 
received  its  own  shape,  is  placed  in  a  storehouse  and  not  in 
the  fire.  For  the  fruit,  he  says,  has  been  produced  that  it 
may  be  put  in  a  storehouse,  but  the  chaff  that  it  may  be 
cast    into  the   fire,  which   (chaff)   is   the   trunk   which   has 

^  Or  that  wliicli  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  mind  and  that  wliicli 
can  be  perceived  by  the  senses. 

-  iTnvori<nj.  The  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  require  "perceive"  ; 
but  the  Greek  can  only  mean  "have  in  one's  mind."  I'roljably  some 
blunder  of  the  copyist. 

*  Here,  again,  he  has  inverted  the  order.  Tlie  hidilen  is  the 
intelligible,  the  manifest,  the  perceptible. 

■*  The  simile  of  the  Treasure-house  finds  frequent  exi>rcs5ion  in  the 
Pislis  Sophia. 

■''  Dan.  iv.  12. 

"  O^iiKoviaQvi.  Macmahon  translates  "if  it  be  fully  grown"  on  the 
strength  apparently  of  a  passage  in  the  LXX  ;  but  the  word  is  used 
loo  frequently  throughout  this  chapter  to  have  that  meaning  here. 
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not  been  produced  for  its  own  sake,   but  for  that  of  the 
fruit. 

10.  And  this  is,  lie  says,  what  is  written  in  the  Scripture  : 
"  The  vine  of  the  Lord  Sabaoth  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  a 
man  of  Judah  his  beloved  plant."  ^  But  if  a  man  of  Judah 
is  his  beloved  plant,  it  proves,  he  says,  that  a  tree  is  nothing 
else  than  a  man.  But  of  its  secretion  and  dissolution,  he 
says,  the  Scripture  has  spoken  sufficiently,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  have  been  made  completely  after 
(its)  likeness,^  the  saying  is  enough  that :  "All  flesh  is  grass 
and  all  the  glory  of  the  flesh  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The 
grass  withereth  and  the  flower  fadeth  away  :  but  the  word 

p.  249.  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever."^  But  the  word,  he  says,  is 
the  word  and  speech  of  the  Lord  born  in  the  mouth,  save 
which  there  is  no  other  place  of  generation. 

11.  But,  to  be  brief,  since  the  fire  is  such  according  to 
Simon,  and  all  things  are  seen  and  unseen  as  they  are 
heard  and  unheard,  numbered  and  unnumbered,  in  the 
Great  Announce ment  he  calls  a  perfect  intellectual  *  every 
one  of  those  (beings)  which  can  be  boundlessly  conceived 
by  the  mind  in  a  boundless  way  ^  and  can  speak  and  think 
and  act,  as  says  Empedocles  : — 

For  earth  by  earth  we  see,  and  water  by  water 

And  (divine)  a.'ther  by  rether,  yet  destroying  fire  by  fire, 

And  (love)  by  love,  and  strife  in  gloomy  strife. — 

(Karsten,   v.   321.) 

T2.  For,  he  says,  he  considered  all  the  parts  of  the  fire 
which  are  invisible  to  have  sense  and  a  share  of  mind  ** 
p.  250.  Therefore  the  cosmos,  he  says,  came  into  being  begotten 
by  the  unbegotten  fire.  But  it  began  to  be,  he  says,  after 
this  fashion  : — He  who  was  produced  from  the  beginning 
from  that  fire  took  six  roots,  the  first  ones  of  the  principle 

^   Isa.  V.  7.     The  A.\'.  lias  "  the  men  "  for  "  a  man  "  and  "  pleasant  " 
for  "  beloved.'' 

^    TOis  f^ftKOVLa/jLtVOlS. 

*  I  Pet.  i.  24,  25.    The  A. V.  has  "glory  of  man  "for  "  glory  of  flesh." 
■*  TiKeiov    voephv.      It    is    very  difficult    to    find    in    P'nglish  a  woid 

expressing  the  difference  between  this  voipos,  "  intellectual,"  and  vor)T6s, 
"  intelligible." 

*  Reading    anetpdicts    aweipwi'    (oVrti't')    for    the  aireipaKts    awfipci's  of 
Cruice's  text. 

•^  Cruice's    emendation.       The    Codex     has    yvoc/xriv    Haj^v,    "equal 
opinion"?     Schneidcwin,  vci/xaTos  alaai/, 
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of  generation.^  And  he  says  that  the  roots  came  from  the 
fire  in  pairs,  which  roots  he  calls  Mind  and  Thought, 
Voice  and  Name,  Reasoning  and  I'assion,"  but  that  the 
whole  of  the  Boundless  Power  together  is  in  these  six  roots 
potentially,  but  not  actively.  The  which  Boundless  Power 
he  says  is  He  who  Stood,  Stands,  and  will  Stand.  Who 
if  he  be  made  into  a  complete  image  (of  the  fire)  will  be 
in  substance,  power,  greatness,  and  effect  one  and  the  same 
with  that  Unbegotten  and  Boundless  Power,  and  lacking 
nothing  possessed  by  that  unbegotten  and  unchanging  and 
infinite  power.  But  if  he  remains  potentially  only  in  the 
six  powers  and  is  not  made  into  a  complete  image  (of  the 
fire),  he  is  done  away  with  and  is  lost  like  as  the  capacity 
for  grammar  or  geometry  in  man's  soul.  For  power  take- 
ing  to  itself  skill  becomes  a  light  of  the  things  which  are  :  p.  251. 
but  if  it  does  not  take  unto  itself  (skill)  it  is  unskilfulness 
and  darkness  and  as  if  it  were  not,  it  perishes^  with  the 
man  at  his  death. 

^  Here  we  have  Simon's  cosmogonical  ideas  set  out  for  the  fust  time 
ill  somethiiij^  like  his  own  words.  He  seems  to  postulate  the  existence 
of  a  Logos  who  makes  the  Six  Powers  or  Roots  and  who  is  himself 
present  in  them  all.  This  docs  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  view  of 
Philo,  for  which  see  Forerunners,  I,  174,  or  Schiirer's  Hist,  of //ic Jewish 
People  there  quoted. 

-  Noi)s  KOl  'EttiVojo,  <I>ajvr)  Ka\  "Ovo/xa,  AoyKT/j-hs  Kal  'Ei'dvi.ir](Tis.  The 
last  name  is  the  only  one  that  presents  any  difficulty,  although  every 
heresiologist  but  Hippolytus  gives  the  female  of  the  first  syzygy  as 
"Ei'i'oia.  'Ei'dvij.r}(rts  is  translated  Conccptio  by  Cruicc,  "  Rellcclion  "  by 
Macmahon.  It  seems  as  if  it  here  meant  "desire"  in  a  mental,  not  a 
fleshly,  sense  ;  but  as  this  word  has  a  double  meaning  in  English,  I 
have  substituted  for  it  "Passion."  Hereafter  the  Greek  names  will  be 
used . 

^  This  daring  idea  that  the  Logos,  the  chief  intermediary  between 
God  and  matter  in  whom  all  the  lesser  A0701  and  powers  were  con- 
tained, as  Philo  thought,  must  himself  either  return  to  and  be  united 
to  God  or  else  be  lost  in  matter  and  perish,  is  met  with  in  one  form 
or  another  in  nearly  all  later  forms  of  Gnosticism.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  redemption  of  Sophia  after  her  "fall  "  so  jirominent  in  the 
mythology  of  Valentinus,  while  its  converse  is  shown  in  the  First  Man 
of  Manicha.'ism  concjuered  by  Satan  and  groaning  in  chains  and 
darkness  until  released  by  the  heavenly  jiowers  and  placed  in  some 
intermediate  world  to  wait  until  the  last  spark  of  the  light  which 
he  has  lost  is  redeemed  from  matter.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural 
conse(iuence  of  Philo's  ideas,  for  which  see  Schiirer's  Hist,  of  the  [civish 
/"tv/Zf  (Eng.  ed.)  II,  ii.  pp.  370-376.  Whether  these  did  not  in  turn 
owe  something  to  Greek  stories  of  mortals  like  Heracles  and  Dionysos 
deified  as  a  reward  for  their  suflcrings  is  opea  to  question.  Cf. 
Forerunners,  vol.   I. 
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13.  But  of  these  six  powers  and  the  seventli  which  is 
with  the  six,  he  calls  the  first  pair,  (to  wit)  Nous  and 
Epinoia,  Heaven  and  Earth.  And  (he  says)  that  the 
masculine  (partner)  looks  down  from  on  high  upon  and 
takes  thought  for  his  spouse  and  that  the  Earl,h  below 
receives  the  intellectual  fruits  proper  to  her  brought  down 
from  Heaven  to  Earth.  Wherefore,  he  says,  the  Logos 
beholding  often  the  things  born  from  Nous  and  Epinoia, 
that  is  from  Heaven  and  Earth,  says  :  "  Hear,  O  Heaven, 
and  give  ear,  O  Earth,  for  the  Lord  has  spoken.  I  have 
begotten  and  raised  up  sons,  but  they  have  disregarded 
me."^  He  who  thus  speaks,  he  says,  is  the  Seventh  Power 
who  Stood,  Stands  and  will  Stand.  For  he  is  the  cause 
of  those  fair  things  which  Moses  praised  and  said  that 
they  were  very  good.  And  Phone  and  Onoma  are  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  and  Logismos  and  Enthymesis  Air  and 
Water.  But  with  all  these  is  mingled  and  compounded, 
as  I  have  said,  the  great  and  Boundless  Power,  He  who 
has  Stood. ^ 

14.  Since,  therefore,  Moses  spake  :  "  In  six  days  God 
created  Heaven  and  Earth  and  the  seventh  day  he  rested 
from  all  his  works,"  ^  Simon  after  re-arranging  the  passage, 
makes  himself  out  a  god.  When  then  they  say  that  three 
days  passed  before  the  Sun  and  Moon  existed,^  they 
shadow  forth  Nous  and  Epinoia  and  the  Seventh  Power, 
the  Boundless  One.  For  these  three  powers  were  born 
before  all  the  others.  AMien  they  say  :  "  Before  all  the  Aeons 
He  has  begotten  me,"*^  (Simon)  says  that  this  was  spoken  of 
the  Seventh  Power.     But  the  same  Seventh  Power,  which 

^  Juslinus  also  used  this  quotation  from  Isai.ah  i.  2,  although  in 
abbrevi.ate(l  form,  Seesi/fra,  Vol.  I.  p.  179.  The  A.V.  has  "nourished 
and  bronq;ht  up  "  for  ' '  begotten  and  raised  up,"  and  "  rebelled  against '" 
for  "disregarded." 

■"  So  Philo  according  to  Zeller  and  Schurer,  {of.  cif. ,  p.  374)  understands 
by  the  Logos  "the  power  of  God  or  the  active  Divine  intelligence  in 
general."  He  designates  it  as  the  "idea  which  comprises  all  other 
ideas,  the  power  which  comprises  all  powers  in  itself,  as  the  entirety 
of  the  supersensuous  world  or  of  the  Divine  powers." 

*  Gen.  ii.  2. 

*  The  Sethiani  also  quote  this.      See  supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  165. 

So  Ecclesiasticus  xxiv.  9,  makes  Wisdom  or  Sophia  say,  "  He 
created  me  from  the  beginning  before  all  the  world,"  and  Proverbs  viii. 
23,  "  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,"  Imt  neither  passage  is  here  directly 
quoted. 
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was  a  power  existing  in  the  Boundless  Power  which  was 
begotten  before  all  the  Aeons,  this  is,  he  says,  the  Seventh 
Power  of  whom  Moses  said  :  "  And  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
borne  above  the  water,"^  that  is,  he  says,  the  spirit  containing 
all  things  within  itself,  an  image  of  the  Boundless  Power,  p.  253. 
of  whom  Simon  says  "image  of  the  imperishable  form 
which  alone  orders  all  things.''  For  that  power  which  was 
borne  above  the  water  having  come  into  being,  he  says, 
from  the  imperishable  form,  alone  orders  all  things.  Now 
when  some  such  and  like  preparations  of  the  cosmos  had  come 
to  pass,  God,  he  says,  moulded  -  man,  taking  dust  from  the 
earth.  But  he  fashioned  him  not  simple  but  twofold  ^  accord- 
ing to  image  and  resemblance.  But  the  spirit  which  was 
borne  above  the  water  is  an  image,  which  spirit  if  it  is  not 
made  a  complete  likeness,^  perishes  with  the  world,  as  it 
abides  only  potentially  and  does  not  exist  in  activity. 
This,  he  says,  is  the  saying,  "  Lest  ye  be  judged  with  the 
world. "^  But  if  it  be  made  a  complete  likeness  and  is 
born  from  an  Indivisible  Point  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Announcement,  the  small  will  become  great.  But  it  will 
be  great  in  the  Boundless  and  Unchanging  Aeon,  being 
born  no  more. 

How  then  and  in  what  manner,  he  says,  did  God  form 
man  in  Paradise?  For  this  is  his  opinion.  Let,  he  says. 
Paradise  be  the  womb,  and  that  this  is  true  the  Scripture 
teaches  when  it  says  :  "  I  am  he  who  fashioned  thee  in  thy 
mother's  womb."^  For  this  also  he  wishes  to  be  thus 
written.  Moses,  he  says,  speaking  in  allegory,  calls  p.  254. 
Paradise  the  womb  if  we  are  to  believe  the  word.  But  if 
God  fashions  man  in  the  womb  of  his  mother,  that  is,  in 
Paradise,  as  I  have  said,  let  Paradise  be  the  w'omb  and 
Edem  the  placenta  :  "And  a  river  went  forth  from  Edem 
and  watered  Paradise  "  '    (this    is)    the  navel-string.      The 

'  Gen.   i.   2,  "moved  upon  liie  face  of,"  A.V. 

^  firXaae,  "  mouldeil." 

^  Th.it  is,  mnsciilo-femininc. 

■'  i^fiKoviadfi  again.    Like  the  Boundless  Power  or  the  Logos  ? 

^  (,)uolation  aheady  used  liy  Uie  Peral;\>.  See  supra,  VoL  L  p.  14S. 
I'''ir  the  Indivisible  Point  which  follows,  see  the  Naassene  chapter,  Vol. 
L  p.  141  supra. 

'•  Jer.  i.  5.    •'  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee,"  A.V. 

'  Gen.  ii.  10,  "  to  water  the  garden,"  A.V.  The  four  divisions  of  the 
river  have  been  already  referred  to  in  different  senses  by  Juslinus  and 
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navel-string,  he  says,  separates  into  four  heads.  For  oil 
each  side  of  the  navel  are  set  two  arteries,  conduits  of 
breath,  and  two  veins,  conduits  of  blood.  But  when  he 
says,  the  navel-string  goes  forth  from  the  placenta  it  takes 
root  in  the  infant  by  the  epigastrium  which  all  men 
commonly  call  the  navel.  And  the  two  veins  it  is  through 
which  flows  and  is  borne  from  Edem  (the  placenta)  the 
blood  to  the  so-called  gates  of  the  liver  whence  the  child 
is  fed.  But  the  arteries  as  we  have  said,  are  the  conduits 
of  the  breath  ^  which  pass  behind  on  either  side  of  the 
bladder  round  the  pelvis  and  make  connection  with  the 
great  artery  by  the  spine  called  the  aorta,  and  thus  through 
the  ventricles  the  breath  flows  upon  the  heart  and  causes 
p.  255.  movement  of  the  embryo.  For  the  embryo  in  course  of 
formation  in  Paradise  neither  takes  food  by  the  mouth, 
nor  breathes  through  the  nostrils.  For,  as  it  exists  amid 
waters,  death  is  at  its  feet  if  it  should  breathe.  For  it 
would  then  draw  in  the  waters  and  die.  But  it  is  girt  about 
almost  wholly  by  the  envelope  called  the  amnion  and  is 
fed  through  the  navel,  and  through  the  aorta  which  is  by 
the  spine,  it  receives,  as  I  have  said  ^  the  substance  of  the 
breath. 

15.  Therefore,  he  says,  the  river  flowing  forth  from  Edem 
separates  into  four  heads  (or)  four  conduits,  that  is,  into  the 
child's  four  senses,  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  For  the 
infant  while  being  formed  in  Paradise  has  these  senses  only. 
This,  he  says,  is  the  Law  which  Moses  laid  down ;  and 
agreeably  with  that  same  Law  each  bf  the  Books  is  written, 
as  their  titles  clearly  show.  The  first  book  (is)  Genesis 
(and)  the  title  of  the  book,  he  says,  suffices  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  universals.  For,  he  says,  this  is  genesis,  that 
is  sight  into  which  one  of  the  sections  of  the  river  separates  ; 

the  Naassenc  author.  So  far  from  this  repetition  arguing  forgery,  as 
contended  by  Stahehn,  it  seems  only  to  show  that  all  these  half-Jewish 
,  sects  found  in  the  traditions  recorded  in  Genesis  an  obstacle  that  they 
were  bound  to  explain  away  if  possible. 

^  oxETol  irveijfjiaTOS.  Cruice  and  Macmahon  translate  -wv^vfia  by 
"spirit,"  but  it  here  evidently  means  "  breath  "  from  what  is  said  later 
abijut  the  nostrils.  Cruice  mentions  that  the  ancients  finding  the 
arteries  empty  at  death  concluded  that  they  were  filled  by  air  during 
life. 

^  The  use  of  the  first  person  shows  that  this  is  Hippolytus'  and  not 
Simon's  explanation. 
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for  the  world  is  seen  by  sight.  The  title  of  the  second  p.  256. 
book  is  Exodus.  For  that  which  is  born  after  crossing  the 
Red  Sea  comes  into  the  Desert — he  calls  the  blood,  he 
says,  the  Red  Sea — and  tastes  bitter  water.  For  bitter,  he 
says,  is  the  water  which  comes  after  the  Red  Sea,  which 
(water)  is  the  way  of  knowledge  of  life  pursued  through 
painful  and  bitter  things.  But  when  changed  by  Moses, 
that  is  by  the  Logos,  that  bitter  (water)  becomes  sweet. 
And  that  this  is  so,  can  be  known  by  all  in  common  in  the 
saying  of  the  poets : — 

Illack  was  it  at  the  root,  but  the  flower  was  like  milk 

The  gods  call  it  Moly,  but  hard  it  is  to  dig 

For  mortal  men,  but  to  the  gods  all  things  are  possible. — 

(IIOMKR,  Odyssey,  X,  304  f f. ) 

16.  What  has  been  said  by  the  nations,  he  says,  suffices 
for  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  universals  to  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear.  For  not  only  he  who  has  tasted  this 
fruit  is  not  turned  into  a  beast  by  Circe ;  but  those  also 
who  have  been  already  brutified  by  use  of  the  powers  of  p.  257. 
such  fruit,  he  moulds  again  into  their  first  and  proper  form 
and  restores  them  to  type  and  recalls  their  (original)  im- 
press. And  the  faithful  man  and  he  who  is  beloved  by 
that  witch  is,  he  says,  revealed  through  that  milk-like  and 
divine  fruit.  Likewise  ZfwV/V?/i'  the  third  book  which  is  the 
smell  or  inspiration.^  For  this  book  is  of  sacrifices  and 
oblations.  For  where  there  is  a  sacrifice  there  comes  a 
certain  savour  of  fragrance  from  it  through  the  incense, 
of  which  fragrance  the  sense  of  smell  (ought  to  be 
a  test).^  Numbers,  the  fourth  book  he  calls  taste  .  .  ? 
where  speech  operates.  But  Deuteronomy,  he  says,  is 
written  with  reference  to  the  sense  of  touch  of  the  child  in 
course  of  formation.  For  as  the  touch,  touching  the  things 
perceived  by  the  other  senses,  sums  up  and  confirms  them, 
leaching  us  whether  (anything)  be  hard  or  hot  or  cold,"*  so 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Law  is  the  summary  of  the  four  books 

^  avaTTvo-l],  "inbreathing."  ^  Cruice's  emendation. 

■'  A  hiatus  to  be  (illed  evidently  with  some  reference  to  the  mouth. 
The  whole  of  this  passage  seems  corru]5t.  From  what  is  said  about 
the  bitterness  of  the  \\'a\er  £.\'ot//ts  should  be  taste,  Lcvilicus  smell  and 
Nm/i/iers  hearing. 

■•  The  sijnile  as  well  as  the  plirase  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle.  Cf. 
his  Uri^auoii,  c.  viii. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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written  before  it.     All  the  unbegotten  things,  then,  he  says, 
are  in  potentiaHty  not  in  activity,  Hke  the  grammatical  or 

p.  258.  geometrical  art.  If  then  one  should  chance  upon  the 
fitting  word  and  doctrine,  and  the  bitter  should  be  changed 
into  sweet,  that  is,  the  spears  into  reaping-hooks  and  the 
swords  into  ploughshares,^  (the  child)  will  not  be  chaff  and 
sticks  for  producing  fire,  but  a  perfect  fruit  made  in  semblance 
(of),  as  I  liave  said  (and)  equal  and  like  to,  the  Unbegotten 
and  Boundless  Power.  But  should  he  remain  only  a  tree 
and  should  not  make  a  perfect  fruit  fashioned  in  complete 
resemblance,  he  will  be  removed.  For  the  axe  is  near,  he 
says,  to  the  roots  of  the  tree.  Every  tree,  he  says,  which 
maketh  not  fair  fruit  is  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.- 
17.  There  is  then,  according  to  Simon,  that  blessed  and 
incorruptible  thing  hidden  in  everything,  potentially  not 
actively,  which  is  He  who  Stood,  Stands  and  will  Stand.  It 
stood  above  in  the  Unbegotten  Power,  it  stands  below  amid 
the  rush  of  the  waters  having  been  begotten  in  likeness,  and 
it  will  stand  on  high  beside  the  blessed  Unbegotten  Power 
if  it  be  made  in  (his)  perfect  semblance.  For  there  are, 
he    says,   three    who   have    stood,  and   unless    there    are 

p-  259.  three  Aeons  who  have  stood,  then  the  Unbegotten  One  who 
according  to  them  is  borne  over  the  water,  who  by  re- 
semblance has  been  fashioned  again  perfect  (and)  heavenly, 
who  in  one  thought  alone  ^  is  more  lacking  than  the 
Unbegotten  Power,  is  not  in  its  proper  place.*  This  is 
what  they  say  :  "  I  and  thou,  thou  one  befi)re  me,  I  after 
thee,  am  I.''  This,  he  says,  is  one  power,  divided  above, 
below,  begetting  itself,  increasing  itself,  seeking  itself, 
finding  itself,  being  its  own  mother,  its  own  father,  its  own 
sister,  its  own  spouse,  its  own  daughter,  its  own  son,  a 
mother-father,^  being  one  root  of  the  universals. 

And  that,  he  says,  the  beginning  of  the  generation  of 
things  begotten  is  from  fire,  he  understands  in  some  such 
fashion  as  this  :  In  all  things  whatever  which  have  birth, 

^  Cf.  Isa.  ii.  4  ;  Micah  iv.  3.  ^  Matt.  iii.  10;  Luke  iii.  9. 

^  So  the  Brtice  Fapyiis  (ed.  AniL-lineau,  p.  231)  says  that  God 
when  he  withdrew  all  things  into  Himself,  did  not  so  draw  "a  little 
Thought,"  and  from  this  one  Thought  all  the  worlds  were  made. 

*  01'  KocTfxuTai,  lion  oidinairtiir,  Cr. ,  "is  not  adorned,"  Macmahon. 

^  Reading /x)/Tpo7raTa'p  for /.n'jTTjp  iraTvjf).  Cf.  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
V.  14  for  this  word.  The  dlher  epithets  seem  to  cover  allusions  to  the 
Dionysiac,  the  Osirian  and  the  Attis  myths. 
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the  beginning  of  the  desire  of  generation  comes  from  fire. 
As,  for  instance,  the  desire  for  mutable  generation  ^  is  called 
"  being  inflamed  "  [with  love].  But  the  fire  from  being 
one,  turns  into  two.  For  in  the  man,  he  says,  the  blood 
which  is  hot  and  yellow  as  fire  is  depicted,  turns  into  seed ; 
but  in  the  woman  the  self-same  blood  (turns)  into  milk. 
And  from  the  turning  in  the  male  comes  generation  and  p-  260. 
from  that  in  tlie  female  the  nourishment  of  that  which  is 
generated.^  This,  he  says,  is  the  flaming  sword  turning 
about  to  guard  the  path  to  the  Tree  of  Life.  For  the  blood 
is  turned  to  seed  and  milk  and  the  same  power  becomes 
father  and  mother  of  those  which  are  born  and  the  increase 
of  those  which  are  nourished,  itself  lacking  nothing  and 
being  sufficient  unto  itself.  Ikit  the  Tree  of  Life  is 
guarded  he  says,  through  the  turning  of  the  flaming  sword, 
as  we  have  said,  which  (sword)  is  the  Seventh  Power  which 
is  from  itself,  which  contains  all  things  (and)  which  lies 
stored  up  in  the  six  powers.  For  if  the  flaming  sword 
did  not  turn  aliout,  that  fair  tree  would  perish  and  be 
destroyed.  But  if  the  Logos  which  is  lying  stored  up 
potentially  therein,  is  turned  into  seed  and  milk,  being  lord 
of  its  proper  place  wherein  is  begotten  a  Logos  of  souls, — 
then  from  the  smallest  spark  it  will  become  great  and 
increase  in  every  sense  and  will  be  a  boundless  power  . 
unchangeable  in  the  aeon  which  changes  not  until  it  is 
in  the  Boundless  Aeon.^ 

18.  By  this  argument,  then,  Simon  avowedly  became  a 
god  to  those  of  no  understanding,  like  that  Apsethus  the 
Libyan,  being  (said  to  be)  begotten  and  subject  to  suffering  p.  261. 
when  he  existed  potentially,  but  (becoming)  impassible 
(from  passible,  and  unbegotten)  ■*  from  begotten  when  he 
was  made  in  perfect  semblance  and  becoming  perfect  came 

*  7/  /xfTajSAT/Tr;  y4vf(Ti.s,  "  changeable,"  because  those  thus  Ijorn 
wouhl  have  to  go  througli  many  changes  of  bodies.  The  phrase  is 
used  liy  the  Naassene  author. 

-  A  play  upon  rpoTir'/,  "turning,"  and  rpo^))],  "nutriment." 
••  Kal  (orai  Suvafxis  airepavros,  aTrapdWaicTOS  alwvL  airapa\XdKTa> 
firiKeri  yii'<iij.fvai  els  rhv  d  iripavrov  alwva  ;  Cr. ,  ef  erit  potcstas  infmita. 
iniiuulaliilis  in  saecii/o  imniutabili  qitod  11071  ampliiis  fit  ptv  infini/iiiii 
scfcitiutn  ;  "  and  will  become  a  power  indefinite  and  unalterable,  c(iiinl 
and  similar  to  an  unalterable  age  which  no  longer  passes  into  the 
indefinite  age,"  Macmahon. 

*  Words  in  brackets  Cruice's  emendation. 
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forth  from  the  first  two  powers,  that  is  Heaven  and  Eartli. 
For  Simon  speaks  expHcitly  of  this  in  the  Afi>ioi/niCfite?it, 
thus  : — 

"  Unto  you  I  say  what  I  say,  and  I  write  what  I  write. 
The  writing  is  this.  There  are  two  stems  ^  of  all  the  Aeons, 
having  neither  beginning  nor  end,  from  one  root,  which  is 
Power-Silence  ^  unseen  and  incomprehensible.  One  of 
them  appears  on  high,  who  is  a  great  power,  the  mind  of 
the  universals,  who  orders  all  things  and  (is)  a  male.  And 
the  other  below  is  a  great  Thought,  a  female  giving  birth  to 
all  things.  These,  then,  being  set  over  against  each  other  ^ 
form  a  pair  and  show  forth  the  middle  space,  an  incompre- 
hensible air  having  neither  beginning  nor  end.  In  this 
(space)  is  a  Father  who  upholds  all  things  and  nourishes 
those  which  have  a  beginning  and  end.  This  is  He  who 
Stood,  Stands,  and  will  Stand,  being  a  masculo-feminine 
power  after  the  likeness  of  the  pre-existing  Boundless 
Power  ^  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  but  exists  in 
oneness.  For  the  thought  which  came  forth  from  the 
(power)  in  oneness  was  two.  And  that  was  one.  For  he 
262.  when  he  contained  her  within  himself  was  alone,  nor  was 
he  indeed  first  although  he  existed  beforehand,  but  having 
himself  appeared  from  himself,  a  second  came  into  being. 
But  he  was  not  called  Father  until  she  named  him  Father. 
Just  as  then  he,  drawing  himself  forth  from  himself,  mani- 
fested to  himself  his  own  thought,  so  also  the  thought 
having  appeared  did  not  cieate  him  ;  but  beholding  him, 
hid  the  Father — that  is  Power — within  herself;''  and  there  is 
a  masculo-feminine  Power-and-Thought  when  they  are  set 
over  against  each  other.  For  Power  does  not  differ  at  all 
from  thought,  they  being  one.  From  the  things  on  high 
is  discovered  Power ;  from  those  below  Thought.  Thus 
then  it  is  that  that  which  appeared  from  them  being  one 

*  Trapat^i/aSes. 

-  Svi'anis  (Tiyrj,  a  name  compounded  of  two  nouns  like  Pistis  Sophia. 
The  practice  seems  peculiar  to  this  literature. 

^  avTiaroixovvres,  aterm  used  in  logic  for  "corresponding."  Simon 
here  seems  to  think  of  the  Egyptian  picture  of  the  air-god  Shu, 
separating  the  Heaven  Goddess  Nut  from  the  Earth  God  Seb,  and 
supporting  the  first-named  on  his  hands. 

*  So  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  of  both  sexes. 

*  This  is  the  exact  converse  of  what  has  just  before  been  said  about 
the  Father  containing  Thought  within  himself. 
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is  found  to  be  two,  a  masculo-fcminine  having  the  female 
within  it.  This  is  IMind  in  Thought  for  they  being  one 
when  undivided  from  one  another  are  yet  found  to  be 
two." 

ig.  Simon  then  having  discovered  (all)  this,  fraudulently 
interprets  as  he  wishes  not  only  the  (words)  of  Moses,  but 
also  those  of  the  poets.  For  he  turns  into  allegory  the  p.  263. 
Wooden  Horse  and  Helen  with  the  Torch  and  other  things, 
altering  which  to  the  affairs  of  himself  and  his  Epinoia,  he 
leads  astray  many.  And  he  says  that  she  is  that  sheep 
which  was  lost,  who  ever  dwelling  in  many  women  ^  troubles 
the  powers  in  the  cosmos  by  her  transcendent  beauty. 
Wherefore  also  the  Trojan  War  occurred  on  account  of  her. 
For  Epinoia  herself  dwelt  in  Helen  at  that  time,  and 
all  the  authorities  suing  for  her  (favours),  faction  and  war 
arose  among  the  nations  in  which  she  appeared.  Where- 
fore indeed  Stesichorus  having  railed  at  her  in  his  verses 
had  his  eyes  blinded,  but  having  repented  and  written  the 
Palinode,  was  restored  to  sight.-  She,  being  changed  from 
one  body  to  another  by  the  angels  and  authorities  below 
who  made  the  world,  came  at  last  to  stand  in  a  brothel  ^  in  p.  264. 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Pluenicia,  coming  to  which  (Simon)  found 
her.  For  at  her  first  enquiry,  he  said  he  had  come  to  her 
aid,  that  he  might  free  her  from  her  bonds,  and  when  he 
had  redeemed  her  she  went  about  with  him  pretending  that 
she  was  the  lost  sheep,  and  he  saying  that  he  was  the  Power 
above  all  things.  But  the  rogue  having  fallen  in  love  with 
the  hussy,  the  so-called  Helen,  and  having  bought  her 
enjoyed  her,  and  being  ashamed  (before)  his  disciples  made 
up  this  story.  But  they  who  became  (in  time)  the  imitators 
of  the  error  and  of  Simon  Magus  do  like  things,  pretending 
that  they  ought  to  have  (promiscuous)  intercourse  like 
beasts,  saying  :  "  All  earth  is  earth  and  it  matters  not  where 
one  sows,  so  long  as  one  sows."  And  they  also  bless  this 
intercourse  saying  that  the  same  is  perfect  love  and  the 
"  Holy  of  Holies  "  and  that  "  ye  shall  sanctify  one  another." 
For  they  say  that  they  are  not  overcome  by  what  any  one 
else  would  call  evil,  for  that  they  have  been  redeemed. 
And  that  Simon  having  redeemed  Helen  has  in  like  manner 

'  KarayivofxivT],  "  descciidin<^  into"  (women's  forms)? 
^  1  his  sentence  is  taken  verbatim  from  Irenivus,  I,    i6,  2. 
^  tVl  -riyovs,  literally,  "on  the  roof." 
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p.  265.  brouglit  salvation  to  men  through  liis  own  discernment.' 
For  since  the  angels  misgoverned  the  world  through  love  of 
rule,  he  says  that  he  came  to  set  it  straight,  having  changed 
his  shape  and  making  himself  like  the  rulers  -  and 
authorities  and  angels,  and  that  he  appeared  as  a  man, 
though  he  was  not  a  man  and  seemed  to  suffer  in  Judsea, 
though  he  did  not  suffer.^  But  he  appeared  to  the  Jews  as 
Son,  in  Samaria  as  Father,  and  among  the  other  nations  as 
Holy  Spirit.  And  that  he  submitted  to  be  called  by  what- 
ever name  men  wished  to  call  him.  And  that  the  Prophets 
were  inspired  by  the  world-making  angels  to  utter  their 
prophecies.  Wherefore  they  who  have  believed  on  Simon 
and  Helen  do  not  heed  them,'*  and  to  this  day  do  what 
they  will  as  being  free.  For  they  claim  that  they  have  been 
saved  by  his  grace.  For  no  one  is  liable  to  judgment  if  he 
does  anything  evil ;   for  evil  exists   not  by  nature,  but  by 

p.  260.  law.  For  he  says  it  is  the  angels  who  made  the  world  who 
made  the  Law  whatever  they  wished,  thinking  to  enslave 
those  who  hearkened  to  them.  And  again  they  say  that 
(there  will  be)  a  dissolution  of  the  world  for  the  redemption 
of  their  own  men.^ 

20.  Therefore  the  disciples  of  this  (man)  practise  magic 
arts  and  incantations,  and  send  out  love-philtres  and 
charms  and  the  demons  called  dream-bringers  for  the 
troubling  of  whom  they  will.  But  they  also  do  reverence  to 
the  so-called  Paredri.^  And  they  have  an  image  of  Simon 
in  the  form  of  Zeus,  and  (another)  of  Helen  in  the  form 
of  Athena,  and  they  bow  down  to  them  calling  the  one 
"  Lord  "  and  the  other  "  Lady."  '  But  if  any  one  among 
them  seeing  these  images  should  call  them  by  the  name 
of  Simon  or  Helen,  he  is  cast  out  as  being  ignorant  of  their 
mysteries.     This    Simon    when    he    had    led    astray    many 

^  Sia  rris  ISias  iTnyfuiireccs  ;  per  snaiii  ai^uilioitcni^  Cr.  ;  "  ihro'  his 
own  intelligence,"  Macmalion. 

^  Reading  apx^^"^^^  fi-""  l-he  dpx«'  of  t-'ic  Codex. 

^  This  sentence  also  appears  verbatim  in  Irenivus,  I,  16.  i. 

*  i.  e.  the  prophets. 

■''  The  whole  of  this  from  the  last  cjuotation  to  the  end  of  thesection  is 
also  from  Iren;T:us,  I,  16,  2. 

"  What  these  7rapeS/)oi  01  Xeyofx^i'oi  were  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  one  of 
the  later  documents  of  the  Pistis  Sophia  introduces  a  fiend  in  hell  as 
the  "  Paredros  Typhon."  "Assessor"  or  "coadjutor,"  the  meanings 
of  the  word  in  classical  Greek,  would  here  seem  inappropriate. 

''  From  the  beginning  of  the  section  to  here  is  from  Irenseus,  I,  16,  3. 
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11  -^.  maria  by  magic  arts  was  refuted  by  the  Apostles,  and 

t  '•  g  been  laid  under  a  curse  as  it  is  written  in  the  Acts,  p.  267. 

:>(. I  -ards    in    desperation    designed    these    things  ^    until 

having  come  to  Rome,  he  withstood  the  Apostles.     Whom 

Peter  opposed  when  he  was  deceiving  many  by  sorceries. 

He  at  length  coming  into  t te,^  taught  sitting 

under  a  plane-tree.  And  finally  his  refutation  being  very 
near^  through  effluxion  of  time,  he  said  that  if  buried  alive 
he  would  rise  again  the  third  day.  And  having  given  orders 
that  a  grave  should  be  dug  by  his  disciples,  he  bade  them 
bury  him.  And  they  having  done  what  he  commanded,  he 
remains  there  to  this  day  ;  for  he  was  not  the  Christ.  This 
then  is  Simon's  story,  taking  hints  from  which  Valentinus 
calls  {the  same  things)  by  other  names.  For  Nous  and 
Aletheia,  Logos  and  Zoe,  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia  are 
Simon's  six  roots,  Nous-Epinoia,  Phone-Onoma,  Logismos- 
Enthymesis.  But  since  we  have  sufficiently  set  forth  Simon's 
fable  making,  let  us  see  what  Valentinus  says.^ 

2.   Concealing   Valentinus. 
2 1.  The   heresy  of  Valentinus,^  then^   exists,    having   a  p.  268. 

^  That  is,  made  up  this  docliiiie. 

"  C.  W.  King  in  the  Giioslics  and  their  Remains  (2nded.)  thinks  that 
the  omitted  word  is  Persia.  There  is  evidently  a  lacuna  here,  and 
pcrlinps  a  considerable  one. 

•^  Because  his  age  made  his  pretensions  to  divinity  absurd.  The 
story  given  after  this  directly  contradicts  all  ecclesiastical  tradition 
which  makes  Simon  perish  by  the  fall  of  his  demon-borne  car  while 
llying  in  the  presence  of  Nero  and  St.  Peter  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

*  The  sources  of  this  chapter  are  fairly  plain.  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  Hippolytus  had  actually  seen  and  read  a  book  attributed 
to  Simon  Magus  and  called  the  Great  Announcement  from  which  he 
([uotes,  after  his  manner,  inaccurately  and  carelessly,  but  still  in  good 
faith.  Whether  the  work  was  by  Simon  himself  is  much  more  doulitful, 
but  it  was  probably  in  use  by  the  sect  that  he  founded,  and  therefore 
represents  with  some  fidelity  his  teaching.  The  style  of  it  as  appears 
from  the  extracts  here  given  is  a  curious  mixture  of  bombast  and 
philosophical  expressions,  and  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  certain 
])assages  in  the  chapters  in  the  fifth  book  on  the  Naassenes  and  the 
i'eratae.  The  other  traceable  source  of  the  chapter  is  the  work 
Against  Heresies  of  St.  Irenaeus,  of  which  the  quotations  here  given 
go  to  establish  the  Greek  text.  But  intertwined  with  this,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  a  third  thread  of  tradition,  quite 
tlifferent  from  that  used  in  the  Clementines  and  other  patristic  accounts 
of  Simon's  career,  which  cannot  at  present  lie  identified. 

'■'  With  Valentinus,  we   leave  at  last    the  tangled   genealogies   and 
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Pythagorean  and  Platonic    foundation.     For  Plato  in    the 
Tiiiucus  modelled  himself  entirely  on  Pythagoras,  as  is  seen 

unclean  imagery,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  tlic  early  traditions  of  Western 
Asia,  to  approach  a  form  of  religion  which  although  not  without  fan- 
tastic features  is  yet  much  more  consonant  ^\■itll  modern  lunopean 
thought.  Valentinus  was,  indeed,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Marcion,  the  first  of  heretics  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  many  features  of  his  teaching  were  reproduced  later  in  the  tenets 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Christian  sects.  At  first  sight,  the  main  difterence 
between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  consists  in  the 
extraordinary  series  of  personified  attributes  of  the  Deity  vvliich  he 
thouglit  fit  to  interpose  between  the  .Supreme  Being  and  the  Saviour. 
This  he  probably  borrowed  either  from  the  later  Zoroastrinn  idea  of 
the  Amshaspands  or  Archangels  who  surround  Ahura  Mazda.,  or,  more 
probably,  from  the  paid  iietcnt,  ("company  of  the  gods")  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  of  Fharaonic  times  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
elsewhere  that  he  probably  attached  less  importance  to  dogmatism  on 
the  matter  than  the  Fathers  would  wish  to  make  out.  But  Hippolytus' 
account  of  his  other  doctrines  show  other  divergences  from  the  Church's 
teaching  both  graver  and  wider  than  we  should  have  gathered  from  the 
statements  of  Irenreus,  Tertullian,  or  Epiphanius.  His  view  of  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  Demiurge  seems  to  be  taken  over  bodily 
from  the  Ophite  teaching,  and,  as  he  identifies  him  by  implication 
with  the  God  of  the  Jews,  must  logically  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  except  perhaps  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
the  historical  portions.  He  is  also  as  predestinarian  as  Calvin  himself, 
for  he  assigns  complete  beatitude  to  the  Pneumatics  or  Spirituals  only, 
while  relegating  the  Psychics  to  an  inferior  heaven  and  dooming  the 
Hylics  to  complete  destruction.  Yet  the  class  to  which  each  of  us  is 
assigned  has  nothing  to  do  with  conduct,  but  is  in  the  discretion  of 
Sophia,  the  Mother  of  all  Living. 

The  most  marked  novelty  in  Valentinus'  teaching,  however,  is  the 
cause,  according  to  him,  of  the  gift  of  this  partial  salvation  to  man. 
This  is  not,  as  in  the  Catholic,  the  fruit  of  God's  love  towards  his 
creature,  but  the  last  stage  of  a  great  scheme  for  the  reconstruction 
and  purification  of  the  whole  universe.  First,  the  Pleroma  or  Fulness 
of  the  Godhead  is  purified  by  the  segregation  from  it  of  the  Ectroma 
or  abortion  to  which  Sophia  in  her  ignorance  and  ambition  gave 
birth  ;  then  the  Ectroma  herself  is  freed  from  her  passions  by  the 
action  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  made  the  Mother  of  Life; 
and  finally  this  material  world,  the  creation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
is  to  be  purged  by  the  Divine  Mission  of  Jesus  from  the  gross  and 
devilish  elements  introduced  into  it  by  the  ignorant  clumsiness  of  the 
same  God  of  the  Jews.  But  this  theory  was  poles  asunder  from  the 
geocentric  ideas  of  the  universe  then  current  among  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Christians  alike,  and  comes  startlingly  near  the  hypotheses  of  modern 
science  on  the  very  low  plaCe  of  the  earth  and  humanity  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  Whence  Valentinus  drew  the  materials  from  which  he  con- 
structed his  theory  must  be  reserved  for  investigation  at  some  future 
date  ;  but  it  is  fairly  clear  that  some  part  of  it  w^as  responsible  for  not 
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also  by  his  "  Pythagorean  stranger"  being  Tima^us  himself. 
Wherefore  it  seems  fitting  that  we  should  begin  by  recalling 
to  mind  a  few  (points)  of  the  theory  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  and  should  then  describe  the  (teaching)  of  Valentinus. 
For  if  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  are  also  included 
in  the  (books)  painfully  written  by  us  earlier,  yet  I  shall  not 
be  unreasonable  in  recalling  ^  in  epitome  their  most  leading 
tenets  -  in  order  that  by  their  closer  comparison  and  likeness 
of  composition,  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus  may  be  more 
intelligible.  For  as  (the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists)  took 
their  opinions  of  old  from  the  Egyptians  and  taught  them 
anew  to  the  Greeks,  so  (Valentinus)  while  fraudulently 
attempting  to  establish  his  own  teaching  by  them,  carved 
their  system  into  names  and  numbers,  calling  them  [by  p.  269 
names]  and  defining  them  by  measures  of  his  own.  ^\llence 
he  has  constructed  a  heresy  Greek  indeed,  but  not  referable 
to  Christ. 

22.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  is,  then,  the  beginning 
of  Plato's  theory  in  the  llmicus.  For  from  this,  Solon  ^ 
taught  the  Greeks  the  whole  position  regarding  the  birth 
and  destruction  of  the  cosmos  by  means  of  a  certain  pro- 
phetic statement,  as  Plato  says,  the  Greeks  being  then 
children  and  knowing  no  older  theologic  learning.  In 
order  then  that  we  may  follow  closely  the  words  which 
Valentinus  let  fall,  I  will  now  set  out  as  preface  what  it  was 
that  Pythagoras  of  Samos  taught  as  philosophy  after  that 
silence  praised  by  the  Greeks.  And  then  [I  will  point  out] 
those  things  which  Valentinus  takes  from  Pythagoras  and 
I'lato  and  with  solemn  words  attributes  to  Christ,  and 
before  Christ  to  the  Father  of  the  universals  and  to  that 
Sige  who  is  given  as  a  spouse  to  the  Father. 

a  few  of  the  tenets  of  the  Manichxism  which  arose  some  hundred  years 
later  to  maintain  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  CathoHc  faith  for  at 
least  nine  centuries. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  Hippolytus  also  tells  us  for  the  first  time 
of  the  divisions  among  \'alcntinus'  followers  and  the  different  parts 
played  therein  by  Ptolemy,  Ileracleon  and  others,  including  that 
Hardesaiies  or  Har  Daisan  whose  name  was  great  in  the  East  as  late 
as  Al  Hiruni's  day. 

^   o\)K  aAo-yoJS  inzo\xvr](yQr[(To\x.o.i. 

"   TO.  Kopv(paioTaTa  rciiv  avTols  apeiTKo/xfvtioi'. 

^  The  Codex  hasSoAo^uwj' — evidently  a  copyist's  mistake.  Cf.  Plato, 
Tinicvus,  %  7- 
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23.  Now  Pythagoras  declared  that  the  unbegolten  monad 
was  the  principle  of  the  univcrsals  ^  and  the  parent  of  the 
dyad  and  of  all  the  other  numbers.  And  he  says  that  the 
1).  270.  monad  is  the  father  of  the  dyad  and  the  dyad  the  mother 
of  all  engendered  things  (and)  a  bearer  of  things  begotten. 
And  Zaratas,-  also,  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras,  calls  the  one 
father,  but  the  two,  mother.  For  the  dyad  has  come  into 
being  from  a  monad  according  to  Pythagoras,  and  the 
monad  is  masculine  and  first,  but  the  dyad  female  and 
second.  From  the  dyad,  again,  as  Pythagoras  says,  (come) 
the  triad  and  the  other  niimbers  one  after  the  other  up  to 
10.  For  Pythagoras  knew  that  this  10  is  the  only  perfect 
number.-^  For  (he  saw  that)  the  1 1  and  12  were  an  addition 
to  and  re-equipment  of  the  decad,  and  not  the  generation 
of  some  other  number.  All  solid  bodies  beget  what  is 
given  to  them  from  the  bodiless.^  For,  he  says,  the  Point 
which  is  indivisible  is  at  once  a  point  and  a  beginning  of 
the  bodies  and  the  bodiless  together.  And,  he  says,  from 
the  point  comes  a  line,  and  a  superficies  extended  in 
depth  makes,  he  says,  a  solid  figure.  Whence  the  Pytha- 
goreans have  a  certain  oath  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  four 
elements.     And  they  make  oath  thus  : — 

p    ^yj  "  Vea  by  the  Tetractys  handed  down  to  our  head 

A  source  of  eternal  nature  containing  within  itself  roots."  ^ 

For  the  beginning  of  natural  and  solid  bodies  is  the 
Tetractys  as  the  monad  is  of  the  intelligible  ones.^  But 
that  the  Tetractys  gives  birth  to  the  perfect  number  as 
among  the  intelligibles  the  (monad)  does  to  the  10,  they 
teach  thus.     If  one  beginning  to  count  says  i,  and  adds  2, 

1  Not  necessarily  the  Supreme  Being.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Paedagogns,  I,  8,  says,  "God  is  one,  and  beyond  the  One,  and  above 
the  Monad  itself." 

"  A  fairly  common  form  of  Zoroaster.  The  quotation  is  probably 
from  the  "Chaldean  Oracles"  so-called. 

^  Diogenes  Laertius,  Book  VIII,  c.  19  quotes  from  Alexander's 
Successions  of  Philosophers  that  Pythagoras  in  his  Commentaries  put 
first  the  monad,  then  the  undefined  dyad,  and  said  that  from  these  two 
numbers  proceeded,  from  numbers  signs,  from  signs  lines,  from  lines 
plane  figures,  from  planes  solids,  and  (rom  solids  perceptible  bodies 
consisting  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  water,  earth  and  air. 

*  Miller  would  substitute  vo/aiffTfov  for  -KpocrTiQifjLivov. 

^  These  verses  are  said  by  Cruice  to  be  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  them  in  any  known  writings  of  that  author. 

"  poTjTix,  as  opposed  to  a\<T&i]r6,, 
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and  then  3  in  like  manner,  these  will  make  6.  (Add)  yet 
another  (/.  e.)  4  and  there  in  the  same  way  will  be  the  total 
10.  For  the  i,  2,  3  and  4  become  10,  the  perfect  number. 
Thus,  he  says,  the  Tetractys  will  in  all  things  imitate  the 
intelligible  monad  having  been  thus  able  to  bring  forth  a 
perfect  number. 

24.  There  are,  therefore,  according  to  Pythagoras,  two 
worlds,  one  intelligible  which  has  the  monad  as  its  begin- 
ning, but  the  other  the  perceptible.  This  last  is  the 
Tetractys  containing  lota,^  the  one  tittle,  a  perfect  number. 
Thus  the  Iota,  the  one  tittle,  is  received  by  the  Pytha-  p-  272. 
goreans  as  the  first  and  chiefest,  and  as  the  substance  of 
the  Intelligible  both  intelligibly  and  perceptibly.  Belong- 
ing to  which  are  the  nine  bodiless  accidents  which  cannot 
exist  apart  from  substance,  (viz.)  Quantity,  Quality,  Where- 
fore, Where,  and  When,  and  also  Being,  Having,  Doing 
and  Suffering.^  There  are  therefore  nine  accidents  to 
substance  reckoned  in  with  which  they  comprise^  the 
perfect  number,  the  10.  Wherefore  the  universe  being 
divided,  as  we  have  said,  into  an  intelligible  and  a  percept- 
ible world,  we  have  also  reason  from  the  intelligible  in 
order  that  by  it  we  may  behold  the  substance  of  the  intelli- 
gible, the  bodiless  and  the  divine.  But  we  have,  he  says, 
five  senses,  smell,  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  touch.  By  these 
we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  perceptible  things,  and  so,  he 
says,  the  perceptible  world  is  separated  from  the  intelligible  ; 
and  that  we  have  an  organ  of  knowledge  for  each  of  them, 
we  learn  from  this.  None  of  the  intelligibles,  he  says,  can 
become  known  to  us  through  sense :  for,  he  says,  eye  has 
not  seen  that,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  become  known,  he 
says,  by  any  other  of  the  senses  whatever.  Nor  again  by 
reason  can  one  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  perceptible ; 
but  one  must  see  that  a  thing  is  white,  and  taste  that  it  is  p-  273. 
sweet,  and  know  by  hearing  that  it  is  just  or  unjust  ;  and  if 
any  smell  is  fragrant  or  nauseous,  thtit  is  the  work  of  the 
sense  of  smell  and  not  of  the  reason.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  things  relating  to  touch.     For  that  a  thing  is  hard 

'  Cf.  Malt.  V.  uS. 

-  These  "  accidents  "  are  enumerated  by  Aristotle  in  his  Mclaphysics, 
Book  IV,  and  more  briefly  in  his  Organon.  He  does  not  there 
acknowledi^o  any  indebtedness  to  Pythagoras. 

3  awi-xii.. 
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or  soft  or  hot  or  cold  cannot  be  known  through  the  hearing, 
but  the  test  of  these  things  is  the  touch.  This  being 
granted,  the  setting  in  order  of  the  things  that  have  been 
and  are  is  seen  to  come  about  arithmetically.  For,  just  as 
we,  beginning  by  addition  of  monads  (or  dyads)  or  triads 
and  of  the  other  numbers  strung  together,  make  one  very 
large  compound  number,  and  on  the  other  hand  work  by 
subtracting  from  the  total  strung  together  and  by  analysing 
by  a  fresli  calculation  what  has  been  brought  together 
arithmetically  ;— so,  he  says,  the  cosmos  is  bound  together 
by  a  certain  arithmetical  and  musical  bond,  and  by  its 
tightening  and  slackening,  its  addition  and  subtraction,  is 
ever  and  everywhere  preserved  uncorrupted. 

25.  For  instance  in  some  such  fashion  as  this  also  do 
the  Pythagoreans  describe  the  duration  of  the  world  ;— 

p.  274.  "  For  it  was  before  and  will  be.     Never  I  ween 

Will  the  unquenchable  aeon  be  devoid  of  these  two." 

What  are  these  (two)  ?  Strife  and  Love.^  But  their  love 
makes  the  cosmos  incorruptible  and  eternal,  as  they  think. 
For  substance  and  the  cosmos  are  one.  But  strife  rends 
asunder  and  diversifies,  and  tries  by  every  means  to  make 
the  world  divide.  Just  as  one  cuts  arithmetically  the  myriad 
into  thousands  and  hundreds  and  tens  and  drachmas,  and 
obols,  and  quarters  by  dividing  it  into  small  parts,  so  Strife 
cuts  the  substance  of  the  cosmos  into  animals,  plants, 
metals  and  such  like  things.  And  Strife  is  according  to 
them,  the  Demiurge  "  of  the  generation  of  all  things  coming 
to  pass,  and  Love  governs  and  provides  for  the  universe,  so 
*that  it  abides.  And  having  collected  into  one  the  scattered 
and  rent  (things)  of  the  universe  and  leading  them  forth 
from  life,  it  joins  and  adds  them  to  the  universe  so  that  it 
may  abide  and  be  one.  Never  therefore  will  Strife  cease 
from  dividing  the  cosmos,  nor  Love  from  attaching  together 
p-  275.  the  separated  things  of  the  cosmos.  Something  like  this  it 
seems  is  the  "  distribution  "  ^  according  to  Pythagoras.  But 
Pythagoras  says  that  the  stars  are  fragments  ■*  of  the  sun  and 

^  (pi\ia,  not  aydirr].     Macmahon  translates  "friendship." 

^  7".  e.  the  "Fashioner"  =  one  who  makes  things  out  of  jiieviously 
existing  material,  but  does  not  create  them  ex  Jiihilo. 

^  biavop.! ,  a  word  peculiar  apparently  "to  the  Pythagorean«.  Jovvett 
translates  it  "regulation." 

*  WTroppa-yaSas,   a  word  unknown    \\\  classical  Greek,    which   should 
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that  the  souls  of  animals  are  borne  (to  us)  from  the  stars. 
And  that  the  same  (souls)  are  mortal  when  they  are  in  the 
body  being  buried  as  it  were  in  a  tomb  ;  but  that  they  will 
rise  again  and  become  immortal  when  we  are  separated  from 
our  bodies.  Whence  Plato  being  asked  by  some  one  what 
I'hilosophy  is,  said  :  "  It  is  a  separation  of  soul  from  body.' 

26.  Pythagoras,  then,  becoming  a  learner  of  these 
opinions,  declared  some  of  them  by  means  of  enigmas  and 
such  like  phrases,  (such  as  :)  "  If  you  are  away  from  home, 
turn  not  back.  Otherwise,  the  Furies  the  helpers  of  justice 
will  punish  you."  ^     (For)  he  calls  your  home  the  body  and 

the  passions  the  Furies.  If  then,  he  says,  you  are  away  p.  276 
from  home,  that  is  :  if  you  have  come  forth  from  the  body, 
do  not  seek  after  it ;  but  if  you  return  to  it,  the  passions 
will  again  shut  you  up  in  a  body.  For  they  think  there  is 
a  change  of  bodies  (/xcrercroj/xarojo-ts) ;  as  also  Empedocles, 
when  Pythagorizing,  says.  For  the  pleasure-loving  souls, 
as  Plato  says,-  if  they  do  not  philosophize  when  in  man's 
estate,  must  pass  through  the  bodies  of  all  animals  and 
plants  and  again  return  to  a  human  body.  But  if  (such  a 
one)  does  philosophize,"^  he  will  in  the  same  way  go  on  high 
thrice  to  his  kindred  star ;  but  if  he  does  not  philosophize 
will  return  again  to  the  same  things.  Thus  he  tells  us  that 
the  soul  is  at  once  mortal  if  it  be  ruled  by  the  Furies,  that 
is,  by  the  Passions,  and  immortal  if  it  flees  from  them. 

27.  But  seeing  that  we  have  picked  out  for  narration  the 
things  darkly  uttered  to  his  disciples  under  the  veil  of  sym- 
bols, it  seems  fitting  to  recall  other  sayings  (of  his),  because 
the  heresiarchs  attempt  to  deal  in  symbols  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  these  not  their  own,  but  using  the  words  of  Pythagoras. 
Now  Pythagoras  teaches  his  disciples  sa\ing  "  Bind  up  the  p.  277. 
bed-sack,"  since  they  who  are  setting  out  on  a  journey  make 
their  clothing  into  a  bundle,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  road. 
Thus  he  wishes  his  disciples  to  be  ready,  as  if  at  any 
moment  death  might  come  upon  them,  so  that  they  may 

by  its  etymolopjy  mean  "chinks"  or  "rents."  I  have  taken  it  as  a 
mistake  for  airoppr\ixara,  which  is  found  in  Plutarcli. 

'  Not  Pythagoras,  but  Plutarch,  dc  Exilio,  §  II.  He  attributes  it 
to  1  leraclitus. 

^  Tlie  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  Phctdrns,  t.  I,  p.  89  (Bekker). 

*  Or  "practise  philosophy":  l)ut  Hippolytus  always  uses  the  wonl 
with  a  contemptuous  meanini^. 
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not  be  caught  lacking  anything.  Wherefore  he  is  obliged 
to  enjoin  the  Pythagorean  every  morning  to  bind  up  the 
bed-sack,  that  is  to  prepare  for  death.  "  Do  not  stir  the 
fire  with  a  sword,"  meaning  do  not  provoke  angry  men ;  for 
he  likens  an  angry  man  to  a  fire  and  si)eech  to  a  sword. 
"  Do  not  tread  on  sweepings,"  that  is,  do  not  look  down 
upon  trifles.  "Do  not  grow  a  palm  in  a  house,"  that  is, 
do  not  make  a  cause  of  strife  in  it.  For  the  palm  is  a 
symbol  of  fighting  and  strife.  "Eat  not  from  a  stool" 
(that  is),  practise  no  ignoble  art,  that  you  may  not  be  a 
slave  to  the  corruptible  body,  but  make  your  livelihood 
by  lectures.     For  it  is  possible  at  once  to  nourish  the  body 

p.  27S.  and  to  improve  the  soul.  "From  a  whole  loaf  bite  off 
nought,"  (that  is)  diminish  not  that  which  belongs  to  you, 
but  live  on  the  income  and  keep  the  capital  like  a  whole 
loaf.  "  Eat  not  beans  "  (that  is)  Take  not  the  rule  of  a 
city.     For  by  beans  the  rulers  ^  were  then  elected.^ 

28.  These  and  such  like  things,  then,  the  Pythagoreans  say, 
imitating  wliom  the  heretics  think  they  declare  great  things  to 
.  certain  men.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  says  that  the  Great 
Geometrician  and  Reckoner^  the  Sun  is  the  Demiurge  of 
all  things  that  are,  and  is  fixed  in  the  whole  cosmos  like  the 
soul  in  bodies,  as  says  Plato,  For  the  Sun  like  the  soul  is 
fire,  but  the  earth  a  body.  But  if  fire  were  absent,  nothing 
could  be  seen,  nor  could  there  be  any  solid  perceptible  to 
the  touch ;  for  there  is  no  solid  without  earth.  Whence 
God  having  put  air  in  the  midst,  fashioned  the  body  of  the 
universe  from  fire  and  earth.*  But  the  Sun  reckons  and 
measures  the  cosmos  in  some  such  fashion  as  this.  The 
cosmos  is  that  perceptible  one  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing. But  (the  Sun)  divides  it  as  an  arithmetician  and 
geometrician  into  twelve  parts.     And  the  names  of  these 

p.  279.  parts  are: — Ram,  Bull,  Twins,  Crab,  Lion,  Virgin,  Scales, 
Scorpion,  Archer,  He-goat,  Waterbearer  and  Fishes. 
Again,  he  divides  each  of  the  twelve  parts  into  thirty  which 
are  the  thirty  days  of  the  month.      And  again  he  divides  each 

^  Tos  apxa-s.      Evidently  a  mistake  for  70us  apxavras. 

^  Ilippolytus  in  the  interpretation  of  these  snyings  seems  to  have 
followed  Diogenes  Laertius. 

^  'ApLO/xriTris. 

*  So  Shu  the  Egyptian  God  of  Air  was  figured  hciu<ecn  Earth  (Sel>) 
and  Heaven  (Nut). 
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of  the  thirty  parts  into  sixty  minutes  and  (each)  minute  into 
yet  smaller  and  smaller  parts.  And  thus  ever  creating 
without  ceasing,  but  gathering  together  from  these  divided 
parts  and  making  a  cycle,  and  again  dissolving  it  and 
separating  that  which  has  been  put  together,  he  perfects 
the  great  deathless  cosmos.  ^ 

29.  Something  like  this,  as  I  have  just  summarily  said,  is 
the  teaching  framed  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  From  which 
and  not  from  the  Gospels,  Valentinus  has  drawn  his  own 
heresy,  as  we  shall  show,  and  should  therefore  be  reckoned 
a  Pythagorean  and  a  Platonist,  but  not  as  a  Christian. 
Accordingly  he  and  Heracleon  and  Ptolemy  and  all  their 
school,  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  copying  their 
teachers,  have  framed  an  arithmetical  doctrine  of  their  own. 
For  indeed  an  unbegotten,  incorruptible,  incomprehensible  p.  280. 
fruitful  Monad  is  to  them  the  beginning  of  all  and  the  cause 
of  the  birth  of  all  things  that  are.  Yet  a  certain  wide 
difference  is  found  among  them.  For  some  of  them,  that 
they  may  keep  wholly  pure  the  Pythagorean  teaching  of 
Valentinus,  consider  the  Father  to  be  unfeminine,-  spouse- 
less, and  alone  :  whereas  the  others,  thinking  it  absolutely 
impossible  that  there  could  be  a  birth  of  all  things  that  have 
been  born  from  any  single  male,  are  compelled  to  reckon 
Sige  ^  as  a  spouse  to  the  Father  of  the  universals  in  order 
that  he  may  become  a  father.  But  as  to  whether  Sige  is  a 
spouse  or  not,  let  them  fight  it  out  with  each  other.'*  We, 
keeping  steadfast  at  present  to  the  Pythagorean  (doctrine 
of)  the  beginning  and  remembering  what  others  teach,  say 
that  He  is  one,  without  spouse,  without  female,  in  need  of 
nought.  In  a  word  (Valentinus)  says  at  the  beginning  no- 
thing was  begotten,  but  the  Father  was  alone,  unbegotten, 
having  neither  place,  nor  time,  nor  counsellor,  nor  any 
other  thing  that  by  any  figure  of  speech  could  be  understood 

^  Rfieper  would  reail  tuv  /xeyav  iviavruv  axe pyd^crai  KSfffxov,  "com- 
pletes the  (Ireat  Year  of  the  world." 

"  "ABtjXvs,  "  without  female." 

■'  217T),  "Silence."  Cf.  the  Orphic  cosmogony  which  makes  Kight 
the  Mother  of  Heaven  and  Earth  by  Phanes  the  First-horn,  who 
contains  within   himsell    the  seeds   of   all    creatures    (ForcriDniers,    I, 

■'  The  altriljution  of  this  monistic  doctrine  to  Valentinus  is  found 
for  the  first  time  here.  Iren;eus  and  Tertullian  liotli  make  him  say 
that  Sige  is  the  spouse  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
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as  essence.^  But  He  was  alone  and  solitary,  as  they  say, 
and  resting  alone  within  Himself.  And  when  He  was  filled 
with  fruit,  He  saw  fit  to  beget  and  bring  forth  the  most 
p.  2S1.  beautiful  and  perfect  thing  He  had  within  Himself.  For  He 
did  not  love  to  be  alone.^  For  He,  Valentinus  says,  was  all 
Love  and  love  is  not  love  unless  there  be  something  to  be 
loved.  Then  the  Father  himself  projected  and  engendered, 
as  He  was  alone.  Mind  and  Truth, ^  that  is  a  dyad,  which 
became  the  lady  and  beginning  and  mother  of  all  the  aeons 
reckoned  by  them  as  being  within  the  Pleroma.  But  Nous 
and  Aletheia  having  been  projected  by  the  Father,  a  fruitful 
(projection)  from  the  fruitful,  imitating  the  Father  projected 
also  the  Word  and  Life  ;  "*  and  Logos  and  Zoe  projected  Man 
and  the  Church.^  But  Nous  and  Aletheia  when  they  saw- 
that  their  own  special  progeny  had  become  fruitful,  gave 
thanks  to  the  Father  of  the  universals  and  offered  to  him  a 
perfect  number,  ten  Aeons.  For  than  this,  he  says,  Nous 
and  Aletheia  could  offer  to  the  Father  no  more  perfect 
number.  For  the  Father  being  perfect  ought  to  be  glorified 
with  a  perfect  number.  And  the  ten  is  perfect  because  as 
the  first  of  things  that  came  into  being  by  addition,  it  is 
complete.''  But  the  Father  is  more  perfect  because  he 
^^2  'T-l'^ne  is  unbegotten,  and  by  the  first  single  syzygy  of  Nous 
and  Aletheia  supplied  the  projection  of  all  the  roots  of  the 
things  that  are. 

30.  Then  when  Logos  and  Zoe  saw  that  Nous  and 
Aletheia  had  glorified  the  Father  of  the.  universals  in  a 
perfect  number,  Logos  himself  with  Zoe  '  also  wished  to 
glorify  his  own  father  and  mother,  Nous  and  Aletheia.  .But 
since  Nous  and  Aletheia  were  begotten  and  did  not  possess 

^  ovaia.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  save  where  an  o])vious 
pun  is  intended,  to  be  translated  as  in  text,  and  not  "substance,"  whicli 
is  c^eiierally  the  eqviivalent  of  vTr6aTa(ns. 

-  (pi\ipy)u.os  yap  ovk  rjv. 

^  Uovv  Koi  a\-n6eiai'.  Here  as  elsewhere  with  the  names  of  Aeons, 
the  Enghsh  equivalent  of  the  Cueek  name  is  first  tjiven,  and,  in  later 
repetitions,  the  Greek  name  transliterated  into  English. 

*  Aoyov  Koi  ZccT)]/. 

^   ''AvOpocnov  ical  'EKK\r](Tiav. 

^  r(\ews  used  in  its  double  sense  of  "  perfect  "  and  "  comp'ete." 

'  0  Aoyos  ju€Ta  ti)s  Zwtjs.  The  curious  conception  by  which  the  two 
partners  in  a  syzygy  are  regarded  as  only  one  being  is  very  marked 
throughout  this  passage. 
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the  complete  paternal  unbegotten  nature,^  Logos  and  Zoe 
did  not  glorify  their  father  Nous  with  a  perfect  number,  but 
with  an  imperfect  one :  for  Logos  and  Zoe  offer  twelve 
Aeons  to  Nous  and  Alctheia.  For  the  first  roots  of  the  Aeons 
according  to  Valentinus  were  Nous  and  Aletheia,  Logos  and 
Zoe,  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia.  IJut  there  are  twelve  Aeons 
two  of  which  are  the  children  of  Nous  and  Aletheia  and 
ten  those  of  Logos  and  Zoe,  in  all  twenty-eight.  And  these 
are  the  names  by  which  they  call  (the  ten) :  Profound  and 
Mixture,  Who-grows-not-old  and  Oneness,  Self-grown  and 
Pleasure,  Unmoved  and  Blending,  Unique  and  Blessedness.-  P-  2S3. 
Of  these  ten  Aeons  some  say  that  they  are  by  Nous  and 
Aletheia  and  others  by  Logos  and  Zoe  ;  and  there  are  twelve 
others  which  some  say  are  by  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia  and 
others  by  Logos  and  Zoe.  To  whom  they  give  these  names  : 
Paraclete  and  Faith,  I'\atherly  and  Hope,  Motherly  and  Love, 
Ever  thinking  and  Union,  Of  the  Church  and  Blessed, 
Beloved  and  Wisdom.^  Of  the  twelve  the  twelfth  and 
youngest  of  all  the  twenty-four  Aeons  who  was  a  female  and 
called  Sophia,''  perceived  the  multitude  and  power  of  the 
Aeons  who  had  been  begotten  and  shot  up  into  the  Height 
of  the  Father.  And  she  comprehended  that  all  the  other 
begotten  Aeons  existed  and  had  been  brought  forth  in  jjairs, 
but  that  the  Father  alone  produced  without  a  partner.  She 
wished  to  imitate  the  Father  and  gave  birth  by  herself 
and  apart  from  her  spouse,  so  that  she  might  work  no  work 

'  ay( I'uriff ia  ;  "  unbcf;f>ttenness  "  would  l:>c  a  closer  translalion,  hut 
is  uncouth  in  this  conned  ion.     Cf.  I,  ]).  147  siipi-a. 

^  BuObs  Kol  Mi|iy,  'Ayriparos  koI  "Evwfft?,  AiiTo<pvris  Kal  'HSorrj, 
'Akivtitos  Kal  ^vyisoacris,  Mot'oyeui]s  Kat  MuKapta.  For  the  fust  name 
Ircn;eus  (I,  i.  I,  p.  II,  Harvey),  has  BivOios,  thereliy  making  the  sub- 
stantive into  an  adjective.  So  Epiphanius,  Haer.  XXXI  (p.  328, 
Oehler).     This  is  doubtless  correct. 

'  Xiap(xKK-(\Tos  KoX  XiidTiS,  IlaTpiwbs  kixi  'EAttij,  M7;Tpucu9  vol  'Aydirij, 
'Afii'ous  Kal  Si'iVfiTis,  'Eh/cAijciaiTTiK-bs  ical  MaKapiaros,  HeKriThs  koI  2<></>ia. 
The  ("odex  is  heie  very  corrupt,  and  for  'Afii'om  we  may,  if  we  please, 
1  ead  Atwuios,  "  l""-verlastin^,"  and  for  MaKapiaT<U,  Ma/capioTTjs,  "  lllessed- 
ness."  As  the  name  of  the  male  ])artner  in  each  syzyLjy  is  an  adjective 
nnd  that  of  the  female  a  substantive  it  is  |)rol)al)le  that  the  two  are 
inionded  to  be  read  toL;etlicr,  as  e.^.  "  I'rofumid  .Admixture,"'  and  the 
lilr. 

■*  Sophia,  who  plays  a  cjreat  part  in  the  Jewish  Apocrypha,  is  almost 
certainly  a  figure  of  the  prototypal  earth  like  Spenia  Armaiti,  her 
analogue  in  Mazdeism.  Cf.  the  cpuilalion  from  Genesis  which  follows 
immediately. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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lacking  anything  more  tlian  did  tlie  work  of  the  Father, 
p.  284.  being  ignwrant  that  only  the  Unbegotten  principle  and 
root  and  height  and  depth  of  the  universals  can  possibly 
bring  forth  alone.  For  in  the  Unbegotten,  he  says,  all 
things  exist  together ;  but  among  the  begotten  the  female  is 
the  projector  of  substance,  but  the  male  gives  form  to  the 
substance^  which  the  female  projects.  Therefore  Sophia 
projected  only  that  which  she  could,  a  substance  shapeless 
and  unformed.-  And  this,  he  says,  is  what  Moses  said  : 
"  Now  the  earth  was  invisible  and  unformed.-  She,  he  says, 
is  the  good  or  heavenly  Jerusalem  into  which  God  declared 
he  would  lead  the  children  of  Israel,  saying :  "  I  will  lead 
you  into  a  good  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  ^ 

31.  Ignorance,  tlien,  having  come  about  within  the 
Pleroma  by  Sophia,  and  formlessness  by  the  offspring  of 
Sophia,  confusion  came  to  pass  within  it.  For  the  Aeons 
(feared)  that  what  was  born  from  them  would  be  born 
p.  285.  shapeless  and  imperfect,  and  that  corruption  would  before 
long  destroy  them.  Then  all  the  Aeons  took  refuge  in 
prayers  to  the  Father  that  he  would  give  rest  to  the  sorrow- 
ing Sophia.  For  she  was  weeping  and  mourning  over  the 
Abortion  ■*  brought  forth  by  her — for  so  they  call  it.  Then 
the  Father  took  pity  on  the  tears  of  Sophia,  and  hearkened 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Aeons  and  commanded  a  projection 
to  be  made.  For  he  himself  did  not  project,  but  Nous  and 
Aletheia  projected  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  giving 
form  to  and  the  separation  of  the  Ectroma  and  the  relief 
and  intermission  of  the  groans  of  Sophia.  And  thirty 
Aeons  came  into  existence  with  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  some  of  them  will  have  it  that  there  is  a  triacontad  of 
Aeons,  but  others  that  Sige  co-exists  with  the  Father,  and 
wish  the  Aeons  to  be  counted  in  with  those  (two).  Then, 
when  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  projected  ^  by 
Nous  and  Aletheia,  he  straightway  separates  from  the  com- 
plete Aeons  Ectroma,  the  shapeless  and  unique  ^  thing 
which  had  been  brought    forth  by  Sophia  apart  from  her 

1  ovaia.  Here  "substance"  and  "essence"  would  have  tlie  same 
meaning,  and  the  first-named  wonl  is  used  onlj'  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

2  Gen.  i.  2.  »  Exod.  xxxiii.  3.  *  "EKrpwixa. 

^  'ETrnrpo6.\7?9e!s  ovv  o  Xpiarh?  zeal  rh"Ayioi'  Uvev/jia.  Clirisl  and  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  are  therefore  treated  as  a  syzygy  and,  as  it  were,  a  single 
person. 

*  fxovoyeves. 
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spouse,  so  that  the  perfect  Aeons  might  not  be  troubled  by  p.  2S6. 
the  sight  of  her  shapelessness.  Then,  that  the  shapeless- 
ness  of  Ectroma  might  no  way  be  apparent  to  the  perfect 
Aeons,  the  Father  again  projected  one  Aeon  (to  wit)  the 
Cross,  who  having  been  born  great  from  the  great  and  per- 
fect Father  and  projected  as  a  guard  and  paUsade  to  the 
Aeons,  becomes  the  Hmit  of  the  Pleroma  containing  within 
him  all  the  thirty  Aeons  together :  for  they  were  jirojected 
before  him.  And  he  is  called  Horos  because  he  separates 
from  the  Pleroma  the  Void  ^  without ;  and  Metocheus  ^ 
because  he  partakes  also  in  the  Hysterema  ;  and  Stauros 
because  he  is  lixed  unbendingly  and  unchangeably,  so  that 
nothing  from  the  Hysterema  can  abide  near  the  iVeons  who 
are  within  the  Pleroma.  And  when  Sophia  Without  had  p.  287. 
been  transformed  and  it  was  not  possible  for  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  projections  of  Nous  and  Aletheia,  to  remain 
outside  the  Pleroma,  they  returned  from  her  who  had  been 
transformed,  to  Nous  and  Aletheia  within  Hor-os,  so  thnt 
he  with  the  other  Aeons  might  glorify  the  Father. 

32.  Since  then  there  was  a  certain  single  peace  and  har- 
mony of  all  the  Aeons  within  the  Pleroma,  it  seemed  good 
to  them  not  only  to  have  glorified  the  Father  in  i)airs,  but 
also  to  glorify  him  by  the  offering  to  him  of  fitting  fruits. 
Therefore  all  the  thirty  Aeons  were  well  pleased  to  project 
one  .\eon,  the  Common  l^'ruit  of  the  Pleroma,  so  that 
he  might  be  the  (fruit)  of  their  unity  and  likemindedness 
and  peace.  And  as  He  alone  was  projected  by  all  the 
Father's  Aeons,  He  is  called  by  them  the  Common  Fruit  of 
the  Pleroma.  Thus  then  were  things  within  the  Pleroma. 
And  the  Common  Fruit  of  the  Pleroma  was  projected,  (to 
wit)  Jesus — for  that  is  His  name — the  Great  High  Priest. 
But  Sophia  without  the  Pleroma  seeking  after  Christ,  who  p.  2SS. 
had  given  her  shape  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  stood  in  great  fear, 
lest  she  might  perish  when  separated  from  Him  who  had 
given  her  shape  and  had  established  her.  And  she  mourned 
and  was  in  great  perplexity  considering  who  it  was  that  had 
given  her  shape,  who  the  Holy  Spirit  was,  whence  she  had 
gone  forth,  who  had  hindered  them  I'rom  coming  near  her, 
(and)  who  had  begrudged  her  that  fair  and  blessed  vision. 

'  Tti    inTT€priiJ.a :   "the    Void,"    the   converse   and   opposite   of    the 
I'leroma  or  "Fulness." 

"   I'^or  this  I'latonic  ihcory  of  "  partaking,"  see  n.  on  I,  p.  5 J  si//>ra. 
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]>rought  low  by  these  passions,  she  turns  to  beseeching 
supplication  of  Him  who  had  left  her.  Then  Christ  who 
was  within  the  Pleroma  had  compassion  on  her  beseeching. 
as  had  all  the  Aeons  of  the  Pleroma,  and  they  send  forth 
outside  the  Pleroma  its  Common  Fruit  to  be  a  spouse  to 
Sophia  Without  and  the  corrector  of  the  passions  which  she 
suffered  while  seeking  after  Christ.^  Then  the  Fruit  being 
outside  the  Pleroma  and  finding  her  amid  the  first  four  pas- 
sions (to  wit)  in  fear  and  grief  and  perplexity  and  sup[)lica- 
tion,  corrected  her  passions,  but  did  not  tliink  it  seemly 
in  correcting  them  that  they  should  be  destroyed,  since  they 

P  2S9.  were  eternal  and  special  to  Sophia,  nor  yet  that  Sophia 
should  be  among  such  passions  as  fear  and  grief,  supplica- 
tion and  perplexity.  He,  therefore,  being  so  great  an  Aeon 
and  the  offspring  of  the  whole  Pleroma,  made  the  passions 
stand  away  from  her  and  He  made  them  fundamental 
essences.^  And  He  made  the  fear  into  the  essence  of  the 
soul,^  and  the  grief  into  that  of  matter,  and  the  perplexity 
into  (that)  of  demons,  but  the  conversion  and  entreaty  and 
supplication  He  made  a  path  to  repentance  and  (the)  power 
of  the  soul's  essence,  which  (essence)  is  called  the  Right 
Hand  or  Demiurge  from  fear.  This,  he  says,  is  the  Scriptin'o 
saying  :  "The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  fear  of  the  Lord."  "* 
For  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  passions  of  Sophia.  For 
she  feared,  then  she  grieved,  then  she  w^as  perplexed,  and 

]i.  290.  then  she  took  refuge  in  prayer  and  supplication.  And  the 
essence  of  the  soul,  he  says,  is  fiery  and  is  called  a  (super- 
celestial)  Place  and  Hebdomad  and  Ancient  of  Days.^  And 
whatever  things  they  say  of  him,  he  says,  the  same  belong 
to  the  psychic  one  whom  they  declare  to  be  the  Demiurge 
of  the  ( 'osmos  ;  but  he  is  fiery.  And  Moses  also,  he  says, 
spake,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  burning  and  consuming 
fire.""     And  truly  he  wishes  this  (text)  to  be  thus  written. 

1  So  that  the  first  work  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus  was  the  freeing  of 
the  wliole  universe — not  only  our  earth — from  the  evil  wliich  liad 
entered  into  it. 

-  inroardTovs  ovtrlas  ;  "underlying  beings."  Here  we  have  the 
two  ideas  of  iiypostasis.  or  "  substance  "  in  its  etymological  meaning, 
and  "  essence,"  or  "  being,"  side  by  side. 

•'  xi/vx'Kiiv  ovtriav,  i.  e.  the  stuff  of  wdiich  the  soul  is  made. 

^   i's.  cxi.  10;   Prov.  i.  7  ;  ii.  10. 

^  That  is  Jehovah,  the  God  oflliejews.  Hebdomad  as  including 
the  seven  "  planets." 

"  Deut.  ix.  ^. 
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But  the  power  of  the  fire,  he  says,  is  in  some  sort  double  ; 
for  it  is  an  all-devouring  fire  (and)  cannot  be  quenched. 
And  according  to  this,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  soul  is  mortal, 
being  a  certain  middle  state  ;  for  it  is  a  Hebdomad  and 
Laying  to  Rest.  For  below  (the  soul)  is  of  the  Ogdoad 
where  is  Sophia,  a  day  which  has  been  given  shape,  and  the 
Common  Fruit  of  the  Pleroma  ;  but  above  it  is  of  Matter 
wlierein  is  the  Demiurge.^  If  it  makes  itself  completely 
hke  those  who  are  on  high  in  the  Ogdoad,  it  becomes  im- 
mortal and  comes  to  the  Ogdoad,  which  is,  he  says,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  but  if  it  makes  itself  completely  like 
matter,  that  is  to  the  material  passions,  it  is  corruptil)le  and 
is  destroyed. 

T,;^.  As  therefore  the  first  and  greatest  power  of  the 
psychic  essence  becomes  an  image  [of  the  only-begotten  p-  291. 
Son,  so  the  power  of  the  material  essence]  is  the  devil,  the 
ruler  of  this  world,  and  (that)  of  the  essence  of  demons, 
which  is  from  perplexity,  is  Beelzebud."  But  it  is  Sophia 
on  high  who  works  from  the  Ogdoad  up  to  the  Hebdomad. 
They  say  that  the  Demiurge  knows  absolutely  nothing,  but 
is  according  to  them  mindless  and  foolish  and  knows  not 
what  he  does  or  works.  And  for  him  who  knows  not  what  he 
makes,  So})hia  creates  all  things  and  strengthens  them.  And 
when  she  had  wrought  it,  he  thought  that  he  had  by  him- 
self accomplished  the  creation  of  the  cosmos;  wherefore  he 
began  to  say:  '■  I  am  God,  and  beside  me  there  is  iione  other."' 

34.   The  Tetractys  of  Valentinus  is  then  at  once: — 

"A  ceitain  source  containing  roots  of  eternal  nature." 

(Pyth.,  Cariit.  Aiir.,  1.  4S.) 

^  The  "  below,'  TTroKaToi,  and  "  above,"'  inrepdvai,  seem  to  have  be- 
come inverted  ;  but  as  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  the  scribe's  mistake  or 
not,  I  have  left  the  text  as  it  is.  If  we  consider  (as  we  must)  that  the 
heaven  of  Sophia  is  the  highest  and  those  of  the  seven  worlds  below  it 
like  steps  of  a  ladder,  we  have  the  conception  of  Sophia,  her  son 
Taldabaoth,  and  his  six  sons,  current  among  the  Ophites  as  shown  in 
Book  V 'above.  The  figureof  Sojiliia  as  a  "day"  is  at  once  an  instance 
of  the  curious  habit  among  the  Gnostics  of  confusing  lime  and  space, 
and  an  allusion  to  the  O.T.  name  of   "Ancient  of  Days." 

^  I  have  sought  to  show  elsewhere  (P.S.B.A.,  1901,  pp.  48,  49) 
in  opposition  to  the  current  explanations  that  this  name,  ])roperly 
written  15celzebuth,  is  at  once  a  sort  of  parody  of  Jaliezebuth  or  "Jehovah 
(Lord)  of  Hosts,"  and  the  name  given  to  the  "ruler  of  demons"  l)y  the 
[)arallelisni  which,  as  in  Zoroastrianism,  makes  each  good  spirit  have  its 
evil  counterpart  of  similar  name. 
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and  Sophia  by  wIkjiii  the  psychic  and  material  creation 
is    now    framed.     And    Sophia    is    called    Spirit,     but    the 

p.  292.  Demiurge  Soul,  and  the  Devil  the  ruler  of  the  world,  and 
Beelzebud  that  of  the  demons.  This  is  what  they  say,  and 
beside  this,  they  make  their  whole  teaching  arithmetical ; 
[and]  as  is  said  above,  they  (imagine)  that  (the)  thirty 
Aeons  within  the  Pleroma  again  projected  other  Aeons  by 
analogy  with  themselves,  so  that  the  Pleroma  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  perfect  number.  For,  as  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  Pythagoreans  divide  (the  circle)  into  12 
and  30  and  60  (parts)  and  that  these  have  also  minutes 
of  minutes,  thus  also  do  (the  Valentinians)  subdivide 
the  things  within  the  Pleroma.  But  subdivided  also  are 
the  things  in  the  Ogdoad,  and  there  rules  ^  (there)  Sophia  who 
is  according  to  them  the  Mother  of  All  Living,  and  the 
Logos,  the  Joint  Fruit  of  the  Pleroma,  (and)  there  are 
(there)  supercelestial  angels,  citizens  of  the  Jerusalem  on 

p.  293.  high,  which  is  in  heaven.  For  this  Jerusalem  is  .Sophia 
Without  and  her  bridegroom  the  Joint  Fruit  of  the  Pleroma. 
(But)  the  Demiurge  also  projected  souls ;  for  he  is  the 
essence  of  souls.  This  is  according  to  them  Abraham  and 
these  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  Then,  from  the 
material  and  devilish  essence  the  Demiurge  has  made  the 
bodies  of  the  souls.  This  is  the  saying  :  "  And  God  made 
man,  taking  dust  from  the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his  face 
a  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  -  This  is, 
according  to  them,  the  inward  psychic  man  who  dwells  in 
the  material  body  which  is  material,  corruptible,  and  formed 
entirely  of  devilish  essence.  But  this  material  man  is 
(according  to  them)  like  unto  an  inn,  or  the  dwelling-place, 
sometimes  of  the  soul  alone,  sometimes  of  the  soul  and 
demons,  and  sometimes  of  the  soul  and  logoi,  who  are  logoi 
sown  from  above  in  this  world  by  the  Joint  Fruit  of  the 
Pleroma,  and  by  Sophia,  and  who  dwell  in  the  earthly  body 
with  the  soul  when  there  are  no  demons  dwelling  with  it. 

p.  294.  This,  he  says,  is  what  was  written  in  Scripture  :  "  For  this 
cause  I  bow  my  knees  to  the  God  and  Father  and  Lord  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  God  would  grant  you  that  Christ 

'  -Kpofii&TiKacnv.  So  in  Homer  {Iliad,  VI,  125).  Cniice  translates 
"  provenerunt,"  Macmahon  rer\ding  apparently  ■KpoBe^Arjuacni',  "there 
has  been  projected." 

-  Geu.  ii.  7. 
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should  dwell  in  the  inner  man,  that  is  the  psychical  not 
the  somatic,  that  you  be  strengthened  to  comprehend  what 
is  the  depth  "  which  is  the  Father  of  the  universals  "  and 
what  is  the  breadth,"  ^  which  is  Stauros  the  Limit  of  the 
rieroma,  "or  what  the  length,"  which  is  the  Pleroma  of  the 
Aeons.  Wherefore,  he  says,  the  psychic  man  does  not  receive 
the  things  of  God's  spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him. 
l)Ut  foolishness,  he  says,  is  the  power  of  the  Demiurge,  for 
he  was  senseless  and  mindless  and  thought  that  he  fashioned 
the  cosmos,  being  ignorant  that  Sophia,  the  Mother,  the 
Ogdoad,  wrought  all  things  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  the 
world  for  him  who  knew  it  not. 

35.  All  the  prophets  and  the  I^aw,  then,  spake  from  the 
(inspiration  of  the)  Demiurge,  a  foolish  god,^  he  says,  being 
themselves  foolish  and  knowing  nothing.  Wherefore,  he 
says,  the  Saviour  declared:  "All  who  came  before  me  are 
thieves  and  robbers."^  The  Apostle  also:  "The  mystery 
which  was  not  known  to  the  first  generations."'*  For  none 
of  the  projihets,  he  says,  declared  anything  concerning  the  p-  295. 
things  of  whereof  we  speak  ;  for  all  (of  them)  were  ignored 
in  what  was  said  by  the  Demiurge  alone. ^  When,  therefore, 
creation  was  brought  to  completion,''  and  the  revelation  of 
the  sons  of  God,  that  is  of  the  Demiurge,  at  length  became 
necessary,  which  had  before  been  concealed,  he  says,  the 
psychic  man  was  veiled  and  had  a  veil  upon  his  heart. 
Then  when  it  was  time  that  the  veil  should  be  taken  away, 
and  that  these  mysteries  should  be  seen,  Jesus  was  born 
through  Mary  the  Virgin  '^  according  to  the  saying  :  "  (The) 
1  loly  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee  " — the  Spirit  is  Sophia — 
"and  a  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee" — the 

^  I  Cor.  ii.  14.  Ill  the  preceding  passage  taken  apparently  from 
Eph.  iii.  14  either  the  Gnostic  author  or  Ilippolytus  has  taken  some 
strange  liberties  with  the  received  Text,  which  see. 

-  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Valentinians  rejected  these  parts  of 
the  U.T. 

3  John  X.  8. 

*  The  rh  /nvtrrrjpioi'  rh  airoKeKpv/xfifvov  airh  twv  alwvwu  Kol  anh  tuiv 
yfi/ewv  of  Coioss.   I.  26  seems  to  he  what  is  aimed  at.  , 

^  are  St;  airh  rov  Arifxioupyov  AeAaATj^f'av  ;  "inasmuch  as  lliey  cer- 
tainly had  been  uttered  by  the  Demiurge  alone,"  Macmahon. 

*  Tf\os  fXaSev,    "received  the  finishing  touch." 

'  5;a  Mapi'as  t7)s  Tlapdefov.  A  manifest  allusion  to  the  well-known 
Gnostic  tloclrine  ihat  Jesus  took  nothing  from  His  Mother  but  came 
into  being  through  her  ws  Six  aoiKrivos,  "as  through  a  pipe  or  conduit." 
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Highest  is  the  Demiurge.  "Wherefore  that  which  is  born 
from  thee  shall  be  called  holy."  ^  For  He  was  born  not 
from  the  Highest  alone,  as  those  created  after  the  fashion 
of  Adam  were  created  from  the  Highest,  that  is  from  the 
Demiurge.  But  Jesus  was  the  new  man  (born)  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  (and  the  Highest),-  that  is  from  Sophia  and 
the  Demiurge,  so  that  the  Demiurge  supplied  the  mould 
and  constitution  of  His  body,  but  the  Holy  S[)irit  supplied 
p.  296.  His  substance,^'-  and  thus  the  Heavenly  Logos  came  into 
being,  having  been  begotten  from  the  Ogdoad  througli 
Mary.  Concerning  this  there  is  a  great  enquiry  among 
them  and  a  source  of  schisms  and  variance.  And  hence 
their  school^  has  become  divided  and  one  part  is  called  by 
Ihcm  the  Anatolic  and  the  other  the  Italiote.  Those  from 
Italy,  whereof  are  Heracleon  and  Ptolemy,  say  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  born  psychic,  and  therefore  the  Spirit 
descended  as  a  dove  at  the  Baptism,  that  is  the  Word 
which  is  of  the  mother  Sophia  on  high  and  cried  aloud 
to  the  psychic  man^  and  raised  him  from  the  dead.  This, 
lie  says,  is  the  saying  :  "  He  who  raised  Christ  from  the 
dead,  shall  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  (and  your  psychic)."  '' 
For  earth,  he  says,  has  come  under  a  curse.  "For  Earth," 
he  says,  "  thou  art,  and  to  earth  thou  shalt  return."  '     But 

^  Luke  i.  35.  "Txl/taros,  "  llie  Highest,"  was  according  to  M.  Ca- 
mont  (Suppl.  A'f7'.  iiistr.  piibl.  en  Belgique,  1S97)  the  name  by  whicli 
the  God  of  Israel  was  known  throughout  Asia  ?^Iinor  in  pre-Christian 
times. 

-  KoX  ToC  "t^'imov.     These  words  are  not  in  the  Codex. 

'  TT\v  fk  ovaiav  .  .  .  ■napa.(y\ri.  Again  "  essence  "  would  elymologi- 
cally  be  the  heUer  word,  but  "substance  "  is  used  as  more  familiar  to 
the  English  reader. 

*  SiSaa-KaXla-  It  is  significant  of  the  position  held  by  \'alentinus' 
teaching  in  the  Christian  community  that  the  A\'dentinians  are  often 
spoken  of  by  the  Fathers  as  a  school  of  tlnjught  lalhcr  than  a  schismatic 
Church  like  that  founded  by  Marcion. 

*  -yfyuivi  T(j)  ^vx^Kw.  So  in  Manichieism,  the  Living  Spiiit  goes 
towards  the  Land  of  Darkness,  where  the  First  Man  is  entombed  after 
his  defeat  by  Satan,  and  "  cries  in  a  loud  voice,  and  this  vt  ice  was  like 
a  sharp  sword  and  discovered  the  form  of  the  First  Man,"  who  is 
thereupon  drawn  up  out  of  the  Darkness  and  raised  to  tlie  upper 
spheres  where  dwells  the  Mother  of  Life.  Cf.  Forcninucrs,  II,  pp.  294, 
300,  n.  I,  and  302,  n.  i,  and  Theodore  bar  Khoni  and  other  authors 
there  quoted. 

*  Rom.  viii.  11  ;  the  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  received  text. 
'  Gen.  iii.  19. 
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those  from  the  East,  whereof  are  Axionicus  and  Bardes- 
anes/  say  that  the  body  of  the  vSaviour  was  spiritual.  For  p.  297. 
(the)  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  Mary,  that  is  Sophia  and  the 
Power  of  the  Highest  is  the  demiurgic  art,-  so  that  that 
which  was  given  by  the  Spirit  to  Mary  might  be  moulded 
(into  form). 

36.  These  things  then  let  these  men  enquire  after  in 
their  own  way,  and  if  they  sliould  happen  to  do  so  in  any 
other,  so  let  it  be.  But  (V^alentinus)  also  says  that  as  the 
false  steps  among  the  Aeons  had  been  put  straight^  and 
also  those  in  the  Ogdoad  or  Sophia  Without,  so  also  were 
those  in  the  Hebdomad.  For  the  Demiurge  was  taught  by 
Sophia  that  he  is  not  the  only  God  as  he  thought,  and  that 
beside  him  there  is  none  other  ;  but  he  knew  better  after 
being  taught  by  Sophia.  For  he  was  schooled  by  her  and 
was  initiated  and  taught  the  great  mystery  of  the  Father 
and  the  Aeons  and  told  it  to  none,  i'his,  he  says,  is  what 
he  spake  to  Moses  :  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  my  name  I  have 
not  announced  to  them,"*  that  is  to  say:  "I  have  not  told 
the  mystery  nor  have  I  explained  who  is  (jod,  but  I  have 
kept  to  myself  the  mystery  which  I  have  heard  from 
Sophia."  It  was  necessary,  then,  that  the  things  on  high 
having  been  put  straight,  in  the  same  sequence,"'  correction 
should  come  to  those  here.  For  this  cause  was  Jesus  the  p.  29S. 
Saviour  born  through  Mary,  that  He  might  put  straight 
things  here,  as  the  Christ,  who  on  high  was  projected  by 
Nous  and  Aletheia,  put  straight  the  passions  of  Sophia 
Without,  that  is,  of  the  Ectroma.  And  again  the  Saviour 
who  was  born  through  Mary  came  to  set  straight  the 
passions  of  the  soul.  There  are,  then,  according  to  them 
three  Christs,  the  one  projected  by  Nous  and  Aletheia  along 

^  So  Cruice.     Miller's  text  has  'ApS-qcridiris. 

-  ^]  SriiiitovpyiKri  Tfxvi)i  "the  process  of  fashioning." 

^  SiwpdiDTo.  So  that  Valentiinis  was  the  first  to  advance  the  theory 
which  we  find  later  among  the  Manichieans  that  this  earth  of  ours, 
instead  of  being  the  centre  of  the  universe,  was  in  fact  the  lowest  and 
most  insignificant  of  all  the  worlds,  and  that  salvation  only  came  to  it 
after  the  greater  universe  had  been  reformed — an  extraordinary  con- 
ception on  the  part  of  one  who  must  have  held,  like  his  contemporaries, 
geocentric  views  in  astronomy. 

*  Ex.  vi.  2,  3. 

"  Kara  Ti]v  avT^iv  aKoXovOiav.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Itxt,  aKo\o- 
v0ia  has  the  meaning  of  imitation. 
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with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  Joint  Fruit  of  the  Plcroma  the 
equal  yoke-fellow '  of  Sophia  Without  who  is  called  and  is 
herself  a  Holy  Spirit  (but)  inferior  to  the  first;  and  third, 
He  who  was  born  through  Mary  for  the  restoration  ^  of  this 
creation  of  ours. 

37.  I  consider  I  have  now  by  means  of  many  (explana- 
tions) sufficiently  sketched  the  heresy  of  Valentinus,  it 
being  a  Pythagorean  one ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
refutation  of  these  doctrines  by  exposition  should  stop. 
Plato,  moreover,  when  setting  forth  mybteries  concerning 
the  universe  writes  to  Dionysius  in  some  such  way  as  this:^ 
"  I  must  speak  to  you  in  enigmas,  so  that  if  the  tablet 
p.  299  should  suffer  in  any  of  its  leaves  on  sea  or  land,  whoso 
reads  may  not  understand."*  P'or  things  are  thus.  As 
regards  the  king  of  all,  all  things  are  his,  and  all  are  for 
his  sake,  and  he  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is  fair.  A  second 
(cause  exists)  concerning  secondary  things  and  a  third  con- 
cerning those  things  which  come  third. ^  15ut  respecting 
the  king  himself  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Put  after  this  the  soul  seeks  to  learn  of 
what  quality  these  are,  since  it  looks  towards  the  things 
which  are  germane  to  itself,  of  which  it  has  nought  suffici- 
ently. This  is,  O  son  of  Dionysius  and  Doris,  your 
cjuestion  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  all  evils.  But  it  is 
rather  that  anxiety  about  this  is  inborn,  and  if  one  does 
not  remove  it,  one  will  never  hit  upon  the  truth. ^  But 
what  is  wonderful  about  it,  hear.  For  there  are  men  who 
have  heard  these  things,  able  to  learn  and  able  to  remem- 
ber,^ and  who  have  yet  grown  old  while  straining  to  form 

^   ia6(^vyos.  -  eTrav6p6oo(Tii',  "  re-iectificalion  "  ! 

'  What  follows  is  from  Plato's  Second  Epistle,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  written  after  Plato's  return  from  his  third  voyage  to  Syracuse, 
and  is  perhaps  rather  less  suspect  than  the  other  Platonic  epistles.  V'et 
the  chances  of  interpolation  are  so  great  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on 
the  genuineness  of  any  particular  passage. 

"*  This  passage  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  one  doubtful  as  to  the 
Platonic  authoiship.  If  Plato  really  wanted  to  keep  his  doctrine  secret, 
the  last  thing  he  would  have  done  woidd  be  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
chance  reader  to  the  fact. 

•''  Burges  translates  :  "Put  about  a  second  are  the  secondary  things 
ard  about  a  thiid  the  third." 

^  Nearly  two  pages  are  here  omitted  from  the  Ejastle. 

'  Possibly  an  allusion  to  the  Platonic  theory  that  all  learning  is 
remembrance. 
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a  complete  judgment.  Tliey  say  that  what  (once)  appeared 
beUevable  is  now  unbehevable,  and  that  what  was  then 
unbehevable  was  then  the  opposite.  Looking  therefore  to 
this,  beware,  lest  you  repent  what  has  unworthily  fallen  p.  300. 
from  you.  Wherefore  I  have  written  none  of  these  things, 
nor  is  there  anything  (upon  them)  signed  Plato,  nor  will 
there  ever  be.  But  the  sayings  now  attributed  to  Socrates 
were  (said  by  him)  ^  when  he  was  young  and  fair."  ^ 

(Now)  Valentinus  having  chanced  upon  these  (lines)  con- 
ceived the  king  of  all,  of  whom  Plato  spoke,  to  be  Father 
and  Bythos  and  the  primal  source  of  all  the  Aeons. ^  And 
when  Plato  spoke  of  the  second  (cause)  concerning  second- 
ary things,  Valentinus  assumed  that  the  secondary  things 
were  all  the  Aeons  being  within  the  limit  of  the  Pleroma 
and  the  third  (cause)  concerning  the  third  things,  he 
assumed  to  be  the  whole  arrangement  without  the  limit 
and  (outside)  the  Pleroma.  And  this  Valentinus  made 
plain  in  the  fewest  words  in  a  psalm,  beginning  from  below 
and  not  as  Plato  did  from  above,  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  bcliolJ  all  things  hanging  from  air,  P-  j"'- 

I  perceive  all  things  upheld  by  spirit, 
Flesh  hanging  from  soul, 
Soul  standing  forth  from  air. 
And  air  hanging  from  aether, 
But  fruits  borne  away  from  Bythos 
But  the  embryo  from  the  womb."  * 

Understanding  this  thus  : — Hesh  is,  according  to  them, 
Matter,  which  depends  from  the  soul  of  the  Demiurge. 
But  soul  stands  out  from  air,  that  is  the  Demiurge  from 
the  Spirit  outside  the  Pleroma.  But  air  stands  out  from 
aither,  that  is  Sophia  Without  from  that  which  is  within 
(the)  limit  and  the  whole  Pleroma.     Fruits  are  borne  away 

1  To.  5'e  I'vu  Aeyu/xeua  'S.aiKpa.Tovs.  "  Said  of  him  "  or  "  said  by  him  '  ? 
The  passage  is  quoted  by  llie  Emperor  Julian  and  by  Aristides. 

-  So  that  Ilippolytus'  attempt  to  show  that  Valentinus  plagiarized 
from  Plato  resolves  itself  into  an  imaginative  interpretation  of  a  pur- 
posely obscure  passage  in  an  epistle  which  is  only  doubtfully  assigned 
to  Plato.  That  Valentinus  like  every  one  educated  in  the  Greek 
learning  was  influenced  by  Plato  is  likely  enough,  but  that  there  was 
any  conscious  borrowing  of  tenets  is  against  probability. 

^  TTpoa.pxV  Toiv  uKitiv  hlwvuiv. 

*  That  Valentinus  is  said  to  have  written  psalms,  see  TertuUian,  de 
Came  Christi,  I,  c.  xvii,  xx,  t.  ii,  pp.  453,  457  (Oehl.). 
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from  Bythos,  which  is  the  whole  emanation  of  Aeons 
coming  into  being  from  the  Father.  The  opinions  of 
Valentinus  have  therefore  been  sufficiently  told.'  It  remains 
to  tell  of  the  teachings  of  those  who  have  been  obedient 
to  his  school,  another  having  different  teaching. 

3.  About  Secutidus  and  Epiphancs? 

p.  302.  3S.  A  certain  Secundus,  who  was  born  at  the  same  time 
as  Ptolemy,  says  that  there  exist  a  right  hand  and  a  left 
hand  tetrad  like  light  and  darkness.  And  he  says  that  the 
Power  which  fell  away  and  is  lacking^  came  into  being  not 
from  the  thirty  Aeons,  but  from  their  fruits.  Put  there 
is  a  certain  Epiphanes,  a  teacher  of  theirs,  who  says : 
"The  First  Principle^  was  incomprehensible,  ineffable  and 

^  Of  the  sources  from  which  the  author  of  the  Philosophmnena  (hew 
this  account  of  Valentinus'  doctrine,  much  has  been  written.  Hilgen- 
feld  in  his  Kcticrgcschichte  dcs  Urchristcntliums,  and  Lipsius  in  tiie 
article  "Valentinus"  in  Smith  &  Wace's  D.C.B.,  agree  tiiat  its  main 
source  is  the  writings  of  Ileracleon.  Cruice,  Etudes  sttr  Ics  Fhiloso- 
phiiiiicna,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  largely  composed  of  extracts 
from  a  work  of  Valentinus  himself,  entitled  Sophia.  Salmon  {Henna- 
thi-na,  1SS5,  p.  391),  while  not  committing  liimself  to  a  definite  pro- 
nouncement as  to  the  writer  quoted,  says  that  Ilippolytus  undoubtedly 
quoted  from  a  genuine  \  alentinian  treatise,  and  that  this  last  is  above 
the  suspicion  of  forgery  with  which  he  is  inclined  to  view  other 
quotations  in  the  rhilosophmnena. 

*  The  notice  of  the  followers,  real  or  supposed,  of  \'alentinus  which 
occupies  the  remainder  of  Book  W  adds  little  to  our  previous  knowledge 
of  their  doctrines,  being  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  work  of 
IIipp(jlytus'  teacher,  St.  Iren;vus.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
although  the  Table  of  Contents  promises  us  an  account  of  (among 
others)  Ileracleon,  nothing  is  here  said  of  him,  although  that  shrewd 
critic  of  the  Gospels  was  thought  worthy  of  refutation  by  Origen  some 
fifty  years  later.  Yet  Hippolytus  mentions  Ileracleon  as  being  with 
Ptolemy  a  leader  of  the  Italic  School  of  Valentinians  which  seems  to 
dispose  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Lipsius  (Smith  &  Wace's  D.C.B., 
s.v.  "Valentinus")  that  Heracleon  was  the  author  from  whom  Hippo- 
lytus took  his  account  of  Valentinus'  own  doctrine.  Of  Secundus 
nothing  more  is  known  than  is  set  down  in  the  text,  while  the 
"Epiphanes"  here  mentioned  is  thought  by  some  to  be  not  a  name, 
but  an  adjective,  so  that  the  passage  would  read  "  a  certain  illustTious 
teacher  of  theirs. "  This  was  cenainly  the  reading  of  Irenanis'  Latin 
translator,  who  renders  the  word  by  '■'' darns."  Is  this  a  roundabout 
way  of  describing  Ileracleon?  As  to  this  sec  Salmon  in  D.C.B.,  s.v. 
"  llcrncleon." 

^  airifTTiiffav  koX  viJTip-i]aa<Tav.      Evidently  Sophia  is  meant. 
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uimameable  "  whicli  he  calls  Solitude  ^  and  that  a  Tower  of 
tiiis  co-exists  with  it  which  he  names  Oneness."  The  same 
Monotes  and  Henotes  preceded  [but]  did  not  send  forth  ^ 
an  unbegotten  and  invisible  principle  over  all  which  he 
calls'*  a  Monad.  "With  this  Tower  co-exists  a  power  of 
the  same  essence  with  itself,  which  same  power  I  also  name 
the  One."  These  four  Powers  themselves  sent  forth  the 
remaining  projections  of  the  Aeons.  But  others  of  them 
again  have  called  the  first  and  primordial  Ogdoad  by  these  p-  303- 
names  :  first,  "  licfore  the  lieginning,''  then  "  Inconceivable," 
third  "  Ineffable  "  and  the  fourth,  "  Invisible  ;  "  ^  and  (they 
say)  that  from  the  first  Proarche  was  projected  in  the  first 
and  fifth  place  Beginning  ;  from  Anennoetos,  in  the  second 
and  sixth  (place)  Unrevealed,  from  Arrheton  in  the  third 
and  seventh  place,  Unnameable  and  from  Aoratos,  Un- 
begotten.** (This  is  the)  Pleromaof  the  first  Ogdoad.  And 
they  will  have  these  powers  to  have  existed  before  P.ythos 
and  Sige.  But  yet  others  understand  differently  about 
Bythos  himself,  some  saying  that  he  is  spouseless  and  neither 
male  nor  female,  and  others  that  Sige  exists  beside  him  as 
his  female  and  that  this  is  the  first  syzygy. 

4.  About  Ptolemy? 

39.  But  the  adiicrents  of  Ptolemy  say  that  he  [Bythos]  p.  304. 
has  two  partners  whom  they  call  also  (his)  predispositions^ 

*    Mrn'oTfj?-  -    'E;'0T7}S. 

^  7rpoi;;.-aj'To  )x)]  ir^oefi.fi'at,  proluleruiil  noil  frofcrcndo  ex  sc,  Cr. 
So  Iren;vus,  I,  xi.  3,  p.  104,  II.  In  his  note  Harvey  .says  that  the 
passage  implies  that  Henotes  and  Monotes  "  put  forth  as  the  original 
cause  the  Bfo/n/n'm;,  but  so  as  that  the  Ba^iniiii/f^  was  eternally 
insei)aral)le  from  their  unity." 

■*  Irenaus  makes  o  x6yos,  "  the  Word,"  the  sjieaker.  So  Tertullian, 
ndv.  I'al.,  '■'quod  scr/iio  voiat."  But  it  seems  more  natural  to  refer 
the  speech  to  Epipluines  or  "  the  Illustiious  Teacher." 

''  Tlpoapxhi  'AffffSTiros,  ''Apprjros  and  ^AvpaTos.  The  three  first 
names,  however,  are  not  in  the  text  but  are  restored  from  Irenteus, 
I,  V.  2,  p.  105,  II. 

"  These  four  new  names  are  :  'Apx'h  'AwaTaAT/TrTos,  'Avwi'6/.ia(TTos 
and  'AyfvvrjTos. 

""  Of  Ptolemy  vvc  know  a  little  more  than  we  do  of  Secmidus,  a  letter 
by  him  to  his  "fair  sister  Flora"  being  given  by  Epiphanius  {Ilacr. 
XXXIII.)  wliich  shows  a  system  not  inconsistent  with  that  described 
in  the  text.  Unlike  Valentinus  himself  he  gives  the  Father  a  spouse, 
or  ralher  two. 

"  hiaOiatis,  perliaps  "  slate.i  "  Cr.  and  Macinahon  tr.mslatc  "  dis- 
po-ilions." 
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(/.  c.)  Thouglit  and  \\'ill.  For  he  first  had  it  in  mind  to 
project  something,  and  then  he  willed  (to  do  so).  Where- 
iore  from  these  two  diatheses  and  powers,  that  is,  from 
Ennoia  and  Thelesis  as  it  were  blending  with  one  another, 
the  projection  of  Monogenes  and  Aletheia  as  a  pair  came 
to  pass.  I'he  which  types  and  images  of  the  two  diatheses 
of  the  Father  came  forth  visible  from  the  invisible,  Nous 
from  Thelema  ^  and  Aletheia  from  luinoia.  Therefore  also 
the  male  image  was  born  from  the  later-begotten  Thelema, 
but  the  female  from  the  unbegotten  Ennoia,  because 
Thelema  came  into  being  like  a  power  from  Ennoia.  P'or 
Ennoia  has  ever  in  mind  projection,  but  she  is  not  able  by 
herself  to  project  what  she  has  in  mind.  But  when  the 
power  of  Thelema  [came  into  being  later],-  then  she 
projected  what  she  had  in  mind. 

5.   About  Marcus? 

40.   And  a   certain  other  teacher  of   theirs,   Marcus,  an 
p-  305.  expert  in  magic,  depending  now  on  trickery  and  now  on 

^  Ilippolytus  here  suddenly  changes  from  Thelesis  to  Thelema.  But 
there  is  no  discoverable  difterence  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  words. 

-  Words  in  [  ]  from  Irenccus. 

^  This  Marcus  is  practically  only  known  lo  us  from  the  statements 
of  Irenanis,  from  which  tlie  accounts  in  the  text  and  in  the  later  work 
of  Epiphanius  are  copied.  .Salmon's  argument  (Z>.  C/>.,  s.v.  "Marcus") 
that  Alarcus  taught  in  Asia  Minor  or  .Syria,  and  that  Irenxus  himself 
only  knew  his  doctrines  from  his  writings  and  the  conlessions  of  his 
Gaulish  followers  on  their  conversion  to  Catholicism  seems  irrefutable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Irenceus'  statement  here  repeated  that 
Marcus  was  a  ma^icijin,  nor  the  generally  accepted  statement  of 
modern  writers  on  Gnosticism  that  he  was  a  Jevv.  This  last  deduction 
is  supported  by  his  use  of  Hebrew  formulas,  of  which  Irenaus  gives 
many  examples,  including  one  beginning  '  ParrTj/naxaiJ-oa-ffT]"  which 
appears  to  be  "  In  the  name  of  Achamot^h,"  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  Sophia.  A  more  cogent  argument  is  that  his 
identification  of  the  Gnostic  Aeons  wilh  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  and  their  numerical  values  is,  vnitatis  mutandis,  exactly  corre- 
spondent to  that  of  the  so-called  "  practical  Cabala  "  of  the  Jews  which 
was  re-introduced  into  Europe  in  the  tenth  to  twelfth  centuries,  but  which 
probably  goes  back  to  pre-Christian  times  and  is  ultimately  derived  from 
the  decayed  relics  of  the  Chaldaan  and  Egyptian  religions.  On  the  other 
hand,  Irena'us'  classing  of  Marcus  among  the  "successors"  or  followers 
of  \'alentinus  is  much  more  open  to  question.  The  reverence  he  shows 
for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  for  the  Pentateuchal  account 
of  the  Creation,  which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  system  of  tlie  Cabala,  is  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  V^ahntinus, 
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demons,  leads  astray  many.  For  he  says  that  there  is  in 
him  the  greatest  power  from  the  invisible  and  unnameable 
places.  And  often  he  takes  a  cup,  as  if  consecrating  it,^ 
and  prolonging  the  words  of  consecration,  causes  the 
mixture  to  appear  purple  and  sometimes  red,  so  as  to  make 
his  dupes  think  that  a  certain  grace  has  come  down,  and 
has  given  a  blood-like  power  -  to  the  draught.  But  the 
rogue,  though  he  formerly  escaped  the  notice  of  many, 
will,  now  that  he  has  been  refuted,''  have  to  stop.  For  he 
used  secretly  to  insert  a  certain  drug  leaving  the  power  of 
giving  such  a  colour  to  the  mixture,  and  then  to  wait  while 
uttering  much  gibberish,  until  it  dissolved  J^y  absorbing 
moisture  and,  mixing  witli  the  draught,  coloured  it.  And 
the  drugs  which  can  thus  give  colour  we  have  before 
described  in  our  book  against  the  Magicians,'*  and  have  set 
forth  how  leading  many  astray,  they  utterly  ruin  them. 
Which  (last),  if  they  care  to  consider  more  carefully  what 
has  been  said  above,  will  know  the  fraud  of  Marcus. 

41.  Which  (Marcus)  also,  mixing  a  cup  by  another  hand,  P-  306. 
(sometimes)  gives  it^  to  a  woman  to  consecrate,  while  he 
stands  by  her  side  holding  a  larger  one  empty  :  and  when 
the  dupe  has  made  the  consecration,  he  takes  (the  cup) 
from  her,  and  empties  it  into  the  larger  one  and  many  times 
pouring  (the  contents)  from  one  cup  to  the  other,  says 
these  words  over  them  :  "  May  the  Incomprehensible  and 
Ineffable  Charis  who  is  earlier  than  the  universals  fill  thy 
inner  man,  and  make  abundant  in  thee  the  knowledge  "  of 

who  as  we  have  seen  (n.  on  p.  ^^  s/f/>ra)  must  logically  have  rejected 
the  inspiration  of  llie  Old  Testament  altogether.  St.  Jeiome  (Ep.  "S,  «<'' 
llieod.,  I,  449),  says  indeed  that  Marcus  was  a  Basilidian,  and  altliongh 
we  have  too  little  of  IJasilides'  own  writings  to  check  this  statement, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Aeons,  which  is  ihe 
chief  point  in  which  \'alentinus  and  Marcus  coincide,  was  common  to 
all  three  heretics,  and  perhaps  drawn  from  a  source  earlier  than  them 
all.  The  language  of  the  formulas  given  by  Irenaus  but  not  re|)roduced 
by  Ilippolytus,  in  several  instances  bear  a  strong  likeness  to  that  of  the 
Great  Announcement  attriljuled  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Book  to 
Simon  Mngiis. 

-  aiij.aTwSrj  hiivafiw,  "  the  potenliality  of  blood  "  ? 
^  fAf7X"V*''os.     The  word  shows  that  by   "refutation"'  the  author 
generally  means  "exposure." 

''   lie  has  not  done  so,  unless  in  some  pirt  which  has  been  lost. 
^   e'Si'Sou.  "   rvwcTts. 
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her,  even  as  she  scatters  the  mustard  seed  upon  the  good 
ground  ! "  And  as  he  speaks  some  such  words  over  it,  and 
(thereby)  distracts  the  dupe  and  the  bystanders,  so  that  he 
is  considered  a  miracle-worker,  he  fills  the  larger  cup  from 
the  smaller  so  that  it  overflows.  And  we  have  set  forth 
the  trick  of  this  in  the  above-named  book,  where  we  iiave 
pointed  out  many  drugs  which  have  the  power  of  causing 
increase  when  thus  mixed  with  watery  substances/  especially 
when  mingled  with  wine  :  the  drug  compounded  before- 
hand, being  hidden  in  the  empty  cup  in  such  a  way  that  this 
may  be  exhibited  as  containing  nothing,  and  being  poured 
backwards  at^l  forwards  from  one  cup  to  the  other,  so  as  to 
dissolve  the  drug  by  mixture  with  the  water,^  and  so  that 

p.  307.  when  it  is  inflated  by  air,  an  overflow  of  the  water  comes 
about,  and  it  increases  the  more  it  is  shaken,  since  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  drug.  If,  however,  one  lays  aside  the  cup 
when  filled,  the  mixture  will  before  long  return  to  its  former 
volume,  the  power  of  the  drug  being  quenched  by  the 
continued  moisture.  Wherefore  he  hurriedly  gives  the 
bystanders  to  drink  ;  and  they  being  at  the  same  time 
scared  and  thirsting  for  it  as  something  divine  and  mingled 
by  a  god,  hasten  to  drink. 

42.  Such  like  and  other  things,  the  deceiver  undertakes 
to  do.  Whence  he  was  glorified  by  those  he  duped  and 
was  thought  sometimes  to  prophesy  himself  and  sometimes 
to  make  others  do  so,  either  effecting  this  by  demons  or 
by  trickery  as  we  have  said  above.  Further  he  utterly 
ruined  many,^  and  led  on  many  of  them  to  become  his 
disciples  (by)  teaching  them  to  be  indifferent  to  sin*  as 
free  from  danger  (to  them)  through  their  belonging  to  the 
Perfect  Power  and  partakers  of  the  Inconceivable  Authority. 
To  whom  also  after  baptism  they  promise  another  which 
they  call  Redemption,^  and  thereby  turn  again  to  evil  those 

p.  308.  who  remain  with  them  in  the  hope  of  deliverance,  (as  if) 

'  Oypais  ovrriaii.  Here  uvala  is  used  in  the  English  sense  of 
"  sulisUuice. "  No  such  suljstances  are  mentioned  in  Book  IV  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us. 

^  The  wine  used  in  the  Marcosian  Eucharist  was  evidently  niixtiiDt. 
not  iiirniui.     Some  efi'ervescent  powder  is  indicated. 

^  f^acpaviaas  ;  Cr.  translates  sediixit. 

*  iVKoXovs  .  .  .  irphs  rh  afxapTaveiv.  Cf.  the  doctrine  of  certain 
Antinomian  sects  that  "God  sees  no  sin  in  His  elect." 

^  'AT!o\{)Tj>wffts,  perhaps  "Ransom." 
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those  who  had  been  once  baptized  might  again  meet  with 
acquittal.  Through  such  jugglery/  they  seem  to  retain 
their  hearers,  whom,  when  they  consider  that  they  have 
been  (duly)  indoctrinated  and  are  able  to  keep  fast  the 
things  entrusted  to  them,  they  then  lead  to  this  (second 
baptism),  not  contenting  themselves  with   this  alone,  but  I 

promising  them  still  something  else,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing control  over  them  by  hope,  lest  they  should  separate 
from  them.  For  they  mutter  something  in  an  inaudible 
voice,  laying  hands  on  them  for  the  receiving  of  Redemp- 
tion which  they  pretend  cannot  be  spoken  openly  unless 
one  were  highly  instructed,  or  when  the  bishop  should  come 
to  speak  it  into  the  ears  of  one  departing  this  life."  And 
this  jugglery  is  practised  so  that  they  may  remain  the 
bishop's  disciples,  eagerly  desirous  to  learn  what  has  been 
said  about  the  last  thing  ^  whereby  the  learner  would  be- 
come perfect.  Of  which  things  I  have  kept  silence  for  this 
cause,  lest  any  should  think  1  put  the  worst  construction  / 

on  them.     For  this  is  not  what  we  have  set  before  us,  but  / 

rather  the  exposure  of  whence  they  have  derived  the  hints* 
from  which  their  doctrines  have  arisen. 

43.  For  the  blessed  elder  Irenceus  having  come  forward 
very  openly  for  (their)  refutation  has  set  forth  these  bap-  p.  309. 
tisms  and  redemptions  saying  in  rounder  terms  what  those 
who  traffic  ^  with  them  do ;  and  if  some  of  these  deny  that 
they  have  thus  received  them  (it  is  because)  they  learn  to 
always  deny.*^  Wherefore  we  have  been  careful  to  enquire 
very  sedulously  and  to  find  out  minutely  what  they  hand 
down  in  the  first  baptism  as  they  call  it,  and  what  in  the 
second  which  they  call  Redemption  :  and  no  unutterable 
doing  of  theirs  has  escaped  us..  But  let  us  abandon'  these 
things  to  Valentinus  and  his  school. 

^   iravovpyrii.ta. 

-  In  one  of  the  dociunents  of  the  Pisfis  Sophia,  (p.  23S,  Copt)  ■^. 
"mystery"  to  lie  spoken  "into  the  two  cars"  of  an  initiate  al)out  to 
die  is  described.  The  idea  was  evidently  to  provide  him  with  a  pass- 
word wliich  would  enable  him  to  escape  the  "punishments'"  of  the 
interincdi:ite  state,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  Egyptian  beliefs. 

^  eVerrxaToii',   perhaps  "  to  the  utmost." 

''  a(pui>iiiai.  In  the  PhilcwpJiiiniciia,  the  word  nearly  always  bears 
tliis  construction. 

"    ael  kpvila^ai.     ( "f.  the  "  Gcist  der  slcli  Trrm'inl''  of  Goethe. 
VOL.   11.  D 
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Marcus,  however,  imitating  his  teacher  himself  also  con- 
cocts a  vision,  thinking  thus  to  glorify  himself.  P'or  Valen- 
tinus  claims  that  he  himself  saw  a  new-born  infant,  hearing 
whom  he  enquired  who  he  might  be.  And  (the  infant) 
answered  declaring  himself  to  be  the  Logos.  Thereupon 
(Valentinus)  having  added  a  certain  tragic  myth,  wishes 
from  this  to  construct  the  heresy  which  he  had  already 
taken  in  hand.^  With  like  audacity,  Marcus  declares  that 
the  Tetrad  came  before  him  in  feminine  shape ;  because, 
he  says,  the  cosmos  could  not  bear  its  male  form.^  And 
p.  310'  she  disclosed  to  him  what  she  was,  and  the  coming  into 
being  of  all  things,  which  she  had  never  yet  revealed  to 
any  either  of  gods  or  men  (but)  announced  it  to  him  alonfe, 
saying  thus: — when  the  First  (Being)  who  has  no  father,^ 
the  Inconceivable  and  Substanccless  One,  who  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  willed  the  ineffable  to  be  spoken  and  the 
invisible  to  take  shape.  He  opened  His  mouth  and  a  Logos 
like  unto  Him  went  forth.  Who,  standing  beside  Him, 
\  showed   Him   what   He   was,   Himself  having  appeared   in 

^  the  shape  of  the  Invisible  One.     And  the  utterance  of  the 

name  was  on  this  wise.  He  spoke  the  first  word  of  the 
name  which  was  the  beginning  and  was  the  syllable  ^  of  four 
letters.  And  He  added  to  it  the  second,  and  it  also  was 
of  four  letters.  And  He  spoke  the  third,  which  was  of  ten 
letters  and  then  the  fourth,  and  this  was  of  twelve.  There 
came  to  pass  therefore,  the  pronunciation  of  the  whole 
name  of  thirty  letters,  but  of  four  syllables.  ]jut  each 
of  the  elements  has  its  own  letters  ^  and  its  own   charac- 

^  "  His  attempted  heresy." 

*  Like  the  rest  of  this  section  and  most  of  this  chapter,  Hippolytus 
here  follows  Irenseus  verbatim.  Why  the  apparition  of  the  Tetrad 
should  be  more  supportaljle  in  female  than  in  male  shajie  can  only  be 
guessed ;  but  the  frequent  personification  of  the  Grtat  Goddess  of 
Western  Asia  may  have  had  somethinjj;  to  do  with  it. 

*  ov  iraT7)p  ovSels  fiv,  "  whose  father  was  no  one  " — a  curious  expres- 
sion in  place  of  the  more  concise  aTrdrwp. 

*  Kal  ifv  T)  avWa^^  avrov  aToix^'i-'^v  nffaapuiv,  "and  taken  together 
it  was  of  four  letters."  He  is  jiunning  heie  on  the  double  sense  of 
(TToix^'iov  as  meaning  both  "letter"  and  "element."  In  the  M.ngic 
Papyrus  of  Leyden  which  calls  itself  "  Monas,  the  Stli  (book?)  of 
Moses,"  there  is  a  curious  account  of  how  the  light  and  the  rest  of 
creation  were  brought  into  being  by  the  successive  words  or  rather  the 
laughter  of  the  Creator.  Cf.  l.eemans,  Papypi  Graeci,  etc.,  Leyden, 
1885.  II,  pp.  S3  ft-. 

^  '^paixfxaTa. 
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tcr,^  and  its  own  pronunciation  and  fi-ures  and  images,  nor 
is  there  any  of  them  «'hich  perceives  the  form  of  another. 
Nor  does  it  see  that  it  is  an  element,  nor  know  the  pro  p 
nunciation  of  its  neighbour  ;  but  each  sounds  as  if  pronounc- 
ing tlie  whole,  and  believes  itself  to  be  naming  the  [universe].- 
For  while  each  of  them  is  a  i)art  of  the  universe,  it  thinks 
its  own  sound  names  as  it  were  the  whole,  and  does  not 
cease  to  sound  uritil  it  has  arrived  at  the  last  single-tongued 
letter  of  the  last  element.  I'hen  he  says  that  the  return  of 
the  universals  (to  the  Deity) '^  will  come  to  pass  when  all 
things  coming  together  into  one  letter  shall  echo  one  and 
the  same  sound.  He  supposes  that  tlie  likeness  of  this 
sound  is  the  Amen'*  which  we  speak  in  unison.  But  (he 
says)  that  the  vowels^  exist  to  give  shape  to  the  substance- 
less  and  unbegotten  Aeon,  and  that  they  are  those  forms 
which  the  Lord  called  angels,  which  behold  without 
ceasing  the  Father's  face.^ 

44.  But  the  names  of  the  elements  which  are  common 
(to  all)  and  may  be  spoken,  he  calls  Aeons  and  Logoi  and 
Roots  and  Seeds''  and  Pleromas  and  Fruits.     And  (he  says) 

'  Xc-po.KT7i(>a^  "imprcsj,"  or  ch.irncter  as  wc  might  say  CI  reek  cliai- 
acleis  or  sciipt.  'the  ditlerent  meanings  of  (iToixei'a,  ypdjj.iu.ara,  and 
XafiaKTi'if)  are  here  well  marked. 

^  So  Iienajus. 

•''  tV  awoKaTd(TTaaiv.  This  Return  to  tlic  Deity  was,  as  has  l>ecn 
shown  alinve,  the  great  preoccupation  of  all  these  Gnostic  sects.  They 
may  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Cf.  Arnold,  Kojiian 
Stoicism,  p.  193. 

*  The  primitive  Church  attributed  great  power  to  tlie  ritual  utterance 
of  the  word  v\men.  Thus  Ignatius' second  I''.])islle  to  the  Ephesians  : 
"  There  was  hidden  from  the  ruler  of  this  world  the  virginity  of  Mary, 
and  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  the  three  mysteries  of  the  shout  .  .  .  and 
hereby  .  .  .  magic  began  to  be  dissolved  and  all  bonds  to  be  loosed 
and  the  ancient  kingdom  and  the  error  of  evil,  is  destroyed  "  (Cureton's 
translation,  London,  1845,  p.  15)  ;  but  Lightfoot  would  read  (C7)po|is, 
"  proclamation,"  for  Kpavy-fi,  "shout.  In  (ha  Pistis  Sophia  the  word 
Amen  is  used  to  denote  a  class  of  Towers  concerned  apparently  with 
the  organii-ation  of  the  Kerasmos  or  semi-material  world  and  called 
sometimes  "  the  Three  "  and  sometimes  "  the  Seven  Aniens." 

^  Toi/s  {^ipdi'tyyovs'j.  The  word  in  brackets  is  not  in  the  Codex,  but  is 
supplied  from  the  corresponding  passage  in  Trenajus. 

•'  TTpi'xTuiTTov,  a  word  which,  as  Hatch  noted,  is  used  for  the  char- 
acter or  part  ]ilayed  by  an  actor  in  a  drama.  Matt.  .wiii.  10  is  here 
evidently  alluded  to. 

'  Cf.  the  Stoic  theory  of  \Ayoi  (rvfp/.iaTtKoi  or  "  seed-l'ovvcrs,"  for 
which,  see  .Arnold,  0/'.  cit.,  p.  161. 
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p.  312.  that  every  one  of  them  and  what  is  special  to  each  is  to 
be  comprehended  as  comprised  in  the  name  of  Ecclcsia. 
Of  which  elements,  he  says,  tliat  the  last  letter  of  the  last 
element  first  sent  forth  ^  its  own  sound,- the  echo  of  which 
going  forth  begot  its  own  elements  as  being  the  images  of 
the  other  elements.  Wherefrom,  he  says,  both  the  things 
here  below  were  set  in  order  and  those  which  were  before 
them  were  brought  into  being.-  He  says  nevertheless  that 
the  very  letter  the  sound  of  which  followed  immediately 
upon  the  echo  below  was  taken  up  again  by  its  own  syllable 
in  order  to  fill  full  again  the  universe,  but  that  the  echo 
remained  in  the  things  below  as  if  cast  outside  it.^  But 
the  element  its:^lf  wherefrom  the  letter  with  its  pronuncia- 
tion came  down  below,  he  says,  is  of  thirty  letters,  and 
every  one  of  the  thirty  letters  contains  within  itself  other 
letters  whereby  the  name  of  the  letter  is  named.  And 
again  others  are  named  by  other  letters  and  yet  others 
by  these  others,  so  that  the  total  comes  out  to  infinity,  if 
the  letters  be  written  separately.*     You  will  more  clearly 

p  313-  understand  what  has  been  said  (if  it  be  put)  thus: — The 
element  Delta  contains  in  itself  five  letters,  the  Delta,  the 
Epsilon,  the  Lambda,  the  Tau  and  the  Alpha  and  the  same 
letters  (are  written)  by  other  letters.''  If  then  the  whole 
substance*^  of  the  Delta  comes  out  to  infinity,  letters  con- 
stantly giving  birth  to  other  letters  and  succeeding  one 
another,  how  much  greater  than  that  one  element  is  the 
sea  of  letters  ?  And  if  the  one  letter  be  thus  infinite,  behold 
the  depth  "^  of  the  letters  of  the  whole  name  whereof  the 
industry  or  rather  the  idiot  labour  ^  of  Marcus  will  have 
the  Forefather  to  be  composed.  AMierefore,  (he  says)  the 
Father,  knowing  well  His  uncon fined  nature,  gave  to  the 
elements  which  He  calls  Aeons,  the  power  for  each  to  send 

*  Trpo^h-aro. 

-  That  is  to  say,  before  Chaos  was  organizcl  and  the  Aeons  hiouglit 
into  existence. 

■*  A  plain  reference  to  the  Ectroma  or  Sopliia  Witiiout. 

*  jSi'a  tSiv  •ypaufxaTOiiv  ypacpevruv  (Miller).  The  Codex  has  5ia  for  i5ia 
and  ypacpfPTos  for  ypa^iifTcov.  Cruice  bungles  the  passage  and  Mac- 
mahon  omits  it.      It  is  not  found  in  Irenojus. 

^  c.  £:  the  5  can  be  written  5,  e.  A,  t,  a. 

'  A  pun  on  the  name  of  the  .Supreme  Father,  Bythos  or  tlie  Deep. 

*  <pi\oTrovia  and  uaTuioiroi'ia. 
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forth  the  pronunciation  of  his  own  name,  whereby  none  is 
capable  of  pronouncing  the  whole. 

45.  And  [it  is  said  that]  the  Tetrad  having  explained 
these  things  to  him,  said  : — "  I  desire  now  to  show  to  thee 
Aletheia  ^  herself ;  for  I  have  brought  her  down  from  the 
dwellings  on  high  in  order  that  thou  mayest  behold  her 
unclothed  and  learn  her  beauty,  and  may  also  hear  her  p.  314. 
speak  and  admire  her  wisdom.     See  then  the  head  on  high 

the  first  Alpha-Omega,  and  the  neck  l!eta-Psi,  the  shoulders 
(together  with  the  hands)  Gamma-Chi,  the  breast  Delta-Phi, 
the  waist  Epsilon-Upsilon,  the  belly  Zeta-Tau,  the  privy 
parts  Eta-Sigma,  the  thighs  Theta-Rho,  the  knees  Iota-Pi, 
the  legs  Kappa-Omicron,  the  ankles  Lambda-Xi,  the  feet 
Mu-Nu."  Such  is  the  body  of  Aletheia  according  to  Mar- 
cus, this  the  form  of  the  element,  this  the  impress  of  the 
letter.  And  he  calls  this  element  Anthropos  -  and  says  that 
it  is  the  fountain  of  all  speech  and  the  principle  of  every 
sound,  and  the  utterance  of  everything  ineffable,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  silent  Sigc.^  "And  this  is  her  body.  But 
do  thou  raising  on  high  the  understanding  of  the  intelli- 
gence,* hear  the  Self-Begotten  and  Forefather  AV'ord  from 
the  lips  of  Truth." 

46.  When  (the  Tetrad)  had  thus  spoken  (says  Marcus), 
Aletheia  looking  upon  him  and  opening  her  mouth  spake  a 
word.  But  that  word  was  a  name  and  the  name  was  that 
which  we  know  and  speak  (to  wit)  Christ  Jesus,  having 
spoken  which,  she  straightway  became  silent.  And  when  p-  315 
Marcus  expected  her  to  say  something  more,  the  Tetrad 
again  coming  forward  said  :  "  Holdest  thou  simple  the  word 
which  thou  hast  heard  from  the  lips  of  Aletheia?  Yet  that 
which  you  know  and  seem  to  have  possessed  of  old  is  not 

the  name.  For  you  have  its  sound  only,  and  know  not  its 
power.  For  Jesus  is  an  illustrious  name  having  six  letters^ 
invoked  by  all  the  Elect.    But  that  which  occurs  among  the 

1  (3r  Truth.  "  i.  c.  Man. 

^  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Marcus,  following  perliaps  in  this 
the  Anatolic  School  o(  \'alcntinus,  made  Sij^e  not  the  spouse  of  Bythos 
but  merely  another  name  for  Aletheia. 

*  Tjjs  Sm^ouis  vorifj.a.  As  if  he  were  trying  to  avoid  writing  the 
word  Nous. 

'''  Ilippolytus  or  Marcus  here  jjlays  u])on  the  identity  of  the  eVio-Tj/.toi' 
or  digamnia,  the  name  of  the  sixth  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  which 
was  used  for  numeration  only,  and  the  adjective  i-ni<T7]jji.ov,  "illustrious." 
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(live)  ^  Aeons  of  the  ricronia  has  many  parts  (and)  is  of 
another  shape  and  of  a  different  type,  being  known  ])y 
those  of  (His)  kindied  whose  magnitudes-  are  ever  with 
Him." 

47.  "Know  ye  that  the  twenty-four  letters  amonu;  you 
are  emanations  in  the  hkeness  of  the  Three  Powers  encom- 
passing the  universe^  and  (the)  number  of  the  elements  on 

p.  316.  high.  For  suppose  that  the  nine  mute  letters^  are  those 
of  the  Father  and  of  Aletheia,  because  they  are  mute,  that 
is,  ineffable  and  unutterable ;  and  the  semi-mute  which  are 
eight,^  those  of  Logos  and  Zoe,  because  they  exist  as  it 
were  half-way  between  the  mute  and  those  which  sound, *^ 
and  they  receive  the  emanation  from  those  above  them  and 
the  ascension  of  those  below ;  and  the  vowels — and  they 
are  seven  ' — are  those  of  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia,  since  it 
is  the  sound  going  forth  from  .Vnthropos  which  has  given 
form  to  the  universals.  For  the  echo  of  the  sound  has 
clothed  them  with  shape. ^  There  are  then  Logos  and  Zoe 
having  the  8  and  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia  the  7  and  the 
Father  and  Aletheia  the  9.  But  since  the  reckoning  was 
deficient,^  He  who  was  seated  in  the  Father  came  down, 
having  been  sent  forth  from  that  wherefrom  he  had  been 
separated  for  the  rectification  of  the  things  which  had  been 
done,  so  that  the  unity  of  the  Pleromas  which  is  in  the 
Good  One  might  bear  as  fruit  one  power  which  is  in  all 
from  all.     x\nd  thus  the  7  recovered  the  power  of  the  8, 

p.  317.  and  the  three  places  became  alike  in  numbers,  being  three 
ogdoads.  Whic;h  three  added  together  show  forth  the 
number  of  24."     In  fact  the  three  elements  (which  he  says 

^  The  word  in  brackets  supplied  from  Irenivus. 

^  (iu  TO.  i.Lfyed-1}.  '1  he  allusion  seems  to  be  again  to  Mall,  xviii.  10. 
Tiie  angels  niiglit  well  be  considered  on  the  Valenlinian  theory  the 
greater  parts  or  counterparts  of  their  terrestrial  spouses.  In 
Epiphanius  to  Meyedoi  seems  to  be  used  for  the  Supreme  Being.  Cf. 
Panar.  Haer.,  XxXXI,  p.  314,  Oehl.  The  passage  is  said  lo  be 
suspect. 

3  One  of  the  later  documents  of  the  Pistis  Sophia  speaks  repeatedly 
of  certain  rpiSuj-a/ueis  or  rpi^vvaj.i.oi  (both  spellings  are  u.sed)  which 
seem  to  hold  a  very  exalted  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings,  alike  in  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  parts  of  the  universe. 

■*  <p,  X>  0,  f),  K,  T,  /3,  7,  S.  ^  A,  ^.  V.  p,  a,  C,  |,  ^• 

"  TO.  (pdovriii'Ta.  '  a,  e,  rj,  i,  o,  v,  w. 

"  /.i.op(/)V  avTols  TrepieTTolriaei',    "  has  put  shape  round  them." 

'  Reading  'E-TreiSv;  with  Ircnieus  instead  of  the  'EttI  5e  of  Ilippolytus. 
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exist  in  the  syzygy  of  the  three  powers,  which  are  6,  the 
flowing-forth  of  which  are  the  24  elements)  having  been 
quadrupled  by  the  Word  of  the  Ineffable  Tetrad  make 
the  same  number  for  themselves  which  he  says  is  (that) 
of  the  Unnameable  One.  But  they  were  clothed  by  the  6 
powers  in  the  likeness  of  the  Invisible  One,  of  the  images 
of  which  elements  the  double  letters  are  the  likeness,  which 
added  to  the  24  elements  by  analogy  make  potentially  the 
number  30.^ 

48.  He  says  that  the  fruit  of  this  reckoning  and  arrange- 
ment -  appeared"^  in  semblance  of  an  image  (to  wit)  He  who 
after  the  six  days  went  up  to  the  mountain  *  as  one  of  four 
persons  and  became  one  of  six.  Who  came  down  and  bore  p.  31^ 
rule  in  the  Hebdomad,  Himself  becoming  the  illustrious^ 
Ogdoad  and  containing  within  Himself  the  whole  number 
of  the  elements.  Which  the  descent  of  the  dove  coming 
upon  Him  at  the  baptism  made  plain,  which  (dove)  is 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  number  being  plainly  801.^  And 
because  of  this  Moses  said  that  man  came  into  being  on 
the  6th  day.  But  according  to  the  economy  of  the  Passion 
on  the  6th  day,  which  is  the  Preparation,'^  the  last  man  ap- 
peared for  the  regeneration  of  the  First  Man.  Of  this 
economy,  the  beginning  and  the  end  was  the  6th  hour, 
wherein  he  was  nailed  to  the  Cross.  For,  (he  says)  that 
the  perfect  Nous,  knowing  that  number  6  possesses  the 
power  of  creation  and  regeneration  '^  made  apparent  to  the 
Sons  of  Light  the  regeneration  which  had  come  through 
Him   who   appeared   as    Episemon.       For   the   illustrious 

^  So  that  the  "ineffable''  name  of  Christ  consisted  of  30  letters. 
So  Epiphanius,  Hacr.,  XXXIV,  p.  448,  Oeiil.  No  guess  hitherto  made 
as  to  its  transliteration  into  Greek  letters  seems  entirely  satisfactory  ;  but 
Harvey  (I>eji.,  I,  p.  146,  nn.  i,  2),  shows  that  x')  P^i  f'i'^t^ov  (for 
which  spelling  Nigidius  Figulus  and  Aulus  Gclliiis  are  quoted),  lUira, 
rr7yixa,  rav,  oh  {hv  6i.LU(p6v),  and,  a.;ain,  (r~Lyi.La,  can  be  made  to  count  30. 

-  The  text  has  avo.Koyias,  for  which  Miller  rightly  restores  olKoi'of.das 
fi'iii  Iren;cus.     Cf.  p.  318  (Jr.  infra. 

^  irecprjvfvai.      Irenicus  has  Tr^puKivai,  "  grew. 

*  See  the  Transfiguration  according  to  Malt.  xvii.  and  Mark  ix. 

^  Or  "the  Episemon." 

6  TT  =  80,  €  5,  p  100,  t  10,  (T  200,  T  300,  €  5,  f)  100,  a  I  =  801.  So 
A  I  -t-  n  800  =  801 . 

''  'H  Tvapaa-Kfu-n-     "  The  Preparation  "  (for  the  Passover) /.  f.  Friday. 

**  rhv  Twv  ej  apid/.i.o)',  5vvaiJ.iv  Truirjfffws  Kr\.  So  Tren.vus  Latm 
translation,  "  .Siictiteni  ai/n  nuincritiu  qui  est  sex  virtiilein  Jabricationis 
el  re'Jenerationeni  liabentcin. " 
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number  ^  when  blended  with  the  other  elements  comjjletes 
the  30-lettered  name. 

1>.  319.  49.  But  He  has  made  use  as  His  instrument  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  7  numbers,  in  order  that  the  Fruit  of  the 
self-inspired  (Council)  ^  might  be  made  manifest.  Consider, 
he  says,  this  Episemon  liere  present,  which  has  taken  shape 
from  the  Illustiious  One  who  has  been,  as  it  were,  cut  into 
parts  and  remains  without.  Who,  by  His  own  power  and 
forethought,  by  means  of  His  own  projection  which  is  that 
of  the  Seven  Powers,  imitated  the  Seventh  Power  and  gave 
life  to  the  cosmos^  and  set  it  to  be  the  soul  of  this  visible 
universe.  He  therefore  uses  this  same  work  also  as  if  it 
came  into  being  by  Him  independently  ;  but  the  rest  being 
imitations  of  that  which  is  inimitable  minister  to  the  Enthy- 
mesis  ^  of  the  Mother.  And  the  first  heaven  sounds  the 
Alpha,  and  that  following  it  the  Epsilon,  and  the  3rd  the 
Eta,  and  the  4th  and  middle  one  of  the  7  the  power  of 
the  Iota,  and  the  5th  the  Omicron,  and  the  6th  the  Upsilon, 

p-  320.  and  the  7th  the  Omega.  And  all  the  heavens  when  locked 
together  into  one,  give  forth  a  sound  and  glorify  Him  by 
whom  they  were  projected.  And  the  glory  of  the  sound- 
ing is  sent  on  high  into  the  presence  of  the  Forefather.^ 
And,  he  says,  that  the  echo  of  this  glorifying  being  borne 
to  the  earth  becomes  the  Fashioner  and  begetter  of  those 
upon  the  earth.  And  there  is  a  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of 
newly  born  children,  whose  breath  immediately  they  come 
forth  from  the  womb,  cries  aloud  likewise  the  sound  of  each 
one  of  these  elements.  As  then  the  Seven  Powers,  he  says, 
glorify  the  Word,  so  does  the  complaining  soul  among 
infants.  Wherefore,  he  says,  David  declared  : — "  Out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise."*^  And  again: — -"The  heavens  declare  the  glory 
1  6  -1-  24  =  30. 

'  TTJs  avTol3uu\r}rov  l3ov\rjs  •  .  .  o  Kapnos,  "  the  Fruil  of  the  self- 
counselled  Council,"  Irena;us. 

^  /j,tj.L7](Tei  T?;s  'E/85oyUa5os  Suvd/xews  i\f/vx<j-'ff^  Koaixov,  "imparled  in 
imitation  of  the  seven  powers  animation  to  this  world,"  (Macniahon)  ; 
hut  see  Irenivus  in  loc.  cit. 

*  As  hefore,  this  probably  means  "  Desire." 

''  This  seems  the  first  time  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  "  The  Column 
of  Praises  "  of  the  Manicha'ans  which  mounting  from  the  earth  and 
bearing  with  it  the  prayers  and  jiraises  of  mankind  plays  with  them  a 
considerable  part  in  the  redemption  of  Light  from  flatter. 

"  Ps.  viii.  2. 
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of  God."  ^  When  also  the  soul  is  in  pain  it  cries  aloud 
nothing  else  than  the  Omega  in  which  it  is  grieved,  so  that 
the  soul  on  high  recognizing  its  kindred  may  send  it  help. 

50.  And  so  far  as  to  this.-     But  concerning  the  begin-  i'-  32 
ning    of   the    24    elements,    she    speaks    thus  :  —  Henotes 
existed  along  with  Monotes  ^  from  which  (two)  came  into 
being  two  projections  :  Monad  and  the  One  which,  as  twice 
2,  became  four.     Vor  twice  2  is  4.     And  again  the  2  and 
the  4  being  added  together  the  number  6   is  manifested, 
but  when  these  6  are  quadrupled,  24.     And  these  names 
of  the  first  Tetrad  are  understood  to  be  the  holiest  of  holy 
things,  and  cannot  be  spoken,  but  are  known  by  the  Son 
alone.      The  Father  knows  also  what   they  are.      Those 
named  by  Him  in  silence  and  faith  are  :    Arrhetos  ^  and 
Sige,  Pater  and  Aletheia.     And  the  total  number  of  this 
Tetrad  is  24  elements.     For  Arrhetos  has  7  elements,  Sige 
5^  and  Pater  5  and  Aletheia^  7.     In  like  manner  also  the 
second  Tetrad,  Logos  and  Zoe,  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia, 
show  forth  the  same  number  of  elements.    .Vnd  the  spoken 
name  of  the  Saviour,  that  is  Jesus,  consists  of  6  letters  ;  but  p.  3 
His  unspoken  (name)  ^  from  the  number  of  letters  taken  one 
by  one,  is  of  24  elements,  but  Christ  (the)  Son  of  12.*^     But 
the  unspoken  (element)  in  the  Chreistos   is  of  30  letters 
and  is  that  of  the  letters  in  it,  counting  the  elements  one 
by  one.     For  the  [name]  Chreistos  is  of  8  elements  :  (**  for 
the  Chi  ^"  is  of  3,  and  the  Rho  of  2,  and  the  Ei  of  2  and  the 
Iota  of  4,  the  Sigma  of  5  and  the  Tau  of  3,  while  the  Ou  is 
of  2  and  the  San  of  3).    Thus  they  imagine  that  the  unspoken 

'  Ps.  xix.  I. 

^  Iienivus  puts  what  follows  into  tlie  mouth  oi  "the  all-wise  Sige." 
A  section  dealing  with  the  name  of  Aletheia  is  omitted  by  Hippolytus. 

*  Or  perhaps  "  Unity  in  Solitude." 

*  r.  e.  "  Ineffable." 

^  Four,  unless  we  spell  the  word  as  he  ap[mrently  does,  'S.eiyn. 

''  In  the  section  omitted  (see  n.  2  sitfra)  the  "  body  of  Aletheia"  is 
said  to  be  Sw5eKdfjie\os  or  "of  12  members,"  which  points  to  some 
different  notation. 

■^  Cf.  Rev.  xix.  1 1-13. 

*  As  Harvey  (/;-(!//. ,  I,  p.  145,  n.  3)  points  out,  this  forced  isopsephism 
is  only  reached  by  spelling  Eta  tji  and  the  Iota  in  Xptaros  eZ.  He  tpiotes 
Auhis  Gellius  in  support. 

"  The  words  in  brackets  (   )  are  not   in    Ircnaais  and  aie    probably 
llie  addition  of  some  commentator. 
^"  The  Codex  has  XP'- 
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element  in  "Chreistos  "  is  of  30  elements.  Wherefore  also, 
say  they,  He  said  '"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,''  thereby  indi- 
cating that  the  Dove  has  this  number,  which  is  eight  hundred 
and  one.^ 

51.  But  Jesus  has  this  ineffable  generatitjn.-  J*\jr  from 
the  Mother  of  the  Universals  the  first  Tetrad  came  fortli, 
as  if  it  were  a  daughter,  and  the  second  Tetrad  and  an 
Ogdoad    thus    came    into    being,   wherefrom    the    Decad 

P-  32j-  proceeded.  Thus  an  Eighteen  ^  came  into  being.  Then  the 
IJecad  having  united  with  the  Ogdoad  and  making  it  tenfold, 
[the  number]  So  [proceeded  ;  and  the  80]  *  being  again 
multiplied  by  10,  gives  birth  to  the  number  800.  So  that 
the  total  number  coming  forth  from  the  Ogdoad  to  the 
Decad  is  8  and  So  and  800,  which  is  Jesus.  For  the  name 
Jesus  according  to  the  number  in  the  letters  is  888.  And 
the  Greek  Alphabet  has  eight  monads  and  eight  decads 
and  eight  hecatontads  indicating  the  cipher  of  the  eight 
hundreds  as  88,  that  is  the  (word)  Jesus  (made  up)  from 
all  the  constituent  numbers.  U'herefore  also  He  is  named 
Alpha  and  Omega  as  signifying  the  birth  from  them  all. 

52.  But  concerning  His  fashioning^  (Marcus)  speaks 
thus :    Powers  which   emanated  from    the    Second    Tetrad 

p-  324-  fashioned  the  Jesus  who  appeared  upon  earth,  and  the 
angel  Gabriel  filled  the  place  ^  of  the  Logos  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  of  Zoe,  and  the  {)ower  of  the  Highest '  (that)  of 
Anthropos  and  the  Virgin  that  of  Ecclesia.  Thus  by 
incarnation  ^  a  man  was  generated  by  Himself  through 
Mary.  But  when  He  came  to  the  water,  there  descended 
upon  Him  as  a  dove  he  who  had  ascended  on  high  and  had 
filled  the  12th  number,^  in  whom  existed  the  seed  of  those 

'  IT  =  80,  €  =  5,  p  =  100,  j=  10,  (r=  200,  T  =  300,  e  =  5,  p  =  100, 
a  ==  I  :  lotal  801.  It  is  evident,  therefore  ti)at  Marcus  considered 
Christ  and  tlie   Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  same  Person. 

^  app->tTov  yiveaiv,  "  unspoken  derivation  "  ? 

'  OfKaoKTw,  an  unusual  word,  unknown  to  classical  Greek. 

*  Words  in  square  brackets  [  ]  supplied  from  Iren;eus. 

^  5ri/j.ioupyia.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  word  implies  construction 
from  previously  existing  matter. 

"  rhv  TOTTi  y  avaTmrXrjpwKei^at.  '   Cf.  Luke  i.  35. 

*  KaT  olKovoixlav.  'Phis  seems  here  the  meaning  of  the  word.  See 
DoUinger,  First  Age  of  Chnstiaiiily,  Eng.  ed.,  p.  170,  n.  2,  Hatch  ; 
lufliieiice  of  Greek  Ideas  tipon  the  Christian  Church,  p.  131  ;  ToUin- 
ton,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  H,  p.  13,  and  n.  I,  for  other  meanings. 

"  This    seems     unintelligible    unless   we     suppose   the    "body    of 
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who  had  been  sown  together^  in  Him,  and  had  descended 
together  and  had  ascended  together.  But  this  Power 
which  descended  on  Him,  he  says,  was  the  seed  of  the 
rieroma  having  within  it  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which 
through  them  was  known  to  be  the  unnamed  power  of 
Sige,  and  (to  be)  all  the  Aeons.  And  that  this  was  the 
Spirit  which  in  Him  spake  through  the  mouth  of  the  Son, 
confessed  Himself  to  be  Son  of  Man,  and  manifested  the 
Father,  yet  veritably  descended  into  Jesus  (and)  became 
one  with  Him.  The  Saviour  from  the  Economy,^  de- 
stroyed death,  they  say,  but  Christ  Jesus  made  known  the 
Father.  He  says  therefore  that  Jesus  was  the  name  of  the  p-  325- 
man  from  the  Economy,  but  that  it  was  set  forth  in  resem- 
blance and  shape  of  the  Anthropos  who  was  to  come  upon 
Him  ;  and  that  when  He  had  received  he  retained  the  An- 
thropos himself  and  the  Father  himself  and  Arrhetos  and 
Sige  and  Aletheia  and  Ecclesia  and  Zoe.^ 

53.  I  hope  then  that  these  things  are  clearly  to  all  of 
sane  mind  without  authority  and  far  from  that  know- 
ledge which  is  according  to  religion,  being  (in  fart)  frag- 
ments of  astrological  inventions  and  of  the  arithmetical  art 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  as  you  who  love  learning  will  also 
know  from  those  their  doctrines  which  we  have  exposed  in 
the  foregoing  books.  But  in  order  that  we  may  exhibit 
them  more  clearly  to  the  disciples,  not  of  Christ,  but,  of 
Pythagoras,  I  will  also  set  forth  so  far  as  can  be  done  in 
epitome,  the  things  which  they  have  taken  from  (this  last) 
concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  stars.  For  they  say  that 
these  universals  are  composed  from  a  monad  and  a  dyad, 
and  counting  from   a   monad  up  to  four,  they  bring  into  P-  3^6. 


Alelheia,"  said  alxnc  to  be  ihe  number  12,  lo  be  tlie  heaven  known  as 
"  the  Place  oi  Tiulh."     Cf.  Pistis  Sophia,  ]>    12S,  Cojit. 

•'■  The  same  expression  is  used  in  llie  Pislis  So/>hia  where  fesus 
"sows"  a  power  of  liglit  in  Elizabeth  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Cf.  p.  12,  Copt. 

^  Or  "  Arrani;enienl."  Marcus,  jierhaps  here  imitatins^  Valenlinus, 
])ostulates  several  Saviours,  one  of  whom  restores  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  .Mons  before  coming  to  this  earth. 

"*  In  hen;eiis  there  follows  here  a  lengthy  "  refutation  "  of  Marcus' 
doctrines  and  a  poem  condemning  him  and  his  teaching  which  some 
think  to  be  the  work  of  Polliinus,  lren;eus'  niartyrei.1  predecessor 
at  Lyons. 
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being  a  decad.  And  the  dyad^  again  going  forth  uj)  to 
Episemon,  for  example,  two  and  four  and  six  show  forth 
the  dodecad.  And,  again,  if  we  count  in  the  same  way 
from  the  dyad  up  to  the  decad,  the  triacontad  appears, 
wherein  are  the  ogdoad  and  decad  and  dodecad.  Then 
they  say  that  the  dodecad  through  its  containing  the  Epise- 
mon and  because  the  Episemon  closely  follows  it,  is 
Passion.-  And  since  through  this,  the  lapse  with  regard  to 
the  1 2th  number  occurred,  the  sheep  skipped  away  and 
was  lost.^  And  in  like  manner  from  the  decad  :  and  on 
this  they  tell  of  the  drachma  which  the  woman  lost  and 
lamp  in  hand  searched  for  and  of  the  loss  of  the  one 
sheep  ;  ^  and  having  contrasted  with  this  the  (number)  99, 
they  make  a  fable  for  themselves  of  the  numbers,  since  of 
the  1 1  multiplied  by  9  they  make  the  number  99,  and 
thanks  to  this  they  say  that  the  Amen  contains  this 
number.^ 
p.  327.  And  of  another  number  they  say  this: — the  element  Eta 
with  the  Episemon  is  an  ogdoad,  as  it  lies  in  the  Sth  place 
from  the  Alpha.  Then  again  counting  the  numbers  of  the 
same  elements  together  without  the  E]iisemon  and  adding 
them  together  as  far  as  the  Eta,  they  display  the  number  30. 
For  if  one  begins  the  number  of  the  elements  with  the 
Alpha  (and  continues)  up  to  the  Eta  (inclusive)  after  sub- 
tracting the  Episemon,  one  finds  the  number  30.''  Since 
dien  the  number  30  is  made  from  the  uniting  of  the  three 
powers,  the  same  number  3c  occurring  thrice  made  90 — 
for  three  times  30  are  90  [and  the  same  triad  multiplied 
into  itself  brought  forth  9].  Thus  the  ogdoad  made  the 
number  99  from  the  first  ogdoad  and  decad  and  dodecad. 

^  Willi  this  sentence,  Ilippolytus  again  picks  up  his  quotations 
from  IreiiLvus. 

-  Tra^oy,  "  a  passion  "  or  "  The  I'assion  "  ? 

''  TreTrXavrjo'dai. 

*  Ii-enivus'  Latin  version  here  makes  better  sense  : — Sintiliter  cl  a 
diiodccade  absccdentum  iiiiani  virtuicni  pcrisse  diviiiaiit  cl  lianc  esse 
inulicrcm  quae  pcrdiderit  drachtiiain,  ct  aCicndcrit  hiicniaiii,  ct 
iiivcncril  eatn. 

^  a  =  I,  II  40,  7j  8,  »'  50,  total  99.  Writers  of  the  sub-Apostolic  age 
seem  to  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  miraculous  power  of  the  word 
Amen  when  uttered  in  unison.  Cf.  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the 
Ephesians  (Cureton's  translation),  p.  15,  as  to  the  "  mysteries  of  the 
shout." 

«  Thus  a  ==  I,  ^  2,  7  3,  5  4,  6  5,  C  7,  -n  S  =  3°- 
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The  number  of  which  (ogdoad)  they  sometimes  carry  to 
completion  ^  and  make  a  triacontad  and  sometimes  deduct- 
ing the  1 2th  number  they  count  it  1 1  and  Hkewise  make 
the  loth  (number)  9.  And  multiplying  and  decupling'^ 
these  (figures)  they  complete  the  number  99.  And  since  p-  328- 
the  1 2th  Aeon  left  the  11  [on  high]  and  fell  away  from 
them  and  came  below,  they  imagine  that  these  things 
correspond  one  to  the  other.  For  the  type  of  the  letters  is 
instructive.  For  the  i  ith  letter  is  the  Lambda  which  is  the 
number  30  and  is  so  placed  after  the  likeness  of  the  arrange- 
ment on  high,^since  from  the  Alpha  apart  from  the  Episemon, 
the  number  of  the  same  letters  up  to  Lambda  when  added 
together  makes  up  the  number  99.*  But  (they  say)  that 
the  Lambda  which  is  put  in  the  nth  place  ^  came  down  to 
seek  for  what  is  like  unto  it  so  that  it  may  complete  the 
1 2th  number,  and  having  found  it  did  (so)  complete  it  is 
plain  from  the  very  shape  of  the  element.^  For  the  Lambda 
succeeding  as  it  were  in  the  search  for  what  was  like  unto 
itself  and  finding,  seized  it,  and  filled  up  with  it  the  place 
of  the  1 2th  element  Mu,  which  is  composed  of  two 
Lambdas.'  Wherefore  they  avoid  by  this  gnosis  the  place 
of  the  99  that  is  to  say  the  Hysterema^  as  the  type  of  the  p.  329. 
left  hand,  but  follow  the  One  which  added  to  the  99,  brings 
them  over  to  the  right  hand. 

54.''  But  they  declare  that  first  the  four  elements  which 
they  say  are  fire,  water,  earth  (and)  air,  were  made  through 
the  Mother  and  projected  as  an  image  of  the  Tetrad  on 
high.  And  reckoning  in  with  them  their  energies,  such 
as  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  dryness  they  exactly  reflect  the 
Ogdoad.  Next,  they  enumerate  ten  powers,  thus  :  Seven 
circular  bodies  which  they  also  call  heavens,  then  a  circle 
encompassing  these  which  they  call  the  Eighth  Heaven  and 
besides  these,  the  Sun  and  Moon.^''     And  these  making  up 

'  els  o\6k\7}pov.      Because  the  decad  is  a  "  perfect''  number. 

iTTicyv/xTrAfKoi'Tes  Koi  Se/coTrAatnotraj'Tes. 
■'  Tv/s  afou  olxovu^ias-     The  word  can  here  mean  nolh'ng  else. 

*  a  =   I,  0  2,  7  3,  S  4,  e  5,  {f  7,  7)  8,  0  9,  I  10,  /c  20,  A  30  =  99. 
''  I!ccau'<e  the  Episemon  has  no  riiros. 

'^  aroix^lov  here  used  for  "character."  '  AA  =  M. 

*  vffr4p7]/ja  ;  the  usual  Gnostic  name  for  the  \\)id. 

"  This  section  jiasses  over  Irenaius'  refutation  of  the  last,  and  forms 
the  hcginninp;  of  the  Xth  Ciiap.  (p.  164,  II.). 

'"  There  must  he  some  mistake  here,  as  the  Sun  and  Moon  were 
included  anionj;  tlie  seven  planetary  heavens. 
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the  nunil)cr  lo,  ihey  declare  to  be  the  image  of  the  invisible 
decad  which  is  from  Logos  and  Zoe.  And  (they  say)  that 
the  dodecad  is  revealed  through  the  circle  called  the  Zodiac. 
For  they  declare  that  the  twelve  most  evident  signs  shadow 
forth  the  dodecad  w^hich  is  the  daughter  of  Anthropos  and 

330.  Ecclesia.  And  since  they  say  the  highest  heaven  has  been 
linked  to  the  ascension  of  the  universals,  the  swiftest  in 
existence,  which  (heaven)  weighs  down  upon  the  sphere 
itself,  and  counterbalances  by  its  own  weight  the  swiftness 
of  the  others,  so  that  in  thirty  years  it  completes  the  cycle 
from  sign  to  sign  —this  they  declare  to  be  the  image  of 
Horos  encircling  their  thirty-named  Mother.^ 

Again  the  Moon  traversing  the  heavens  completely  in 
30  days,  typifies  (they  say)  by  these  days  the  number  of 
the  Aeons.  And  the  Sun  completing  his  journey  and 
terminating  his  cyclical  return  to  his  former  place  in  12 
months  shows  forth  the  Dodecad.  And  that  the  days 
themselves,  since  they  are  measured  by  12  hours,  are  a 
type  of  the  mighty-  Ogdoad.  And  also  that  the  perimeter 
of  the  Zodiacal  circle  has  360  degrees  and  that  each  Zodiacal 
sign  has  30.     Thus  by  means  of  the  circle,  they  say,  the 

331.  image  of  the  connection  of  the  12  with  the  30  is  observed. 
And  again  also  they  imagine  that  the  earth  is  divided  into 
12  climates,  and  that  each  several  climate  receives  a  single 
power  from  the  heavens  immediately  above  it  ^  and  pro- 
duces children  of  the  same  essence  with  the  power  sending 
down  [this  influence]  by  emanation  [which  is  they  say]  a 
type  of  the  Dodecad  on  high. 

55.  And  besides  this,  they  say  that  tlie  Dcniiurge  of  the 
Ogdoad  on  high,^  wishing  to  imitate  the  J  Soundless  and 
Everlasting  and  Unconfined  and  Timeless  One  and  not 
being  able  to  form  a  model  of  His  stability  and  permanence, 
because  he  was  himself  the  fruit  of  the  Hysterema,  was 
forced  to  place  in  it  for  rendering  it  eternal,  limes  and 
seasons  and  numbers,  thinking  that  by  the   multitude  of 

1  Not  of  course  ihe  r',gyptian  god,  but  tlie  Gnostic  "Limit"  or 
Cross.     The  passnge  is  not  very  clenr. 

^  IreriDeus  lias  (paeii^ris,  "radiant,"  and  tlie  text  itei'ys,  "empty"; 
Irenreus'  Latin  version  "//on  appa/'cnlcs''  or  invisible.  Probably 
^eydXri^  was  the  original  word. 

•^  Kara  KaOeTof.  jSIacmahon  thinks  this  refers  to  the  position  of  the 
sun,  which  is  unnecessary. 

■*  Irenasus  omits  the  words  "of  the  0"doad." 
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times  he  was  imitating  the  Ijoundless  One.  But  they 
declare  that  in  this  the  truth  having  escaped  him,  he  followed 
the  false  ;  and  that  therefore  when  the  times  are  fulfilled, 
his  work  will  be  dissolved.^ 

56.  These  things,  then,  those  who  are  from  the  school  p. 
of  Valentinus  declare  concerning  Oeation  and  the  Universe, 
every  time  producing  something  newer  ^  (than  the  last). 
And  they  consider  this  to  be  fructification,  if  any  one 
similarly  discovering  something  greater  appears  to  work 
wonders.  And  finding  in  each  case  from  the  Scriptures 
something  accordant  with  the  aforesaid  numbers,  they  prate 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  imagining  them  to  declare  alle- 
gorically  the  dimensions  of  the  Aeons.  Which  things  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  expedient  to  explain  as  they  are  sense- 
less and  inconsistent,  and  already  the  blessed  elder  Irena^us 
has  marvellously  and  painfully  refuted  their  doctrines. 
From  whom  also  [we  have  taken]  their  so  called  discoveries 
and  have  shown  that  they,  having  appropriated  these  things 
from  (the)  trifling^  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  and 
the  astrologies,  accuse  Christ  of  having  handed  them 
down.  Put  since  I  consider  that  their  senseless  doctrines 
have  been  sufficiently  set  forth,  and  tliat  it  has  been  already 
proved  whose  disciples  Marcus  and  Colarbasus*  by  be 
coming  the  successors  of  the  school  of  Valentinus  (really) 
are,  let  us  see  also  what  Pasilides  says.^ 

^  icaraKvaiv  Xafifiv,  "  receive  dissolulion." 

^  Katudrepa.     The  text  has  icfuuiTepa,  "more  inane." 

■'  Treptepyias,  "  bye-work." 

*  KoAdpQaaos.  Tlie  name  which  is  repeated  by  Tcrlullian,  Philaster 
and  Theodoiet  can  be  traced  back  to  the  sinole  passage  in  Irenievis, 
where  it  apjiears  in  cormection  with  the  name  2177)  as  "the  .Sige  of 
Colarbasns. "'  A  (Jernian  commentator  long  since  suggested  that  it 
was  not  the  name  of  a  brother  heretic  or  lollower  of  Marcus,  but  a 
corruption  of  the  words  J?1"IX  v?l  (^ol- Arba,  or  the  "  Voice  of  the  F'our," 
and  this  seems  now  generally  accepted.  As  most  if  not  nil  of 
Marcus'  pretended  revelations  are  said  to  have  been  dictated  to  him  by 
an  ap]iarition  of  the  Supreme  Tetrad,  he  may  well  have  called  the  book 
in  which  they  were  written  and  which  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
Ircna  us,  ])}■  some  such  name. 

•'  It  seems  needless  to  point  out  that  the  whole  of  these  chapters 
dealing  with  the  real  or  supposed  successors  of  X'^alenlinus  is  taken 
direct  from  Iren;LUS,  and  that  they  haxe  no  rclalinn  In  any  other 
author. 


BOOK   VII 

BASILIDES,    SATURNILUS,  AND   OTHERS 

1.  These  are  the  contents  of  the  yth  (Book)  of  the 
Refutation  of  All  Jfercsia. 

2.  What  is  the  opinion  of  BasiUdes,  and  that  he,  having 
been  struck  with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  constiucted  his 
heresy  from  them. 

3.  And  what  things  Satornikis,  who  flourished  at  the  same 
time  as  liasilidcs,  says. 

4.  How  Menander  set  himself  to  declare  that  the  world 
came  into  being  by  angels. 

5.  What  was  the  madness  of  Marcion,  and  that  his 
doctrine  is  neither  new  nor  (taken)  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
but  comes  from  Empedocles. 

6.  How  Carpocrates  talks  foolishness,  and  thinks  existing 
things  to  have  been  produced  by  angels. 

7.  That  Cerinthus  in  no  way  framed  his  opinion  from 
Scripture,  but  out  of  the  teachings  of  the  Egyptians. 

8.  What  are  the  Ebionites'  opinions,  and  that  they  prefer 
to  cleave  to  the  Jewish  customs. 

9.  How  Tl)eodotus  also  erred,  having  borrowed  some 
things  from  the  Ebionites  [but  others  from  the  Gnostics]. 

10.  And  what  was  taught  by  Cerdo,  who  both  declared 
things  (taken)  from  Empedocles  and  wickedly  put  forward 
Marcion. 

11.  And  how  Lucian,  becoming  a  disciple  of  Marcion, 
did  not  blush  to  blaspheme  God. 

12.  Of  whom  Apelles  becoming  a  disciple,  did  not 
teach  the  same  things  as  (the  rest  of)  the  school,  but 
being  moved  by  the  doctrines  of  the  physicists,  supposed 
an  essence  for  the  universe. 

58 
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I.   About  Basilides} 

13    Seeing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  heretics  arc  Hke  a  p-  335- 
sea    lashed    into   waves    by  the    force   of  the   winds,  their 

'  Of  the  Basilides  with  whose  doctrines  this  book  opens,  little  is 
known.  While  some  would  on  slender  grounds  make  him  a  Syrian, 
tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  he  taught  in  Egypt  and  especially  in  Alexandria, 
where  he  seems  to  have  steeped  himself  in  Greek  philosophy.  This 
must  have  been  during  tiie  reign  of  Hadrian  and  some  time  before  the 
appearance  of  the  far  greater  heresiarcii  Valentinus.  If  we  could 
believe  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  Basilides  was  a  fellow-disciple  with 
.Satornilus,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  of  Menander,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Simon  Magus  ;  and,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy 
witness  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Sfroin.,  VJI,  17),  he  himself  claimed 
to  be  the  disciple  of  Glaucias,  "  the  interpreter"  of  St.  Peter.    He  had  * 

a  son  Isidore  who  shared  his  teaching,  and  he  wrote  a  treatise  in 
twenty-four  books  on  the  Gospels  which  he  called  Exegefica.  The 
sect  that  he  founded,  although  never  popular,  lingered  for  some  time 
in  Egypt  ;  but  there  is  much  probability  in  Matter's  conjecture  {Hist. 
criL  du  Gnost.,  2nd  ed..  Ill,  36),  that  most  of  his  followers  became 
the  hearers  of  Valentinus. 

Our  author's  account  of  Basilides'  doctrine  at  first  sight  diflers  so 
widely  from  that  given  by  Irenreus  and  his  copyists  that  it  was  for  long 
supposed  that  the  two  accounts  were  irreconcilable.  The  late  Prof. 
Iloit,  however,  in  his  lucid  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography  showed  with  much  skill  that  this  was  not  so, 
and  that  the  Basilidian  doctrine  contained  in  our  text  is  in  all  proba- 
bility that  of  the  Exegetica  itself,  while  the  teaching  attributed  to 
Ilisilides  by  Iren^^us  and  others  was  the  same  doctrine  largely  cor- 
lupted  by  the  inconsistent  and  incoherent  superstitions  which  invariably 
attach  themselves  to  any  faith  propagated  in  secret.  The  immediate 
source  of  iiasilides'  own  teaching  cannot,  up  to  the  present  time,  be 
satisfactorily  traced  ;  but,  although  its  coping-stone,  the  non-existent 
Deity,  shows  some  likeness  to  the  Buddhistic  ideas  which  were  at 
any  rate  known  in  the  Alexandria  of  his  time  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  I, 
15),  it  is  probable  that  among  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
religion,  then  almost  extinct,  something  of  the  same  idea  might  have 
been  found.  His  obligation  to  the  Stoic  philosophy  is  well  brought 
out  by  Ilort;  and  he  was  doubtless  versed  in  the  dialectical  methods 
of  Aristotle,  which,  then  as  later,  formed  the  universal  equipment  of 
the  student  of  philosophy.  Ilippolytus'  theory  that  the  ground-work 
of  the  Hasilidiari  edifice  is  a  conscious  or  unconscious  borrowing  from 
Aristotle  derives  no  supjiort  from  any  Aristotelian  writings  known  to 
us.  Unlike  other  Gnostics,  Basilides  displays  no  animus  towards  the 
Jews  beyond  reducing  their  Deity  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Ilebdomatl,  01 
lowest  spiritual  world,  and  he  accepts  as  fully  as  possible  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  and  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  the  Docetism 
attributed  to  him  by  Irenxus  and  others,  there  is  here  no  trace,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lyons'  statement  on  this  point  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  he  here  confused  Basilides  with  some  other  heresiarch. 
VOL.   II,  E 
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hearers  ought  to  sail    through  them  in  quest  of  the  cahii 
harbour.     For  such  a  sea  is  botli  wild  and  hard  to  over- 

Tlie  distinctive  features  of  Basilides'  teaching  as  disclosed  in  our 
text  are,  however,  plain  enough.  Rejecting  all  icka  of  a  pre-existing 
matiter,  he  derives  everything  from  the'  Supreme  Being,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  be  so  unspeakably  and  inconceivably  great  thai  he  will  not 
even  say  of  Ilim  that  lie  exists.  He  it  is  who  from  the  first  decreed 
not  only  the  foundation  of  the  universe  but  also  the  means  and  agency 
hy  which  this  is  to  be  brought  about.  Nor  do  the  apparent  defects  in 
its  constitution  involve  in  Basilides'  system  any  thwarting  of  the  Divine 
Will  by  intermediate  agents,  or  any  lapse  from  duty  on  their  part.  All 
things  subsequent  to  the  Supreme  Being  are  in  effect  His  children,  and 
from  the  Panspermia  or  Seed-Mass  originally  let  fall  by  Him  emerges 
the  First  Sonhood,  or  purest  part  of  the  Sonhood,  which,  rising  from 
the  heap  by  its  own  lightness  and  tenuity,  springs  upward  into  the 
presence  of  the  First  Cause,  where  it  remains  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
light  when  needi-d  to  the  lower  parts  of  creation.  This  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  Second  Sonhood  (or  Second  Part  of  the  Sonhood), 
which,  emerging  in  like  manner,  rises  not  from  its  own  unaided  power, 
but  wiih  the  assistance  of  the  Boundary  Spirit,  who  must  have  its 
origin  in  the  Seed-Mass,  and  who  is  left  as  tlie  Boundary  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  part  of  the  universe  when  the  Second  Sonhood 
passes  to  the  Ogdoad  or  Eighth  Heaven.  This  Eighth  Heaven  is  under 
the  sway  of  the  Great  Ruler,  a  functionary  emiited  by  the  Seed-Mass 
for  the  purpose  of  governing  this  abode  of  perfection,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Second  Sonhood  like  the  First  ultimately 
returns  to  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  his  organization  of 
this  Eighth  Heaven,  the  Great  Ruler  is  much  helped  by  the  Son  whom 
he  calls  forth  from  the  Seed-Mass,  who  is  expressly  stated  to  be  greater 
and  wiser  than  his  own  Father. 

There  remains  in  the  Seed- Mass  two  other  world-creating  powers. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  maker  of  the  Seven  Heavens  or  Hebdomad,  which 
can  here  hardly  be  the  planets,  l)ecause  they  are  expressly  said  to  be 
sublunary.  He,  too,  produces  from  the  Seed-Mass  a  Son  greater  and 
wiser  than  himself,  who  again,  it  may  be  suppose.l,  assists  his  father  in 
the  organization  of  this  Hebdomad.  What  form  this  organization 
took  we  are  not  told,  although  there  is  some  talk  or365  beings  who 
are  all  "  Dominions  and  Powers  and  Authorities"  with  a  ruler  called 
Habrasax.  Below  this  Hebdomad,  however,  conies  this  world  of  ours 
called  the  "Formlessness,"  which  has,  it:  is  said,  "no  leader  nor 
guardian  nor  demiurge"  [i.e.  architect),  everything  happening  in  it  as 
decreed  by  the  Supreme  Being  from  the  first.  Vet  this  Formlessness 
contains  within  it  the  Third  Sonhood  (or  third  part  of  the  Sonhood) 
whose  mission  is  apparently  to  guide  the  souls  of  men  to  the  place  for 
which  they  are  predestined,  which  it  does  by  imparting  to  them  some 
of  its  own  nature.  Then,  when  the  time  came  for  the  Coming  of  the 
Saviour,  a  light  shining  from  the  highest  heavens  was  transmitted 
through  the  intermediate  places  to  the  Son  of  the  Hebdomad  and  fell 
upon  "Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,"  and  He  after  the  Passion  ascended  like 
the  two  first  parts  of  the  Sonhood  to  the  Divine  Presence.  In  due  time 
the  third  part  of  the  Sonhood  will,  it  is  said,  follow  Him.     When  this 
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pass,  as  the  Sicilian  (sea)  is  said  to  be,  wherein  are  fabled 
to  be  Cyclops  and  (Jharybdis  and  Scylla  and  .  .  .  the 
Sirens' rock.  "^  Which  sea  the  Greek  poets  make  out  that 
Odysseus  sailed  tlirough,  skilfully  availing  himself  of  the 
terror  of  those  fierce  beasts  :  for  their  cruelty  to  those 
sailing  among  them  was  notorious.  JiUt  the  Sirens,  singing 
clearly  and  musically  for  the  beguiling  of  those  sailing  past, 
persuaded  wiih  their  sweet  voices  those  who  listened  to 
approach  them.  And  they  say  that  Odysseus,  hearing  this, 
:5topped  with  wax  his  companions'  ears,  but  having  had 
himself  bound  to  the  mast  sailed  without  danger  past  the 
Sirens  while  listening  to  their  song.  Which  I  advise  those 
who  meet  with  them  to  do,  and  either  having  on  account 
of  weakness  stopped  their  ears  with  wax  to  sail  through  the 
teachings  of  the  heretics  without  listening  to  what,  like  the 
shrill  song  of   the    Sirens,  might  easily  persuade    them  to 


happens,  the  soul  predestined  to  the  Seven  Heavens  will  pass  thither, 
those  more  enlightened  will  be  admitted  to  the  I'.ighth  Heaven,  and 
those  entitled  to  the  most  glorious  destiny  of  all  will  probably  ascend 
with  the  third  part  of  the  Sonhood  to  the  Highest.  On  the  two 
inferior  classes,  there  will  then  fall  the  "  Great  Ignorance,"  a  merciful 
oblivicn  which  will  prevent  them  from  remembering  or  otherwise  being 
troubled  in  their  beatitude  by  the  knowledge  of  the  still  better  things 
above  them. 

How  the  salvation  of  these  souls  is  to  be  effected  there  is  no  indica- 
tion in  Hippolytus,  and  he  leaves  us  in  entire  doubt  as  to  whether 
Basilides  allowed  any  free-will  to  man  in  the  matter.  It  is  probable 
that  he  taught  the  doctiine  of  transmigration  as  a  means  of  purification 
from  sins  or  faults  committed  in  ignorance.  But  it  is  several  times 
asserted  that  he  looked  on  suffering  as  a  cleansing  process  for  the  soul, 
and  that  he  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  evil  (see  Ilort's  article  on 
Basilides  in  /?.  C/).,  I,  pp.  274,  275  for  references).  About  some  of 
liis  teaching  there  was  deliberate  concealment  {ibid.,  p.  279),  and 
Irena-us  (I,  xxiv.  6),  tells  us  that  his  followers  were  taught  to  declare 
that  while  they  were  "no  longer  Jews"  they  were  "not  yet"  (or 
}ierhaps  "more  than")  Christians.  In  this  we  may  perhaps  see  the 
intluence  of  the  rubrics  of  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  the 
beginning  of  that  secret  propagation  of  religion  which  was  to  find 
its  ripest  fruit  in  Manich;\;ism.  f^or  the  rest,  although  Irenixus 
(I,  xxiv.  5)  tells  us  that  Basilides,  like  Simon,  Valentinus,  and  other 
(inostics,  taught  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  phantasm,  and  even  that 
Simon  of  Cyrene  had  l)een  crucified  in  His  stead,  there  appears  no 
trace  of  this  in  our  text,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  is 
here  again  confusing  Basilides'  doctrines  with  those  of  his  successors. 

'  o()os,  "hill";  possibly  a  copyist's  error  for  S/jos,  "boundary"  or 
"shore." 
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pleasure ;  or  else  to  bind  themselves  to  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
hearkening     faithfully    (to    Him)    and    (thus)    not    to    be 
harassed,  being  persuaded   (only)  by  Him   to  whom  they 
P-  336.  are  bound  and  standing  upright.^ 

i^.  Since  now  we  have  set  forth  in  the  six  Books  before 
this,  the  (opinions)  which  have  gone  before,  it  seems  now 
that  we  should  not  keep  silent  about  those  of  Basilides 
which  are  those  of  Aristotle  the  Stagirite,  and  not  of  Christ. 
But  although  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  have  been  before 
expounded,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  now  setting  them 
forth  in  epitome,  so  that  the  teacher  by  their  closer  com- 
parison may  readily  perceive  that  the  sophisms  of  Basilides 
are  those  of  Aristotle. 

15.  Aristotle,  then,  divides  being  ^  into  three.  For  one 
part  of  it  is  genus,  another,  as  he  says,  species,^  and  another 
something  undivided.^     But  the  atom  is  so  called,  not  be- 

P-  337-  cause  of  the  smallness  of  its  body,  but  because  by  its  nature 
it  can  in  no  way  be  cut.  But  the  genus  is,  as  it  were,  a 
heap  composed  of  many  different  seeds.  From  which 
heap-resembling  genus,  all  the  species  of  existent  things  are 
severed ;  ^  and  it  is  (one)  genus  which  is  sufficient  for  all 
things  which  have  come  into  being.  In  order  that  this 
may  be  clear,  I  will  point  out  an  example  whereby  the 
whole  theory  of  the  Peripatetic  can  be  retraced. 

16.  Let  us  say  that  there  exists  simply  "  animal,"  ^  not  any 
particular  animal.  This  "animal"  is  neither  ox,  nor  horse, 
nor  man,  nor  god,  nor  anything  else  that  can  anyhow  be 
apparent,  but  simply  "animal."  From  this  "animal"  the 
species  of  all  animals  have  their  substance.'  And  the 
undifferentiated^  "animal"  is  the  substance  of  the  animals 
who  have  been  produced  in  species  ^  but  is  yet  none  of 

'  This  exordium  was  evidently  intended  to  be  spoken. 
^  ouffia,  Cruice  and  others  translate  this  by  "substance."     Here  it 
eviilently  means  "essence''  in  the  sense  of  "being." 
^  flSos,  I.e.  appearance  =  that  which  is  seen. 

*  arofj-os,  "  which  cannot  be  cut  or  divided,"  =  "  atom." 
^  afaSf^acrdai  TOfM-qv,  "  receive  cutting." 

^  (^(Sop  cnrXcos.  See  Aristotle,  Calegor.^c.  3.  The  "living  creature" 
of  the  A. V.  would  here  make  better  sense;  but  I  keep  the  word 
"animal"  in  the  text  out  of  respect  for  my  predecessors. 

"  i/Tro'crTao-is,  literally  substantia,  with  no  meaning  as  has  oiVi'a  of 
"lieing."     See  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,   p.   275. 

*  ai'6i56oi',  "abstract,"  or  "  non-=pecific  "  ? 
"  6!5e(ri»'. 
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them.     For  an  animal  is  man,   who  takes  his  beginning 
from  that  "animal,"  and  an  animal  is  horse  who  does  like-  p.  33S. 
wise.     The  horse  and  ox  and  dog  and  each  of  the  other 
animals   takes   its    beginning   from    the    simple  "animal" 
which  is  none  of  them. 

17.  But  if  that  "animal"  is  not  one  of  these,  (then)  the 
substance  of  the  things  which  have  been  produced  has, 
according  to  Aristotle,  come  into  being  from  the  things 
which  are  not :  for  the  "  animal "  whence  these  have 
severally  received  it  is  not  one  (of  them).  But,  while  being 
none  (of  them),  it  has  become  the  one  beginning  of  things 
which  are.  But  who  it  is  who  has  sent  down  this  begin- 
ning 1  of  the  things  which  have  been  produced  later,  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  its  proper  place. 

1 8.  Since  the  threefold  essence  is,  as  he  says,  genus,  species 
and  atom,  and  we  have  granted^  "animal"  to  be  genus, 
and  man  to  be  species  already  differentiated  from  the 
multitude  of  animals,  but  at  the  same  time  commingled 
with  them  and  not  yet  transformed  into  a  species  of  sub- 
stantial being,^ — I,  when  I  give  form  to  the  man  taken 
apart   from  the  genus,  call   him   by  the  name  of  Socrates 

or  of  Diogenes  or  any  one  of  the  many  names  (there  are),  p-  339- 
and  when  I  (thus)  restrict  with  a  name  the  man  who  from 
genus  has  become  species,  I  call  such  being  an  individual.* 
For  the  genus  is  divided  into  species  and  the  species  into 
an  atom  ;  but  the  atom  when  restricted  by  a  name  cannot 
by  its  nature  be  divided  into  anything  else,  as  we  have 
divided  each  of  the  things  aforesaid. 

This  Aristotle  calls  essence  in  its  first,  chief,  and 
strictest  sense,  nor  is  it  said  of  any  subject  nor  as 
existing  in  any  subject.''  But  he  speaks  of  the  subject  as 
if  it  were  genus  when  he  said  "animal"  of  all  the  animals 
severally  ranged  under  it,  such  as  an  ox,  a  horse,  and  the 

^  The  text  has  ra(n7)i'  ....  [ti]v  ovalav\  the  words  in  brackets 
being  rightly  deleted,  as  L'raice  notes. 

-  iOfn^da,  "  posilcd." 

'  (is  f'lSos  ovfflas  inroffTOTi'cTJs.  uiiich  shows  the  distinction  made  by 
the  author  between  ouaia  and  {nroa-raa-is. 

'  arofj.ov,  "  undivided." 

^  The  text  is  here  corrupt  and  lias  to  be  restored  from  .\ristotle's, 
the  word  I  have  ttanslated  "essence"  being  as  before  uiicria  wiiile 
subject  is  inroK€iu(i'oi'.  Cf.  Aiistotle  Ca/.,  c.  5,  and  Metaphysial,  IV, 
c.  8. 
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rest,  describing  them  by  a  common  name.  For  it  is  true 
to  say  that  man  is  an  animal,  and  a  horse  is  an  animal  and 
an  ox  is  an  animal  and  all  the  rest.  This  is  subjective,  the 
one  (name)  being  likewise  capable  of  being  said  of  many 

p.  340.  and  different  species.^  For  neither  a  horse  nor  an  ox  differs 
from  man  qua  animal  :  for  the  definition  of  animal  fits  all 
the  aforesaid  animals  alike.  For  what  is  an  animal?  If  we 
define  it,  a  common  definition  will  include  all  the  animals. 
For  an  animal  is  a  living,-'  feeling  being,  such  as  a  man,  a 
horse  and  all  the  rest.  But,  "in  the  Subject,"  he  says,  is 
that  which  exists  in  anything,  not  as  part  of  it,  but  as  being 
incapable  of  existing  apart  from  that  wherein  it  is,  (and  is) 
each  ^  of  the  accidents  of  being.  The  which  is  called 
Quality  because  by  it  we  say  what  certain  things  are,  as, 
for  instance,  white,  green,  black,  just,  unjust,  prudent  and 
such  like.  But  none  of  these  (qualities)  can  come  into 
being  by  itself,  but  must  needs  be  in**  something.  But, 
if  neither  the  "animal,"  which  is  the  word  I  use  for  all 
living  beings  taken  severally,  nor  the  "  accidents "  which 
are  found  to  occur  in  all  of  them,  can  come  into  being  of 
themselves,  then  from  those  things  which  do  not  exist, 
the  individual  things  ^  are  developed  and  the  triply-divided 
essence  is  not  compounded  ®  from  other  things.  Hence 
Being  '  so  called  in  its  first  and  chiefest  and  strictest  sense, 

p.  341.  exists  according  to  Aristotle  from  those  things  which  do  not 
exist. ^ 

19.  About  Being  ^  then  enough  has  been  said.  But 
Being  is  called  not  only  genus,  species  and  individual ;  but 
also  matter,  form  and  privation.  But  there  is  no  difference 
among  these  while  the  division  stands.     And  Being  being 

"^  Or  '"of  many  animals  although  they  differ  in  species." 
-  ifx-ifvxos,  "animated"  or  "ensouled." 

*  'iKaarov  [sic].  One  of  the  accidents  would  mnkc  belt-M-  sense. 
Cf.  vol.  I,  p.  56  supra. 

*  i.e.  "inherent."  ^  to.  a-TOjxa.  *  avixTr\r}f)uVTai. 

''  ovala,  which  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  text  may  be  translated 
"essence."  "  Being,"  perhaps,  is  better  here  as  more  familiar  to  the 
1- nglish  reader. 

*  These  definitions  of  "accident"  and  the  like  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  as  we  have  them  in  the  work  known  as 
the  Orgaiioii,  nor  in  any  other  of  his  extant  works.  lUrt  they  corre- 
spond with  those  given  ii  Book  \1,  and  are  there  altiibuted  to 
Pythagoras.     Cf.   p.  21  supra. 

"  ovaia  throughout. 
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such  as  it  is,  the  ordering  of  the  cosmos  came  about 
automatically  in  the  same  way.  The  cosmos  is  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  divided  into  many  [and  diflerent]  parts  ; 
[and]  the  part  of  the  cosmos  which  exists  from  the  earth  as 
far  as  the  moon  is  without  providence  or  governance  and 
has  its  rise  only  in  its  own  nature.  But  that  which  is 
beyond  the  moon,  is  ordered  with  all  order  and  providence 
and  is  (so)  governed  up  to  the  surface  of  heaven.  But  the 
(same)  surface  is  a  certain  fifth  essence  renewed  from  all 
the  elements  of  nature  wherefrom  the  cosmos  is  made  up, 
and  this  is  Aristotle's  "  Quintessence,"  being  as  it  were  a 
hypercosmic  essence.  And  his  system  of  philosophy  is 
divided  so  as  to  agree  with  the  division  of  the  cosmos.  For  p-  342- 
there  is  by  him  a  treatise  on  physics  called  Acroasis,  where- 
in he  has  treated  of  the  doings  of  Nature,  not  of  Providence, 
from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.  And  there  is  also  his  JSIeta- 
/'hysics,  another  special  work  thus  entitled,  concerning  the 
things  which  take  place  beyond  the  Moon.  And  there  is 
also  his  work  On  the  Quintessence,  wherein  he  theologizes.^ 
Like  this  also  is  the  division  of  the  universals  as  they  are 
defined  by  type  in  Aristotle's  philosophy.  But  his  work 
On  the  Soul  is  puzzling ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  in  three 
whole  books  to  say  what  Aristotle  thinks  about  the  soul. 
P'or  what  he  gives  as  the  definition  of  the  soul  is  easy  to 
say ;  but  what  is  explained  by  the  definition  is  hard  to  find. 
For,  he  says,  the  soul  is  an  entelechy  of  the  physical 
organism.  \Vhat  this  is  would  need  many  words  and  great 
utiquiry.  But  the  God  who  is  the  cause  of  all  these  fair  beings 
is  one,  even  to  one  speculating  for  a  very  long  time,  more  p-  343 
difficult  to  be  known  than  is  the  soul.  Yet  the  definition 
which  Aristotle  gives  of  God,  is  not  hard  to  be  known,  but 
impossible  to  be  understood.  P'or  He,  he  says,  is  a  con- 
ception of  conception  which  is  altogether  non-existent. 
Jiut  the  cosmos  is  according  to  Aristotle  imperishable  and 
eternal ;  for  it  contains  nothing  faulty  and  is  governed  by 
Nature  and  Providence.  And  Aristotle  has  not  only  put 
forth  books  on  Nature  and  the  Cosmos  and  Providence 
and  God,'^  but  there  is  also  a  certain  treatise  by  him  on 
ethics  which  is  called  The  Ethical  Books  wherein  he  builds 

'  That  is,  makes  fal)lcs  or  myths  about  the  i:;od-'. 
-   Macnialioii   rcmarl<s  that    these   must    be  among   Aristotle's    lost 
works,     This  is  doubtful. 
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up  a  good  ethics  for  his  hearers  cmt  o(  a  poor  one.  If, 
then,  Basilides  be  found  not  only  potentially  but  in  the 
very  words  and  names  to  have  transferred  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle  to  our  evangelical  and  soul-saving  teaching,  what 
remains  but  by  restoring  these  extraneous  matters  to  their 
(proper)  authors  to  prove  to  Basilides'  disciples  that,  as 
they  are  heathenish,  Christ  will  profit  them  nothing  ? 

p.  344.  20.  Now  Basilides  and  Isidore,  Basilides'  true  son  and 
disciple,  say  that  Matthias  recounted  to  them  secret  ^  dis- 
courses which  he  had  heard  from  the  Saviour  in  private 
teaching.^  We  see  then  how  plainly  Basilides  together 
with  Isidore  and  their  whole  band  belie  not  only  Matthias 
but  also  the  Saviour.  There  was,  he  says,  [a  time]  when 
Nothing  was,  not  even  the  nothing  of  existing  things,  but 
baldly  and  unreservedly  and  without  any  sophism,  nothing 
at  all.  But  when  I  say,  says  he,  that  [this]  7iias,  I  do  not 
say  that  this  existed,  but  I  speak  thus  to  signify  what  I 
wish  to  indicate.  I  say  then  that  nothing  at  all  existed. 
For,  says  he,  that  which  is  named  is  plainly  not  ineffable ; 
for  at  any  rate  we  call  one  thing  ineffable,  but  another  not 
ineffable.  For  truly  that  which  is  not  even  ineffable  is  not 
named  ineffable,  but  is,  he  says,  above  every  name  which  is 
named.  For  neither  are  there  names  enough  for  the  cosmos, 
he  says,  so  diverse  is  it,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  them.     Nor  do 

P-  3  }5-  I  undertake,  says  he,  to  find  proper  names  for  everything ; 
but  one  must  silently  understand  in  the  mind  not  their 
names,  but  the  properties  of  the  things  named.  For  identity 
of  names  has  made  confusion  and  error  concerning  things^ 
among  those  who  hear  them.  *  And  they  who  first  made 
this  appropriation  and  theft  from  the  Peripatetic  lead  astray 
the  folly  of  those  who  herd  with  them.  For  Aristotle  who 
was  born  many  generations  earlier  than  J^asilides,  was  the 
first  to  set  forth  in  the  Categories  a  system  of  homonyms 
which  these  men  expound  as  their  own  and  as  a  novelty 
[derived]  from  the  secret  discourses  of  Matthias. 

^  a.TroKpv(i)ovs.     Is   Matthias  a  corruption  of  Glaucias?     .See  n.  on 
P-  59  sitj>ra. 

^  Basilides  and  his  son  must  therefore  have  been  contempoiaries  of 
ihe  Apostles.      Even  if  we   treat  the  word  avrois  here  as  a  copyist "s 
inter|)olalion,  it  is  evident  that  Basilides  must  have  been  considerably 
anterior  in  time  to  Valentinus. 
■Kpay/j.a.Twi',  "transactions.'' 
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21.  When  nothing  [existed],  neither  matter,  nor  essence, 
nor  the  simple  nor  the  compound,  nor  [that  which  is 
conceived  by  the  mind]  nor  that  which  cannot  be  [so] 
conceived,  [nor  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  senses]^  nor 
that  which  cannot  be  [so]  perceived,  nor  man,  nor  angel 
nor  God,  nor  generally  any  of  the  things  which  are  named 
or  apprehended  by  sensation,  or  of  things  ^  which  can  be 
conceived  by  the  mind  but  can  be  thus  and  even  more  i'-  346. 
minutely  described  by  all : — (then)  [the]  God-who-was-Not 
— whom  Aristotle  calls  Concept  of  Concept,  but  (F^asilides) 
Hiin-who-is-Not,  without  conception,  perception,  counsel, 
choice,  passion  or  desire  willed  to  create  a  cosmos.  But 
I  say  (only)  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  says  he,  that  He  willed. 
I  signify  that  he  did  this  without  will  or  conception  or  per- 
ception ;  and  [the]  cosmos  was  not  that  which  later  became 
established  in  its  expanse  and  diversity,^  but  a  Seed  of  a 
cosmos.  And  the  Seed  of  tlie  cosmos  contained  all  things 
within  itself,  as  the  grain  of  mustard  (seed)  collects  into  the 
smallest  space  and  contains  within  itself  all  things  at  once  : — 
the  roots,  stem,  branches  and  the  numberless  leaves,  with 
the  seeds  begotten  by  the  plant,  and  often  again  those 
grown  by  many  other  plants.  Thus  the  God-who-was-Not 
made  the  cosmos  from  things  which  were  not,'^  casting 
down  and  planting  ^  a  certain  single  seed  containing  within  p.  347. 
itself  the  whole  seed-mass  '^  of  the  cosmos.  But  in  order 
that  1  may  make  clearer  what  these  (men)  say,  it  was  even 
as  an  egg  of  some  gorgeous  and  parti-coloured  bird  such  as 
a  peacock  or  some  other  yet  more  variegated  and  many- 
coloured,  contains  within  it,  though  one, -many  patterns'''  of 
multiform  and  many-coloured  and  diversely-constructed 
beings  ^ — so,  says  he,  the  non-existent  seed  of  the  cosmos 

^  Tlie  words  in  this  sentence  in  square  braci<cts  are  emendations  in 
the  text  made  by  different  editors. 

-  irpayixdrdiv,  as  in  last  note  but  one. 

■*   Kara  ttAcitos  kou  Siaipeaiv. 

■'  Hasilides  is  tlius  tlie  fust  (Tntjstic  to  teacli  the  doctrine  of  creation 
e  itihilo. 

'^   viroffTriffas.      Cf.    tlie    legend    of    Cyljclc,    Vol.    I,    p.     iiS,    n.    I 

®  iravff-Kepfxiav.  Tlie  word  is  found  in  the  frac;ments  of  .Aiiaxagoras 
and  Democritus  as  well  as  in  I'lalo.  Its  use  has  l;een  revived  by 
Darwin  and  Weissmann. 

'   iSf'ay. 

^  iwfTico!'.     Nothing  is  here  got  by  translating  tlie  word  "  substances." 
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cast  down  by  the  God-w  ho-was-Not  contained  (a  Seed-mass) 
at  once  niultiforin  and  (the  source)  of  many  beings.^ 

22.  All  things,  then,  which  are  to  be  described,  and 
those  which  not  having  yet  been  discovered  must  be  left  out 
of  the  account,  were  destined  to  be  fitted  for  the  cosnxjs 
which  was  to  come  into  being  at  the  proper  time  by  the 
help  given  to  it  by  such  and  so  great  a  ( Jod,  whose  quality  ^ 
the  creature  can  neither  conceive  nor  define.  And  these 
things  existed  stored  within   the  seed,   as,  in  a  new-born 

p.  34S.  child,  we  see  teeth  and  the  power  of  fatherhood  and  brains 
accrue  later  ;  and  those  things  which  belong  to  the  man 
but  do  not  at  first  exist,  evolve  gradually  out  of  the  child. 
For  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  any  projection  by  the 
God-who was-Not  became  something  non-existent, — since 
Uasilides  entirely  shuns  and  has  in  horror  [the  notion  ofl 
substances  of  things  begotten  [arising]  by  way  of  projection.^ 
For  what,  says  he,  is  the  need  of  projection  or  of  any  sub- 
structure of  matter  in  order  that  God  may  fashion  a  cosmos 
as  the  spider  makes  w'cbs,  or  mortal  man  takes  brass  or 
wood  or  some  other  portion  of  matter  to  work  with?). — But 
He  spoke,  says  he,  and  it  came  to  pass  ;  and  this  is,  as  these 
[heretics]  say,  what  Moses  spake: — "Let  there  be  light 
and  there  was  light."'*  Whence,  says  he,  came  the  light? 
From  nothing.  For  it  is  not  written  says  he,  whence  it 
came,  but  only  that  it  came  forth  frcjm  the  word  of  the 
speaker.  For  the  speaker,  says  he,  was  not,  nor  did  that 
which  was  spoken  [formerly]  exist.  The  seed  of  the  cosmos, 
he  says,  came  into  being  from  non-existent  things  [and  this 
seed  is]  the  word  which  was  spoken  :  "  Let  there  be  light." 
And  this,  says  he,  is  the  saying  in  the  Gospels :   "  This  is 

p.  349-  the  true  light  which  lighteneth  every  man  who  cometh  into 
the  world."  ^  It  takes  its  beginnings®  from  that  seed  and 
gives  light.     This  is  the  seed  which  contains  within  itself  all 

'  TToXvovcTiou.      Galen  uses  it  as  equiv.Tlent  to  "  very  wealtliy. " 
-  ovolov.     As  in  Aristotle,  Catc,  c.  5- 

*  This  with  Hippolytus'  interpolated  remark  emphasizes  the  i^reat 
diHerence  between  Basil  ides'  doctrine  with  its  assertion  of  the  creation 
e  nihilo  and  the  emanation  theory  of  all  other  Gnostics.  It  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  a  pre-existent  matter. 

^  Gen.  1.3. 

*  John  I.  9.  This  and  "  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  "  are  tlie  only 
undiuibted  references  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  made  by  Basilides. 
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the  Seed-Mass  which  Aristotle  says  is  the  genus  divided 
into  boundless  species,  since  we  divide  from  the  non- 
existent animal  ox,  horse  [and]  man.  Further,  of  the 
underl)'ing  cosmic  seed,  they  say,  "whatever  I  may  say 
came  into  being  after  this,  seek  not  to  know  whence  it 
came."  For  it  contained  all  seeds  stored  and  shut  up 
witliin  itself,  as  it  were  things  which  were  not,  but  which 
were  foreordained  to  exist  by  the  God-who-was-Not. 

Let  us  see  then  what  they  say  came  into  being  in  the 
first,  second  or  third  place  from  the  cosmic  seed.  There 
existed  (Basilides)  says  within  the  seed  itself,  a  Sonhood, 
threefold  throughout,  of  the  same  essence  ^  with  the  God- 
who  was-Not  and  begotten  of  the  things  that  were  not.  Of 
this  triple  divided  Sonhood,  one  part  was  subtle,  (one 
coarse)  and  one  wanting  purification.  Now  the  subtle  (part) 
straightway  and  as  it  bL;came  the  first  emission  of  the  seed  p.  350 
by  the  One-who-was-Not,  escaped  and  ascended  and  went 
on  high  from  below  with  the  speed  described  by  the  poet — ■ 

"  like  wing  or  tliought,"  ^ 

and  came,  he  says,  before  the  One-who-was-Not.  For 
towards  him  every  nature  strains  on  account  of  his  exceeding 
beauty  and  bloom, ^  but  each  differently.  But  the  coarser 
part  still  remaining  in  the  seed,  although  resembling  the 
other,*  could  not  go  on  high,  for  it  lacked  the  fineness  of 
division  which  the  ascending  Sonhood  had  of  itself,  and 
was  (therefore)  left  behind.  Then  the  coarser  Sonhood 
wings  itself  with  some  such  wing  as  that  w'herewilh  Plato, 

1  oixoouiTios.  Tile  first  occunence,  so  far  ns  it  can  be  traced,  of  this 
too-famous  word.  If  I  am  Tight,  tlie  interpretation  of  ovrri'a  by 
"substance"  came  later.  The  nature  of  the  Sonhood  (Tio'rTjj, 
Y.TiX.,  fiiietas,  which  I  translate  "Sonhood  "  hy  :ind}ogywi\.hpatcn:itas  = 
r'atherhood)  is  peculiar  to  Basilides,  the  i<lea  being  apparently  that 
witliin  the  Panspermia  was  concealed  a  germ  which  was  more  closely 
related  to  its  Divine  Parent  than  the  rest.  The  same  idea  nntlatis 
mutandis  reappears  in  Weissmann's  theory  of  the  germ-plasm. 

2  Ilnmcr,  Odysu-y,  VII,  36. 

•'  Oi'  uTref>0u\7]i'  KciWovs  Kol  copainrriTos.  The  Ionising  of  all  nature 
for  something  higher  is  also  nienlioucd  in  the  Book  on  the  Ophites 
(See  Book  V,  Vol.  I,  ]ip.  123,  140  supra).  The  phrase  was  evidently 
a  favourite  one  with  llippolytus,  and  he  therefore  uses  it  in  regard 
to  several  heresies,  as  he  has  done  with  the  magnet  simile. 

■*  /xifxr^TiKT)  Tij  ovaa,  "being  an  iniitalive  thing.'' 
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AristoUe's  teacher,  equips  the  soul  in  the  J'/uied/  us}  and 
JSasilides  calls  the  same  not  a  wing  but  Holy  Spirit,  clothed 
wherewith  the  Sonhood  both  gives  and  receives  benefit. 
It  gives  it  because  a  bird's  wing  taken  by  itself  and  severed 
from  the  bird  would  neither  become  uplifted  nor  high  in 

551.  air,  nor  would  the  bird  be  uplifted  and  high  in  air  if  dcj^rived 
of  the  wing.  This  then  is  the  relation  which  the  Sonhood 
bears  to  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  to  the  Sonhood.  For  the 
Sonhood  borne  aloft  by  the  Spirit  as  by  a  wing  bears  aloft 
the  wing,  (that  is  the  Spirit)  and  draws  nigh  to  the  subtler 
Sonhood  and  to  the  God-who-was-Not  and  fashions  all 
things  from  the  non-existent.  But  [the  Spirit]  cannot  abide 
with  the  Sonhood  for  it  is  not  of  the  same  essence,^  nor  has 
it  the  same  nature  as  the  Sonhood.  But  just  as  dry  and 
pure  air  is  naturally  fatal  to  fishes,  so  naturally  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  that  place,  more  ineffable  than  the  ineffiible  ones 
and  higher  than  all  names,  which  is  the  seat  at  once  of  the 
God-who-was-Not  and  of  the  [first]  Sonhood.  Therefore 
the  Sonhood  left  the  Spirit  near  that  blessed  place  which 
cannot  be  conceived  nor  characterized  ^  by  any  speech, 
[yet]  not  altogether  alone  nor  [completely]  severed  from  the 
Sonhood.  For  just  as  when  a  sweet  perfume  is  poured  into 
a  jar,  even  if  the  jar  is  carefully  emptied  a  certain  fragrance 
of  the  perfume  still  remains  and  is  left  behind,  and  although 

152.  the  perfume  be  removed  from  the  jar,  the  jar  retains  the 
fragrance,  but  not  the  perfume  — so  the  Holy  Spirit  remained 
bereft  of  and  severed  from  the  Sonhood.  And  this  is  the 
saying  :  "As  the  perfume  on  Aaron's  head  ran  down  to  his 
beard.''  ^  This  is  the  savour  carried  down  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  on  high  into  the  Formlessness  ^  and  Space  of 
this  world  of  ours,  whence  the  Sonhood  first  went  on  high 
as  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and  borne  on   his  loins.     For 

^   I'lato,  Phacdni^,  cc.  55,  56.  ^  bixoovcriov. 

^    v<xf)aKT7jp(cr9^»'a(.  *  t's.  cxxxiii.  2. 

■'  ajj.op(pias  Kal  rov  f>ia(TTi]fxaros  rov  uad'^ifias.      The  a^iopipia  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  the  Chaos  of  llie  other  Gnostics,  as  contrasted  wiih  the 
^-'^  Cosmos  or  ordered  world  whicli  in  this  case  is  above  it.     In  it,  as  we 
)   see  later  (p.  356  Cr.)  there  is  neither  "leader  nor  guardian  nor  demi- 
ts urge,"  and  everything  happens  by  predestination.     The  Siao-TTj^a  \vc 
have  already  met  with  in  the  teaching  of  Simon  Magus  (p.  261  Cr. ). 
Although  in  classical  Greek  it  means  an  "  interval,"  it  is  here  evidently 
intended  to   signify  something  uncultivated,   or,    as  we  should  say,  a 
"  waste."' 
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all  things,  he  says,  strain  upward  from  below,  from  the 
worse  to  the  better.  But  there  is  thus  nothing  of  those 
tilings  which  are  among  the  better  which  is  immovable,  so 
that  it  cannot  come  below.  l-5ut  the  third  .Sonhood,  he 
says,  which  is  in  need  of  purification,  remains  in  the  great 
heap  of  the  Seed-mass  giving  and  receiving  l)enefits.  And 
in  what  manner  it  does  this,  we  shall  see  later  in  the  fitting 
place. ^ 

23.  Now  when  the  first  and  second  ascensions  of  the  i^-  .153- 
Sonhood  -  had  come  to  pass,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  remained 
by  itself  in  the  way  described,  being  set  midway  between 
the  hypercosmic  firmaments  and  the  cosmos — for  Basilides 
divides  the  things  that  are  into  two  first  made  and 
primary  divisions,  one  of  which  is  called  by  him  an  ordered 
world, ^  and  the  other  hypercosmic  things — and  between 
these  two  [he  places]  the  Boundary  Spirit,^  which  same 
is  at  once  Holy  and  holds  abiding  in  it  the  savour  of  the 
Sonhood,  it  being  the  firmament  which  is  above  the  heaven.^ 
[When  these  ascensions  had  taken  place],  there  escaped 
from  and  was  engendered  from  the  cosmical  seed  and  the 
Seed-mass,  the  Great  Ruler,  the  head  of  the  cosmos,  a 
certain  beauty  and  greatness  and  power  which  cannot 
be  spoken."  For  he  is,  says'  [Basilides],  more  ineffable 
than  the  ineffable  ones,  mightier  than  the  mighty,  and 
better  than  all  the  fair  ones  you  can  describe.  He,  when 
engendered,  burst  through,  soared  aloft,  and  was  borne 
right  up  on  high  as  far  as  the  firmament,  but  stayed  there 
thinking  that  the  firmament  was  the  end  of  all  ascension 
and  uplifting  and  not  imagining  that  there  was  anything  p.  354. 
at  all  beyond  this.     And  he  became  wiser,  mightier,  more 

^  It  gi\'es  Ijenefil  by  ]iassiiig  into  the  souls  of  certain  chosen  men  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  highest  beatitude.  It  receives  it  by 
thus  purifying  itself  and  so  working  out  in  turn  its  own  salvation. 

^  lie  evidently  regards  the  three  persons  of  the  Sonhood  as  one 
being. 

^  "Cosmos."  ■•  Th  MeOuptov  nvivjxa. 

^  The  likeness  of  ihis  to  the  Egyptian  llorus  who  was  at  once  the 
sky-god  and  liie  ruler  of  the  sublunary  world,  whose  earthly  represen- 
tative was  the  Pharaoh,  is  manifest.  So,  too,  is  its  connection  with 
Iloros,   the   Liinii,  of  the   I'leroma  in   l^ook  VI. 

*  So  in  the  /'istis  Sophia  the  great  ruler  of  the  material  world  is  only 
spoken  of  as  the  Great  Propator  or  Forefather,  but  his  personal  name 
is  never  mentioned.  The  word  "Apx<»"'  here  applied  to  this  power  is 
never  used  by  later  Gnostics  except  in  a  bad  sense. 
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eminent,  and  more  luminous  and  everything  which  you  can 
describe  as  excelHng  in  beauty  all  the  other  cosmic  things 
which  lay  before  him,  save  only  the  Sonhood  left  behind 
in  the  Seed  mass.  For  he  knew  not  that  |  this  Sonhood]  was 
wiser  and  mightier  and  better  than  he.  '1  herefore  he  deemed 
himself  Lord  nnd  King^  and  wise  architect,  and  set  about 
the  creation  in  detail-  of  the  ordered  world.  And  in  the 
first  place  he  did  not  think  it  meet  for  him  to  be  alone, 
but  created  for  himself  and  engendered  from  the  things 
which  lay  below  him  a  Son  much  better  and  wiser  than 
himself.  For  all  this  the  God-who-was-Not  had  fore- 
ordained when  he  let  fall  the  Seed-mass.  When,  therefore, 
[the  Great  Ruler]  beheld  his  Son,  he  wondered,  and  was 
filled  with  love  and  astounded  :  for  so  [splendid]  did  the 
beauty  of  the  son  appear  to  the  Great  Ruler.  And  the 
Ruler  seated  him  at  his  right  hand.  This  is  what  is  called 
by  Basilides  the  Ogdoad  where  sits  the  Great  Ruler,  Then 
the  Cireat  Wise  Demiurge  fashioned  the  whole  of  the 
555.  heavenly,  that  is,  the  aethereal  creation,  l^ut  the  Son  be- 
gotten by  him  set  it  working  and  established  it,  being  much 
wiser  than  the  Demiurge  himself.^ 

24.  This  [creation]  is  according  to  Aristotle,  the  "  ente- 
lechy"^  of  the  organic  natural  body,  the  soul  activating 
the  body,  without  which  the  body  can  effect  nothing,  a 
something  greater  and  more  manifest  and  wiser  than  the 
body.  The  theory  therefore  which  iVristotle  first  taught 
regarding  the  soul  and  the  body,  Basilides  explained  as 
referring  to  the  Great  Ruler  and  his  so-called  son.  For 
the  Ruler  according  to  Basilides  begat  a  son ;  and  Aristotle 
says  that  the  soul  is  an  entelechy,  the  work  and  result''  of 
the  organic  natural  body.  As,  then,  the  entelechy  controls 
tJie  body,  so  the  son,  according  to  Basilides,  controls  the 
more  ineffable  God  of  the   Ineffables.     All  things  soever  '] 

'  5effT76Trjs  =  autocrat  or  ruler  having  unlimited  power. 

-   KadeKaffTa. 

^  Tlii-  idea  of  a  Power  bringing  into  being  a  son  greater  than  himself 
seeuH  peculiar  to  Basilides  among  Gnostic  teachers.  Its  origin  may, 
perhaps,  be  sought  among  Pagan  religions  like  the  Greek  worship  of 
Isis.      See  Foieruiiners,  I,  p.  63. 

■•  This  ivTeXexfia  or  (Quintessence  Aristotle  defines  (Mf/a/>/i}'s. ,  X,  9,  2) 
a^  actuality  or  the  property  of  a  thing  i/t  posse  which  lends  to  its  motion 
ur  activity  in  esse. 

*  a.Tror(\f(Tfj.a.      The  word  is  much  used  in  astrology. 
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then  which  are  in  the  aether  up  to  the  Moon  are  foreseen 
and  controlled  by  the  majesty  ^  of  the  Great  Ruler ;  for 
here  [i.e.  at  the  Moon]  the  air  is  divided  from  the  aether. 
Now  when  all  aethereal  things  had  been  set  in  order,  yet 
another  Ruler  ascends  from  the  Seed-Mass,  greater  than  all  p.  356. 
the  things  which  are  below  him,  save  only  the  Sonhood 
which  is  left  behind,  but  much  inferior  to  the  first  Ruler. 
And  this  one  is  called  by  them  "able  to  be  named." ^  And 
his  place  is  called  Hebdomad,  and  he  is  the  controller 
and  Demiurge  of  all  things  lying  below  him,  and  he  has 
created  to  himself  from  the  Seed-Mass  a  Son  who  is  more 
foreseeing  and  wiser  than  he  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
said  about  the  first  [Ruler].  And  in  this  space, ^  he  says, 
are  the  heap  and  the  Seed-Mass,  and  events  naturally  happen 
as  they  were  (ordained)  to  be  produced  in  advance  by  Him 
who  has  calculated  that  which  will  come  to  pass  and  when 
and  what  and  how  it  will  be.^  And  of  these  there  is  no 
leader  nor  guardian  nor  demiurge.  For  that  calculation 
which  the  Non-Existent  One  made  when  he  created  them 
suffices  for  them. 

25.  When,  then,  according  to  them,  the  whole  cosmos 
and  the  hypercosmic  things  were  completed,  and  nothing 
was  lacking,  there  still  remained  in  the  Seed-Mass  the  p.  357. 
third  Sonhood  which  had  been  left  behind  to  give  and 
receive  benefits  in  the  Seed.  And  the  Sonhood  left  behind 
had  to  be  revealed  and  again  established  on  high  above 
the  Boundary  Spirit  in  the  presence  of  the  subtler  Son- 
hood and  the  one  that  resembles  it  and  the  Non-Existent 
One,  as,  says  he,  it  is  written,  "  All  creation  groans  and  is 
in  travail  in  expectation  of  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of 
God."^  We  spiritual  men,  he  say,  left  here  below  for  the 
arrangement  and  perfect  formation  and  rectification  and 
completion  of  the  souls  which  by  nature  have  to  remain 
in  this  [Middle]  Space,  are  the  "sons  [of  God]."     "Now 

'  jxeyaAetoTriTos.  The  word  is  post-classical  and  used  in  its  modern 
sense  ns  an  epithet  of  the  Emperor  in  liyzantine  times.  Cf.  LXX, 
Jer.  xxxiii.  9;  Luke  ix.  43  ;  Acts  xix.  27. 

^  pTjrJs  as  opposed  to  &ppr)Tos,  "ineftable." 

'  That  is  to  say,  our  wurld. 

■*  di$  (pdaaavTU  Tfx^'i'''"  "^"'^  toi)  to,  fieWovra  yevecrOai  urf  56?  koI  010 
SeZ  wol  dy  Sei  heXoyia/xeuov.  The  readint^  is  very  uncertain.  Cf.  Cruice, 
p.  356  nn.  9,  10. 

''  l\i)m.  viii.  22. 
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from  Adam  to  Moses  sin  reigned  "  ^  as  it  is  written.  For 
the  Cireat  Ruler  reigned  who  held  sway  up  to  the  firma- 
ment, thinking  that  he  alone  was  God,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  higher  than  he.  For  all  things  were  kept  hidden 
in  silence.  This,  says  he,  is  the  mystery  w^hich  was  not 
known  to  the  earlier  generations ;  but  in  those  times  the 
King  and  Lord,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  the  universals  was 

p.  358.  the  Great  Ruler,  the  Ogdoad.  Yet  of  this  [Middle]  Space 
the  Hebdomad  was  King  and  Lord,  and  the  Ogdoad  is 
ineffable  but  the  Hebdomad  may  be  named.  This  Ruler 
of  the  Hebdomad,  says  he,  it  was  who  spoke  to  Moses, 
saying,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  the  name  of  God  was  not  made  known  to  them  : '' -  for 
thus  they  will  have  it  to  have  been  written — that  is  to  .say 
[the  name]  of  the  Ineffable  Ogdoad,  Ruler,  God.  All  the 
prophets  therefore  who  were  before  the  Saviour,  spoke  from 
that  place.^  AVhen  then,  he  says,  the  sons  of  God  had  to 
be  revealed  to  us,  about  whom,  he  says,  creation  groaned 
and  travailed  in  expectation  of  the  revelation,  the  Gospel 
came  into  the  cosmos  and  passed  through  every  Dominion^ 
and  Aulhority  and  Lordship  and  every  name  which  is 
named.  Ancl  it  came  indeed,  although  nothing  descended 
from  on  high,  nor  did  the  Blessed  Sonhood  come  forth 
from  that  Incomprehensible  and  Blessed  God-who-was-Not. 
But  as  the  Indian  naphtha,  when  only  kindled  from  afar  off, 
takes  fire,  so  from  the  Formlessness  of  the  heap  below  do 

p.  350.  the  powers  of  the  Sonhood  extend  upward.  For  as  if  he 
were  something  of  naphtha,  the  son  of  the  Great  Ruler  of 
the  Ogdoad  catches  and  receives  the  concepts  from  the 
Blessed  Sonhood  which  is  beyond  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
the  Power  in  the  midst  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Boundary 
of  the  Sonhood  distributes  the  rushing  and  flowing  concepts 
to  the  Son  of  the  Great  Ruler. ^ 

^  Uom.  V.  13,  14.  In  the  Greek  not  aixapria  as  in  tlie  text,  Imt 
Qavaros,  "death."' 

^  Cf.  Exod.  vi.  2,3.  Basllides  has  twisted  the  last  sentence,  "By  my 
name  Jehovah  was  1  not  known  to  them,"'  as  Ilippolytiis  notes. 

•'  iKuBev,  i.e.  from  the  Hebdomad.  Cruice  will  have  it  from  the 
Ogdoad,   hut  is  clearly  wrong. 

*  'Apx-li,  "Rule."  Cf.  Mdton's  "Thrones,  Dominations,  Prince- 
doms, Virtues,  Powers." 

■''  The  simile  of  the  vapour  of  naphtha  rising  and  catching  fire  from 
a  light  above  it  is  apt.     As  Prof.  A.  S.  Peake  points  out  in  his  article 
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26.  Therefore  the  Gospel  came  first  from  the  Sonhood, 
he  says  to  the  Ruler,  through  his  Son  who  sits  beside  him, 
and  the  Ruler  learned  that  he  was  not  the  God  of  the 
universals,  but  was  a  generated  [being]  and  had  above  him 
the  outstretched  Treasurehouse  of  the  Ineffable  and  Un- 
nameable  God-who-was-Not  and  of  the  Sonhood.^  And  he 
was  astounded  and  terrified  when  he  perceived  in  what 
ignorance  he  had  been,  and  this,  says  [Basilides]  is  the 
saying:  "The  fear  of  [the]  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  -  For  he  began  to  be  wise  when  instructed  by 
the  Christ  seated  beside  him,  and  learned  what  was  the 
Non-Existent  One,  what  the  Sonhood,  what  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  w'hat  was  the  constitution  ^  of  the  universals  and 
how  these  will  be  restored.^  This  is  the  wisdom  spoken  of  p.  360 
in  mystery,  as  to  which,  says  he,  the  Scripture  declares: 
"Not  in  the  words  taught  by  human  wisdom,  but  in  the 
teachings  of  [the]  Spirit."^  Then,  says  he,  the  Ruler  when 
he  had  been  instructed  and  made  to  fear,  confessed 
thoroughly  the  sin  he  had  committed  in  magnifying  him- 
self. This,  says  he,  is  the  saying  :  "  I  acknowledge  my  sin 
and  I  know  my  transgression ;  upon  this  I  will  make  full 
confession  for  ever."  ^ 

Now  when  the  Great  Ruler  had  been  instructed,  and 
every  creature  of  the  Ogdoad  had  been  taught  and  had 
learned,  and  the  mystery  had  been  made  known  to  those 
above  the  heavens,  it  was  still  necessary  that  the  Gospel 
should  come  to  the  Hebdomad  also,  so  that  the  Ruler  of 
the  Hebdomad  might  be  instructed  in  like  manner  and  be 
evangelized.'      The    Son   of  the  Great    Ruler  [therefore] 

on  "Basilides"  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Basil- 
idef,  throughout  his  system  asserts  in  opposition  to  Gnostics  like  Valen- 
tinus  that  salvation  comes  from  the  uplifting  of  the  lower  powers  rather 
than  by  the  degradation  of  the  higher. 

^  There  are  many  conjectural  readings  of  this  passage,  for  which  see 
Cruice. 

-  Prov.  i.  7.  So  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom.,  TI,  8,  36),  who  clearly  quotes 
this  passage  from  Basilides. 

*  Karacncevr).      Cf.   LXX,  (icn.  i.   I. 

*  a.nn\-aTa(TTa6T]ffeTai.  This  Apocalastasis,  or  return  of  the  worlds  to 
the  Deity  from  whom  they  came  forth,  is  a  favourite  source  of  speculation 
with  all  Gnostics. 

•''   I  Cor.  ii.  13. 

*  A  conflation  of  Ps.  xxxii.  5,  and  Ps.  li.  3. 

'  evayyeXtaOrifferaL,  "have  the  good  news  announced  to  him  "  ? 

vol..  II.  F 
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enlightened  the  Son  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Hebdomad,  having 
caught  the  light  which  he  had  from  the  Sonhood  on  high, 
and  the  Son  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Hebdomad  was  enlightened, 
and  the  Gospel  was  announced  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Hebdo- 
mad, and  he  in  like  manner  as  has  been  said  was  both 
'"terrified  and  made  confession.     When  then  all  things  in  the 

p.  361.  Hebdomad  had  been  enlightened,  and  the  (iospel  had  been 
announced  to  them — for  according  to  them,  the  creatures 
belonging  to  these  spaces  are  boundless  and  are  Dominions 
and  Powers  and  Authorities,  concerning  whom  they  have 
a  very  long  story  told  by  many  [authors].  |  And]  they 
imagine  that  there  are  there  365  heavens,  and  Habrasax  is 
their  Great  Ruler,  because  his  name  comprises  the  cipher 
365,  wherefore  the  year  consists  of  that  number  of  days  ^ — 
but  when,  says  he,  the^e  things  had  come  to  pass,  it  was 
still  necessary  that  our  Formlessness  should  be  enlightened 
and  that  the  mystery  unknown  to  the  earlier  generations 
should  be  revealed  to  the  Sonhood  left  behind  in  the  P'orm- 
lessness  as  if  he  were  an  abortion.  As,  says  he,  it  is  written : 
"  By  revelation  was  made  known  to  mo  the  mystery  ;"  -  and 
again,  "  I  heard  unsi^eakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful 
for  man  to  utter."  ^     [Thus]  the  light  came  down  from  the 

p.  362.  Hebdomad,  which  had  come  down  from  the  Ogdoad  on 
high  to  the  Son  of  the  Hebdomad,  upon  Jesus  the  son  of 
Mary,  and  He,  having  caught  it,  was  enlightened  by  the 
light  shining  upon  Him.*  This,  says  he,  is  the  saying: — 
"The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,"  [that  is],  that 
which  passed  from  the  Sonhood  through  the  Boundary 
Spirit  into  the  Ogdoad  and  Hebdomad  down  to  Mary,  "and 
the  Power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee,"''  [that  is] 
the  power  of  the  unction^  from  the  Height  of  the  Demiurge 
on  high  unto  the  creation  which  is  of  the  Son.     But,  he 

^  It  is  the  words  in  brackets  whicli  connect  the  system  of  tlie 
text  with  that  atlriliuted  to  Basilides  by  Iren;eiis  and  Epiphanius.  Cf. 
Iran.,  I,  xxiv.  5,  pp.  202,  203,  and  n.  6,  II.,  andEpiph.,  ffaer.,XXlY. 

'^  Eph.  iii.  3,  5.  ■'■  2  Cor.  xii.  4. 

•*  As  at  the  Baptism  in  Jordan  where,  according  to  the  almost 
universal  tradition,   the  water  was   h'ghted  np. 

^  Luke  i.  35. 

''  Siiva/uis  TTjs  xpiff^y.  1  has  in  Cruice.  Miller  would  read  Kpiaeoos, 
and  Roeper  'O75oa5os.  Perhaps  the  correct  reading  is  xp'o''''<^^>  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  common  to  nearly  all  Gnostics  that  the  Christos  only 
came  upon  Jesus  at  His  Bnptism. 
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says,  up  till  that  [lime]  the  cosmos  was  thus  constituted, 
until  [the  time]  when  the  whole  Sonhood  left  behind  in  the 
I'ornilessness  to  benefit  souls  and  [itsell]  to  receive  benefits 
should  be  transformed  and  follow  Jesus,  and  should  go  on 
high  and  come  forth  purified,  and  should  become  most 
subtle  as  it  might  do  by  ascension  like  the  First  [Sonhood]. 
l<'or  it  possesses  all  the  power  of  attaching  itself  naturally  to 
the  light  which  shines  downward  from  on  high. 

27.  When  therefore,  he  says,  every  Sonhood  shall  have 
come  [forth]  and  shall  be  established  above  the  Boundary 
Spirit,  the  creation  shall  then  receive  pity.  For  up  till  now,  p.  363- 
he  says  it  wails  and  is  tortured  and  awaits  the  revelation  of 
the  sons  of  God,  so  that  all  the  men  of  the  Sonhood  shall 
ascend  from  this  place.  A\'hen  this  shall  have  come  to  ])ass, 
he  says,  God  shall  bring  upon  the  whole  cosmos  the  (Srcat 
Ignorance,  so  that  all  things  shall  remain  as  they  are  by 
nature,  and  none  shall  desire  any  of  those  things  beyond 
[its]  nature.  For  all  the  souls  of  this  space  which  possess 
a  nature  enabling  them  to  remain  immortal  in  this  [space] 
alone,  will  remain  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  different 
from  nor  better  than  this  [space].  Nor  will  any  tidings  or 
knowledge  of  higher  things  abide  in  those  below,  so  that 
the  lower  souls  shall  not  be  tormented  by  yearning  after  the 
impossible,  as  if  a  fish  should  desire  to  feed  with  the  sheep 
on  the  hills.  For,  says  he,  such  a  desire  should  it  happen 
to  them  1  would  be  [tht  ir]  destruction.  Therefore,  he  says, 
all  things  which  remain  in  their  own  place  are  imperishable; 
but  perishable  if  they  wish  to  overleay)  and  rise  above  [the 
limits]  of  their  nature.  Thus  the  Ruler  of  the  Hebdomad 
will  know  nothing  of  the  things  above  him.  For  the  Great 
Innorance  will  lay  hold  of  him,  so  that  grief  and  pain  and  p-  3^4- 
sighing  will  stand  off  from  him,  for  he  will  neither  desire 
anything  impossible  nor  will  he  grieve.  And  in  like  manner 
this  Ignorance  will  lay  hold  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the 
Ogdoad,  and  similarly  all  the  creatures  subject  to  him,  so 
that  none  of  them  shall  grieve  and  mourn  for  anything 
outside  his  own  nature.  And  this  shall  be  the  Restoration 
of  all  things  established  according  to  nature  in  the  seed  of 
the  universals  at  the  beginning,  but  they  shall  be  restored 
[each]  in  their  proper  season.  Rut  [to  prove]  that  every- 
thing   has  its  proper  season,   it  is  enough  to  mention  the 

'    tyet'fTo  dv. 
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saying  of  the  Saviour  : — "  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  "  ^  and 
the  Magi  observing  the  star.  For,  says  [Basilides]  He 
himself  was  foretold  by  the  nativity  -'  of  the  stars  and  of  the 
return  of  the  hours  into  the  great  heap.  This  is  according 
to  them,  the  spiritual  inner  man  conceived  in  the  natural 
man— which  is  the  Sonhood  who  leaves  the  soul,  not  to  die 
but  to  remain  as  it  is  by  nature,  just  as  the  "first  Sonhood  ^ 
p.  365.  left  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  lioundary  in  its  appropriate 
jilace  and  then  did  on  his  own  special  soul.^ 

In  order  that  we  may  omit  nothing  of  their  [doctrines],  I 
will  set  forth  what  they  say  also  about  (a)  (lospel.^  (lospel 
is  according  to  them  the  knowledge  of  hypercosmic  things, 
as  has  been  made  plain,  which  the  Great  Ruler  ^  did  not 
understand.  When  then  there  was  manifested  to  him  what 
are  the  Holy  Spirit  that  is  the  Boundary,  and  the  Sonhood 
and  the  God-who-is-Not  the  cause  of  all  these,  he  rejoiced 
at  the  words  and  exulted,'  and  this  according  to  them  is 
the  Gospel.  But  Jesus  according  to  them  was  born  as  we 
have  before  said.  And  He  having  come  into  being  by  the 
Birth  before  explained,  all  those  things  likewise  came  to 
pass  with  regard  to  the  Saviour  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Gospels.  And  these  things  came  to  pass  [i'asilides]  says, 
so  that  Jesus  might  become  the  first-fruits  of  the  sorting-out 
of  the  things  of  the  Confusion.^  For  when  the  Cosmos  was 
divided  into  an  Ogdoad  which  is  the  head  of  the  wliole 
ordered  world,  [the  head  whereof  is]  the  Great  Ruler,  and 
into  a  Hebdomad  which  is  the  head  of  the  Hel)domad,  the 

^  John  ii.  5. 

^  viro  yeveaif,  "configuration"  or  "geniture."  The  proper  word 
for  a  theme  or  horoscope. 

^  It  was  the  Second  and  not  the  First  Sonhood  who  left  ihe  Holy 
Spirit  at  the  Boundary. 

■*  It  is  plain  from  this  that  Basilides  taught  that  the  most  spiritual 
part  of  man's  soul  was  part  of  the  Sonhood  and  that  it  was  separated 
from  the  rest  at  death.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  later  about 
what  happened  after  the  Passion. 

'■  'E.vayyiXlov  —  "good  news"?  The  article  is  omitted  in  both  these 
sentences. 

•^  He  of  the  Ogdoad. 

'  iiyaWi6iaaro,  a  kind  of  pun  on  ''E.vayy^Xiov,  "glad  tidings." 

*  (Va  airapxTi  ttjs  <pv\oi;pii'r\(r(o>s  yivrjTai  Tu>y  avyKfX^l^^'"^^-  So  Clem. 
Ale.x.  {S/ro;ii.,  II.,  8,  36),  quoting  from  the  "  followers  of  Basilides," 
says  that  the  Great  Ruler's  fear  became  the  apxh  ttjs  ao<plas 
(pvXoKptrriTiKT'is,  "the  origin  of  the  wisdom  which  discriminates." 
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Demiurge  of  the  things  below  him,  and  into  this  space  of  p.  366 
ours,  which  is  the  Formlessness,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
things   of  the   Confusion    should    be   sorted    out    by   the 
discrimination  of  Jesus. 

That  which  was  His  bodily  part  ^  which  was  from  the 
Formlessness,  therefore  suffered  ^  and  returned  to  the  Form- 
lessness. And  that  which  was  His  psychic  part  which  was 
from  the  Hebdomad  also  returned  to  the  Hebdomad.  But 
that  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Height  of  the  Great  Ruler 
ascended  and  remained  with  the  Great  Ruler.  And  He 
bore  aloft  as  far  as  the  Boundary  Spirit  that  which  was  from 
the  Boundary  Spirit  and  it  remained  with  the  Boundary 
Spirit.  But  the  third  Sonhood  which  had  been  left  behind 
to  give  and  receive  benefits  was  purified  by  Him,  and 
traversing  all  these  places  went  on  high  to  the  Blessed 
Sonhood.^  For  this  is  the  whole  theory,'*  as  it  were  a  Con- 
fusion of  the  Seed-Mass  and  the  discrimination  [into  classes] 
and  the  Restoration  of  the  things  confused  into  their  proper 
places.  Therefore  Jesus  became  the  firstfruits  of  the  dis- 
crimination, and  the  Passion  came  to  pass  for  no  other 
reason  than  this  discrimination.^  For  in  this  manner,  he 
says,  all  the  Sonhood  left  behind  in  the  Formlessness  to 
give  and  receive  benefits  se[)arated  into  its  components  in  p.  367. 
the  same  way  as  [the  person]  of  Jesus  was  separated.  This 
is  what  Basilides  fables  after  having  lingered  in  Egyi)t,  and 
having  learned  from  them  [of  Egypt]  such  great  wisdom,  he 
brought  forth  such  fruits.'' 

^    (TW/.LaTlKOl'  /xepos. 

-  This  flatly  contradicts  the  story  attributed  to  Basilides  by  IrenKUS 
to  the  effect  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  took  His  place  on  the  Cross.  It  has 
long  been  thought  likely  that  Ireiixus  was  here  confusing  Basilides  wiih 
hii  contemporary  .Saturninus. 

•*  So  in  the  Pislis  Sophia,  the  incorporeal  part  of  man  is  said  to 
consist  of  four  parts. 

*  vir6df(Tis. 

*  Kcu  rh  TtdBos  ovk  aAAou  rivos  X'^^"*  y^yofiv  [/)]  vnip  tov 
(po\oKpiv7)Q'f]vaL  TO.  (rwyKexf/UsVa. 

"  As  has  been  said,  there  apijears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Hippolytus 
took  his  account  of  Basilides'  doctrines  directly  from  the  works  of  that 
licroiarch  or  of  his  son  Isidore.  The  likeness  of  the  quotations  from 
Basilides  or  "  those  about  Basilides"  in  Clement  of  Alexandria — a  far 
more  accurate  and  critical  writer  than  Hippolytus — to  our  text  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  iioint,  and  it  is  even  probable  that,  as  llort  thought,  most 
of  Hippolytus'  information  is  gathered  fiom  Basilides'  Excgetica.  His 
account  of  the  universe  and  its  creation  is  largely  Stoic,  as  may  be  seen 
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2.  Safoniilus} 

28.  And  a  certain  Salornilus  who  flourished  at  the  same 
time  as  Basiiides,  but  passed  his  hfe  in  Antioch  of  Syria, 
taught  the  same  things  as  Menander.-'  He  says  that  one 
father  exists  unknown  to  all,  who  made  Angels,  Archangels, 
Powers  [and]  Authorities.  And  that  from  a  certain  seven 
angels  the  cosmos  and  all  things  therein  came  into  being. 
And  that  man  was  [the]  creation  of  angels,  there  having 
p.  .568.  appeared  on  high  from  the  Absolute  One^  a  shining  image 
which  they  could  not  detain,  says  Saturnilus,  because  of  us 
immediate  return  on  high.  [Wherefore]  they  exhorted  one 
another,  saying :    "  Let  us  make  man  according  to  image 

by  a  compaiison  of  this  cliajHer  wilh  that  on  the  Universe  in  I'lof. 
E.  V.Arnold's  excellent  Koinan  5/t;/(7j'w  (Cambridge,  1911);  but  he 
'  differs  from  all  the  Pagan  philosophy  of  his  time  by  his  view  of  matter 
which  he  makes  neither  pre-existent  nor  malignant.  In  this,  and  in 
the  "  happy  ending  "  to  his  drama  of  the  urjiverse,  M'e  may  perhaps 
sec  the  result  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Anionines,  and  it  is  to  this, 
perhaps,  that  lie  owed  the  influence  that  he,  without  any  great  followers 
or  successors,  had  upon  the  future  theology  of  orthodox  and  heretic 
alike.  Many  of  his  ideas,  and  even  a  few  of  his  very  words,  appear  in 
documents  like  the  later  parts  of  the  Pistis  Sophia,  and  in  certain 
jNIanichLean  writings,  although  the  strict  monotheism  which  distinguishes 
them  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  dualism  of  his  successors.  This 
begets  a  doubt  whctlier  these  last  were  conscious  borrowers  of  his 
opinion,  or  whether  both  he  and  they  took  their  doctrines  from  some 
common  source  of  Eastern  tradition  not  now  recognizable  :  but  on  tlie 
whole,  the  first-named  hypothesis  seems  the  more  probable. 

'  'S.ojTopvil.Xos.  So  Epiph., //rttv-.  XXIII,  and Theodoret,  Zr^tTiV.  Fab., 
I,  3,  spell  the  name.  Iren. ,  I,  22  ;  Eusebius,  H.E.,  IV,  "],  and  later 
writers  spell  it  ^aropv'ivos.  All  these  accounts,  however,  together  wilh 
tliat  in  our  text,  are  iu  effect  copies  of  the  chapter  in  Iren.,  which  is 
the  earliest  in  time  that  has  remained  to  us.  Salmon  in  D.C.Jy.,  s.v. 
"  Saturninus,"'  thinks  that  this  last  is  itself  copied  from  Justin  Martyr, 
which  is  likely  enough,  but  remains  without  proof. 

-  Epiphanius,//<7dr.  XXIII,  p.  124,  Oehl.  adds  to  this  that  Saturninus 
and  liasilides  were  co-disciples,  which,  if  true,  would  connect  their 
systems  with  Menander's  teacher,  Simon  Magus.  ]>othing  further 
is,  however,  known  about  Saturnilus  or  Si^turninus  or  his  heresy,  which 
Epiphanius  makes  the  third  after  Christ,  nor  is  there  any  mention  in 
any  of  tiie  heresiologies  of  any  writings  by  him.  His  story  of  a  First 
or  Pattern  Man  made  in  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  common, 
as  has  been  said,  to  many  of  the  early  heresies,  and  reappears  in 
Manichreism.  It  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  some  tradition  current  in 
We-tern  Asia.  See  Bousset's  Hauplprohleme  dcs  Gnosis,  cap.  "  Der 
Urmensch." 

"  Tr\s  avQiVTias,  "one  who  holds  absolute  rule."  Smn/na poteslas,  Cr. 
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and  resemblance."^  A\'hich,  he  says,  having  come  to  pass, 
the  image  could  not  stand  upright  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
power  among  the  angels,  but  grovelled  like  a  worm.  Then 
the  Power  on  high  having  pity  on  it,  because  it  had  come 
into  being  in  his  likeness,  sent  forth  a  spark  of  life  which 
raised  up  the  man  and  made  him  live.^  Therefore,  says  he, 
the  spark  of  life  returns  at  death  to  its  own  kindred  and  the 
rest  of  [man's]  compound  parts  is  resolved  into  its  original 
elements.'^  And  he  supposed  the  unknown  Father*  to  be 
unbegotten,  bodiless,  and  formless.  But  he  says  that  He 
showed  Himself  as  a  phantom  in  human  shape,  and  that 
the  God  of  the  Jews  is  one  of  the  angels.  And,  because 
the  Father  wished  to  depose  all  the  angels,  Christ  came  for 
the  putting-down  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  believe  on  him  ;  and  that  these  [believers] 
have  the  spark  of  life  within  them.  For  he  says  that  two  p-  369- 
races  of  men  were  formed  by  the  angels,  one  bad  and  one 
good.  And  that  since  the  demons  help  the  bad,  the  Saviour 
came  for  the  destruction  of  the  bad  men  and  demons,  but 
for  the  salvation  of  the  good.  And  he  says  that  to  marry 
and  beget  [children]  is  from  Satan.  Many  of  this  man's 
adherents  abstain  from  things  that  have  had  life,  through 
this  pretended  abstinence  (leading  astray  many).''^  And 
they  say  that  the  Prophecies  were  uttered,  some  by  the 
world-creators,  some  by  Satan  whom  he  supposes  to  be  an 
angel  who  works  against  the  world-creators  and  especially 
(against)  the  God  of  the  Jews.''     Thus  then  Saturnilus. 

1  Cf.  Gen.  i.  26. 

2  This  story  is  also  iiiel  with  among  the  Ophites.  See  Iron.  (I, 
XXX.  5),  where  life  is  given  to  the  groveUing  figure  by  Jaidabaoth,  the 
chief  of  the  seven  powers,  Epiphanius  adds  to  it  that  the  world-makers 
divided  the  cosmos  among  them  by  lot,  and  that  it  was  a  spark  of  his 
own  Power  that  the  "  Power  on  high  "  sent  down  for  the  vivification  of 
the  First  .Man,  "  which  spark,  he  says,  they  fancy  to  be  the  human 
soul," 

^  Kol  Ta  \onra  e^  dif  eye'vero,  eis  (Kflva  avaKviadai. 

■*  So  Miller.     Thcodoret  has  l,wT7]pa,  "  Saviour,"  for  P'ather. 

5  Words  in  (  )  restored  from  Epi|ihanius. 

"  No  necessary  mistake  or  confusion,  as  has  been  thought.  The 
"deposition"  might  be  merely  that  of  an  unsucce?sful  general,  as  in 
Manich;vism. 
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3.   Couarjii/ig  Ahircion} 

P-  j7o-  29.  Marcion  of  Pontiis,  much  madder  than  these,  passing 
over  many  opinions  of  the  majority  and  pressing  on  to  the 
more  shameless,  su[)posed  that  there  were  two  principles  of 
the  AH,-  one  good  and  the  other  bad.  And  he,  thinking 
that  he  was  bringing  in  some  new  [doctrine],  manufactured 
a  school  filled  with  folly  and  of  Cynic  life,  being  himself 
a  lewd  one.^  He  thought  that  the  multitude  would  not 
notice  that  he  chanced  to  be  a  disciple  not  of  Christ,  but 
of  Empedocles,  who  was  very  much  earlier,  and  he  laid 
'  down  and  taught  that  there  were  two  causes  of  the  All, 
[/.  e^  Strife  and  Love."^  For  what  says  Empedocles  on  the 
conduct  of  the  cosmos  ?     If  we  have  said  it  before,^  yet  I 

^  Marcion  of  Pontus  was  llie  heresiarch  most  dreaded  by  the  Aiite- 
Nicene  Fathers,  and  is  said  to  have  led  away  from  the  Primitive  Church 
a  greater  number  of  adherents  than  any  teacher  of  that  age,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  \'alentinus.  He  also  differed  from  all  other 
heretics  of  the  time  in  setting  up  a  Church  fully  equipped  w'vCn  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  over  against  the  Catholic,  and  in  seeing  that  his 
followers  openly  avowed  their  faith  in  times  of  persecution.  He  rejected 
the  Old  Testament  entirely,  and  reduced  the  New  to  a  shorter  edition 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  ten  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  This 
has  led  to  his  heresy  receiving  more  attention  than  any  other  of  its  con- 
temporaries at  the  hands  of  modern  scholars,  especially  in  Germany. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chapter  in  our  text  which  is  devoted 
to  him  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  his  history  or  tenets,  while 
its  statement  that  Marcion  called  the  Demiurge  TrourjpSs  (wicked)  shows 
either  that  Hij^polytus  was  ignorant  of  Marcion's  opinions,  or  that  he 
misread  his  authority.  The  first  is  the  more  likely  theory,  as  his  master 
Iren^eus  gives  a  more  scanty  account  of  Marcion  than  of  any  other 
heretic,  while  promising  to  write  a  special  treatise  against  him.  This 
intention  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out,  and  it  is  probable 
that  while  the  Marcionite  heresy  flourished  at  an  early  date  in  the 
Eastern  jnovinces  of  the  Empire,  it  had  too  slight  a  hold  in  the  West 
to  have  given  such  writers  as  Irenaus  and  Hippolytus  much  first-hand 
knowledge  concerning  it.  It  is  also  noted  that  in  the  so-called 
"epitome  of  heresies"  in  Book  X,  Hippolytus  does  not,  after  his 
manner  with  the  other  heresies,  quote  from  this  chapter. 

-  Tov  iravTos.  This  expression,  as  has  been  many  times  said  above, 
means  the  universe  without  the  Void.  It  does  not  therefore,  exclude 
the  collateral  existence  of  Chaos  or  unformed  matter. 

^  This  accusation  of  incontinence  against  Marcion  is  disproved  by 
Terlullian,  de  Pnnscript,  c.  30.     Cf.  Foreriinnos,  II,  206,  n.  5. 

*  *(A.ia,  Cr.,  ^^ A'liicitia,''  Macm.,  "Friendship."  The  stronger 
word  Love  seems  to  express  better  Hippolytus'  meaning.  It  is,  of 
course,  distinct  from  the  ayaTr-r)  or  "charity"  of  the  A.V. 

*  tie  refers  to  the  scanty  account  of  Empedocles'  doctrines  in 
Book  I,  q.v. 
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will  not  now  keep  silence,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  comparing 
the  heresy  of  this  plagiarist^  [with  the  source],  lie  says  \>-  371- 
that  all  the  elements  of  which  the  cosmos  was  compounded 
and  consists  are  six,  to  wit : — two  material,  [viz.]  Air  and 
Water ;  two  instruments,  whereby  the  material  elements 
are  arranged  ^  and  changed  about,  [viz.]  Fire  and  Air ;  and 
two  which  work  with  the  instruments  and  fashion  matter, 
[viz.]  Strife  and  Love.     He  says  something  like  this  : — 

Hear  first  the  four  roots  of  all  things: 

Shining  Zeus  and  life-ijearing  Heie  and  Aidoncus. 

And  Nestis  who  wets  with  tears  tlie  source  of  mortals. •* 

Zeus  is  fire  and  life-bearing  Here  the  earth  which  bears 
fruits  for  the  support  of  life.  But  Aidoneus  is  the  air, 
because  while  beholding  all  things  through  it,  it  alone  we 
do  not  see.  And  Nestis  is  water,  since  it  is  the  only  vehicle 
of  food,  and  therefore  the  becoming  cause  of  all  growing 
things,^  yet  cannot  nourish  them  by  itself.  P'or  if  it  could 
so  give  nourishment,  he  says,  living  things^  could  never 
die  of  hunger,  for  there  is  always  abundance  of  water  in 
the  cosmos.^  Whence  he  calls  water  Nestis,  because  it  is 
a  becoming  cause  of  nourishment,  yet  cannot  itself  nourish 
growing  things.  These  things  then  are,  to  sum  them  up 
in  outline,  those  which  comprise  the  foundation  "^  of  the 
cosmos  [/.  e.]  water  and  Earth  from  which  all  things  come, 
Fire  and  Spirit  ^  the  tools  and  agents,  and  Strife  and  Love  p.  372. 
which  fashion  all  things  with  skill.  And  Love  is  a  certain 
peace  and  even  mindedness  and  natural  affection,^  which 
determines  that  the  cosmos  shall  be  perfect  and  complete ; 
but  Strife  ever  rends  asunder  that  which  is  one  and  divides 
it    and   makes   many   things    out    of    one.     Therefore    the 

'   ic\f\ln\6yos,  "  word-stealcr." 

^  Koafxurai,  "set  in  order." 

■*  KpovvaifjLa  liporeiov,  11.  55-57,  Karsttn  ;  33-35,  Stein.  Cr.  trans- 
lutes  these  words  hiimanam  scalitn^^iiiiiii,  and  IMacm.,  "the  mortal 
font."  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  meaning  to  them  in  the  absence  of 
the  context. 

*  Tpeipoixei'ois,  "things  in  course  of  nurture." 
'"'  Cv'^j  "animals." 

^  He  appears  to  ignore  the  desert,  or  perhaps  thinks  this  no  p.irt  of 
the  ordered  world. 

^  v-iruOeaLu,  lit.,  "substructure." 

**  Tn/ev/xa,  a  manifest  slip  for  'Aijp  as  before. 

*  (TTopyri,  as  in  the  N.  1", 
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cause  of  the  whole  creation  is  Strife,  which  [cause]  he  calls 
baneful,  that  is  deadly.^  For  it  takes  care  that  through 
every  aeon,  its  creation  persists.  And  Strife  the  deadly  is 
the  Demiurge  and  maker  of  all  things  which  have  come 
into  being  by  birth ;  but  Love,  of  their  leading-forth  from 
the  cosmos  and  transformation  and  return  to  unity.-  Con- 
cerning which,  limpedocles  [says]  that  there  are  two  im- 
mortal and  un  begotten  things  which  have  never  yet  had 
a  source  of  existence.  He  speaks,  however,  somehow  like 
this  :— 

For  it  was  aforelime  and  will  be  ;  never,  I  ween, 
Will  the  uniiuenchable  aeun  lack  these  two.^ 

p.  373.  But  what  are  these  two  ?  Strife  and  Love.  For  they  had 
no  source  of  existence,,  but  pre-existed  and  ever  were,  being 
through  their  unbegotten  nature  incorruptible.  But  Fire 
[and  A\'ater]  and  Earth  and  Air  die  and  again  come  to  life. 
For  when  the  things  which  have  come  into  being  through 
Strife  die,  Love  takes  them  and  leads  them  and  adds  and 
attaches  them  to  the  All,'*  so  that  the  All  may  remain  One, 
being  ever  marshalled  by  Love  in  one  fashion  and  form. 
Yet  when  Love  creates  the  One  from  many  things,  and 
arranges  the  things  which  have  been  scattered  in  the  One, 
Strife  again  rends  them  away  from  the  One,  and  makes 
them  [into]  many,  that  is.  Fire,  Water,  Earth  [and]  Air, 
whence  are  produced  animals  and  plants  and  whatever 
l^arts  of  the  cosmos  we  perceive.  And  concerning  the 
form  ^  of  the  cosmos  as  ordered  by  Love,  he  speaks  somehow 
like  this  : — 

For  not  from  the  back  do  two  arms*  sprin;^ 
[).  37_|^.  Nor  feet  nor  active  knees,  nor  haiiy  genitals. 

But  it  was  a  sphere  and  eveiywliere  alike.' 

Such  things  [does]  Love,  and  turns  out  the  most  beautiful 
form   of  the   world   as   One   from    many ;  but  Strife  rends 

'  els  rh   fv  aTTOKaracrrdcrfus.     The  Codex  has   Thv    eva.     That   the 
meaning  is  as  given  above,  see  p.  373  Cr. ,  where  we  find  i:c  TvoWiiv 
TTofqari  to  ev  k.t.X. 

'  11.  no,  HI,  Stein.     In  ]>.  274  Cr. ,  siz/ra,  these  lines  arc  quoted 
as  ihe  opinions  of  "the  Pythagoreans."' 

*  rl)  irdr,  not  to  oXoy.      See  n.  on  I,  p.  35  supra. 

*  j5f'a.  "species"  ;  so  Cruice. 

''  K\d5ji,  lit.,  "branches,"  '  !1.  107,  205,  Karsten. 
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gradually  from  that  One  the  principle  of  its  arrangement, 
and  again  makes  it  [into]  many.  This  is  what  Empedocles 
says  of  his  own  birth  : — 

Of  whom  I  also  am  now  a  fugitive  and  an  exile  from  the  gods. ^ 

That  is,  he  calls  the  One  divine,  and  says  that  the.  unity 
formerly  e.xisting  in  the  One  was  rent  asunder  by  Strife  and 
came  into  being  in  these  many  things,  existing  according  to 
Strife's  ordering.  Tor,  says  he,  Strife  is  the  furious  and 
troublous  and  unresting  Demiurge  of  this  cosmos,  whose 
[fashioner]  Empedocles  calls  it.  For  this  is  the  judgment  P-  375- 
and  compulsion  of  the  souls  which  Strife  rends  away  from 
the  One  and  fiishions  and  works  up,  which  process  [Empe- 
docles] describes  somehow  like  this  : — 

Who  having  sinned  swore  falsely 

And  demons  are  allotted  long-drawn  out  life.- 

calling  the  long-lived  souls  "demons"  because  they  are 
immortal  anil  live  through  long  ages. 

Fur  three  myriad  seasons  they  wandered  from  ihe  blessed,-' 

calling  "  blessed "  those  whom  Love  has  made  from  the 
many  into  the  oneness  of  the  intelligible  ^  cosmos.  There- 
fore, says  [Empedocles]  they  wandered 

Putting  on  in  time  all  mortal  forms  ^ 

Interchanging  the  hard  ways  of  life.*  p.  ^75. 

He  says  that  the  transmigrations  and  transmutations  of 
the  souls  into  bodies  are  "hard  ways.''  This  is  what  he 
says  : — 

Interchanging  the  hard  ways  of  life. 

P'or  [the  souls  pass  from  body  to  body]  being  changetl  about 
and  punished  by  Strife  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in 

1  I.  7,  Karsten  ;  3S1,  Stein. 
'  11.  4,  Karsten  ;  372,  373,  Stein. 
•''  1.  5,  Karsten  ;  374,  Stein. 

^  votitSs,  "that  which  can   be  understood  by  the  miml   rather  than 
by  the  senses." 

^  f'iO^a  di'r)Toji>,  "  forms  of  mort;\ls." 
"  11.  0,  Karsten  ;  375,  376,  Stein, 
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the   One,  but  are  punished   in   all   punishments   by  Strife. 
This  is  what  he  says  : — 

For  actlierial  might  drives  scnils  seawards. 

And  sea  spits  them  upon  Earth's  surface  ;  and  Eartli  into  the  beams 
Of  the  radiant  Sun,  and  he  casts  them  into  the  whirls  of  aether 
Eaeli  takes  them  from  the  otiier,  but  all  hate  theui.^ 

p  J77.  This  is  the  i)unishment  wherewith  the  Demiurge  punishes, 
just  as  a  smith  forging  iron,  taking  it  from  the  fire,  dips  it 
in  water.  For  Fire  is  the  aether,  whence  the  Demiurge 
casts  the  souls  into  the  Sea ;  and  the  Earth  is  the  ground. 
Whence  he  says,  from  water  to  Earth,  from  Earth  to  x\ir. 
This  is  what  he  says  : — 

into  the  beams 
Of  the  radiant  Sun,  and  he  casts  tliem  into  the  whirls  of  aether 
Each  takes  them  from  the  other,  but  all  hate  them. 

Therefore,  according  to  Empedocles,  Love  gathers  the 
hated  and  tortured  and  jjunished  souls  together  into  this 
world.  For  [Love]  is  good  and  has  pity  on  their  wailing 
and  the  disorder  and  wickedness  created  by  furious  Strife. 
And  she  hastens  and  toils  to  lead  them  forth  (juickly  out 
of  the  world  and  to  settle  them  in  the  One,  so  that  all 
things  brought  together  by  her  may  come  to  oneness.  It 
p.  37S.  is  then  by  reason  of  this  arrangement  of  this  much-divided" 
world  l)y  deadly  Strife,  that  Empedocles  exhorts  his  disciples 
to  abstain  from  all  things  which  have  life.  For  he  says 
that  the  bodies  of  animals  which  are  eaten  are  the  dwellings 
of  punished  souls,  and  he  teaches  those  who  hear  such  [his] 
wortls  to  refrain  ^  from  companying  with  women,  so  that 
they  may  not  cooperate  and  help  in  the  deeds  which  Strife 
effects,  ever  undoing  and  rending  astinder  the  work  of 
Love. 

Empedocles   says   that   this   is   the   greatest    law    of  the 
government  of  the  All,  speaking  somehow  thus  : — 

There  is  a  thing  of  Necessity,  an  ancient  decree  of  the  gods. 
Eternal  and  sealed  with  broad  oaths.* 

^  11.  15-19,  Karsten  ;  377-3S0,  Stein. 
-  fx^jx^pifffjiivov,  Diinittatiin  divisi,  Cr. 
••  tyreparers  i'lvai.,  "to  he  abstainers.'"' 
^  II.  I,  2,  Karslen  ;  369,  370,  Stein. 
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thus  calling  Necessity  the  change  by  Strife  of  the  One  into 
many  and  that  by  Love  of  many  into  the  One.  lie  says, 
indeed,  that  there  are  four  mortal  gods,  Fire,  Water,  Earth 
and  Air ;  and  two  immortal  unbegotten  and  enemies  one 
to  the  other  for  ever  [viz.]  Strife  and  Love ;  and  that  Strife 
is  ever  unjust  and  grasping  and  rends  asunder  what  belongs 
to  Love  and  takes  it  to  itself;  and  that  Love  is  ever  }'•  379- 
good  and  anxious  for  unity  and  calls  back  to  herself  and 
leads  and  makes  one  the  things  rent  asunder  from  the  All 
and  tortured  and  punished  in  creation  by  the  Demiurge. 
In  some  such  way  does  Empedocles  philosophize  for  us  on 
the  genesis  of  the  Cosmos  and  its  destruction  and  its 
constitution  established  from  good  and  evil. 

And  he  says  that  there  is  a  certain  conceivable^  third 
power  which  may  be  conceived  -  from  these,  speaking 
somehow  like  this  : — 

For  if  having  fixed  these  thiiif^s  willi  knowinc;  mind"' 
You  heliold  tliem  favourably  with  pure  attention 
Tliey  all  will  he  present  with  you  throughout  the  age 
But  many  others  will  come  forth  from  these,      h'or  they  will  increase 
Each  into  a  haliit  a.s  is  the  nature  of  each.'' 
And  if  you  desire  such  other  things  as  are  among  men 
A  myriad  woes  arise  and  dull  the  edge  of  care 

Take  heed  lest  they  leave  you  suddenly  as  lime  rolls  on.  p.  3S0 

Yearning  to  join  tlieir  own  beloved  race 

I'or   know  that  all   things  have  jierceplion  and   an   allotted   share   of 
mind.'' 

30.  When  therefore  Marcion  or  any  of  his  dogs  shall 
bay  against  the  Demiurge,  bringing  forward  arguments  from 
the  comparison  of  good  and  evil,  they  should  be  told  that 
neither  the  Apostle  Paul  nor  Mark  of  the  maimed  finger*"' 
reported  these  things.     For  none  of  them  is  written  in  the 

^  vutjTiiv,  as  before.  -  eini'ui'.rOai. 

■"  Reading  for  adiviiaiv  .  .  .  7rpaTTiScrTtTii',  Ihvnjiri  wf  aTri'Sfcrir/v,  as  in 
Ilom.,  //.,  i,  608. 

*  'I>u<ris  hcdffTcii,  "  the  nature  of  each  one  "  ? 

•''  Cf.  11  313  ■*■'/'/•'  '"vaisten,  and  222  si/i/.,  .Stein.  .Schneiilewin  has 
restored  the  \ery  bad  text  in  rhilologiis,  VI,  166.  I'.ut  the  lines  are 
still  obscure— even  for  Empcdocle.s.  They  seem  to  hint  al  a  hidden 
meaning,  to  be  got  by  study. 

"  Kn\ohi.KTvKo%.  .See  Joiinial  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology 
(Candiridge),  March  1855,  p.  87.  The  story  of  St.  Mark  cutling  off 
his  thumb  to  make  himself  ineligible  for  the  piiesthood  is  f|uole(l  by 
Cruice  from  St.  Jerome. 
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(lOspel  [according]  to  Mark;  [and]  Marcion.  lia\ing  stolen 
them  from  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Meto, 
thought  until  now  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  taken 
the  whole  arrangement  of  his  heresy  from  Sicil)',  [after] 
having  transferred  the  actual  words  of  Empedocles  to  the 
Gospel  discourses.  For  now,  O  Marcion,  since  you  have 
).  381.  made  antithesis^  of  good  and  evil,  I  also  to-day,  following 
up  the  teachings  you  have  secretly  borrowed  -  set  them 
over  against  [the  originals].  Thou  sayest  that  the  Demiurge 
of  the  cosmos  is  wicked."^  Dost  thou  not  then  feel  shame 
in  teaching  to  the  Church  the  words  of  Empedocles?  Thou 
sayest  that  there  is  a  good  God  who  destroys  the  creations 
of  the  Demiurge.  Dost  thou  not  then  clearly  preach  as 
good  news  ^  to  thy  hearers  the  good  Love  of  iMiipedocles? 
Thou  dost  forbid  marriage  and  the  begetting  of  children 
and  [dost  order  thy  hearers]  to  abstain  from  the  meats 
which  God  has  created  for  the  participation  of  the  faithful 
and  of  those  who  know  the  truth, ^  having  purposely  for- 
gotten that  thou  art  teaching  the  purifications  of  Empe- 
docles. For,  following  him  as  you  truly  do  throughout, 
you  teach  your  own  disciples  ^  to  avoid  meats,  lest  they 
should  eat  some  body  covering  a  soul  punished  by  the 
Demiurge.  You  dissolve  marriages  joined  by  God,  [thus] 
following  the  teachings  of  Empedocles  so  that  you  may 
preserve  the  work  of  Dove  undissevered.  I"or  marriage 
according  to  Empedocles  dissevers  the  One  and  creates 
many  as  we  have  shown. '^ 

1  avrnramOecrii',  "  ihe  setting  over  ai^ninst." 

^  vTTo\a'j.Bdi'€ts.  Cr.  and  Maciii.  both  iian^;l.'xte,  "as  yon  suppose 
them  tw  \)c."  ilut  Marcion  ct)ukl  liave  been  in  no  ilouht  ns  to  liis  own 
opinions. 

*  Marcion  did  not  say  tliat  the  Demiurge,  whom  he  probably 
identified  with  the  God  of  the  Jews,  was  wicked.  On  the  contrary,  he 
said  that  lie  was  just,  thougli  harsh.     See  Forcyiiuno s,  II,  xi. 

"'  cr.  I  Tim.  iv.  1-5,  as  quoted  in  Book  VIII,  p.  422  Cr. 

^  Rending  tovs  rrfavrov  fj.a0i,Tas  for  the  tovs  eavruv  ^iaP7;Tas  of  the 
text. 

'  All  this  argument  is  a  pelitio  priticipii  of  the  most  tiagranl  kind. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  quotations  here  given  from  Empedocles  10  show 
that  that  philosopher  made  Love  and  Strife  the  two  apxa-i  of  the 
universe,  as  Empedocles  nssociates  with  tiiem  the  four  "elenienis"  of 
Fire,  Earth,  Water  and  Air,  and  'AvdyKT]  or  Fate  seems,  according  to 
his  teaching,  to  be  superior  to  them  all.  The  quolations  prove,  however, 
that  Empedocles  taught  metempsychosis,  unless  Hippolytus  is  here  con- 
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31.  The  earliest  and  least  altered^  heresy  of  Marcion,  p.  3S2. 
comprising  the  mingling  of  good  and  evil,  has  been  shown 
by  us  to  be  that  of  Empedocles.  But  since  in  our  own  time, 
a  certain  Prepon  the  Assyrian,^  a  Marcionite,  in  a  book 
addressed  to  Bardesianes  the  Armenian,  has  undertaken 
discourses  on  this  heresy,  I  will  not  keep  silence  about 
this  either.  Considering  that  there  is  a  third  principle,  just 
and  set  between  good  and  evil,  Prepon  also  does  not  thus 
succeed  in  escaping  the  teaching  of  Empedocles.  Eor 
Empedocles  says  that  the  cosmos  is  governed  by  wicked 
Strife,  and  the  other  conceivable  [world]  by  Love,  while 
between  the  two  opposed  ^  principles  is  a  just  Logos,  by 
whom  the  things  severed  by  Strife  are  brought  together  and 
are  attached  by  Love  to  the  One.  But  this  same  just  Logos, 
who  fights  on  the  side  of  Love,  Empedocles  proclaims  as  p-  3^3 
a  Muse  and  invokes  her  to  fight  on  his  side,  speaking 
somehow  thus  :  — 

If  for  creatures  of  a  day,  O  de.illiless  Muse, 

Thou  art  pleased  to  relieve  our  cares  by  thought, 

Be  propitious  once  more  to  my  prayer.  Calliope  ! 

For  I  show  forth  a  pious  discourse  of  [the]  blessed  gods.'' 

Following  this  up,  Marcion  repudiates  altogether  our 
Saviour's  Birth,  thinking  it  out  of  the  question  that  a 
creature  ^  of  destructive  Strife  should   become  the   Logos 

fusing  him  with  I'ytliagoras.  Marcion  did  not,  and  the  reason  that  he 
gave  for  abstinence  from  animal  food  is  ditKerent  from  that  attiibuted 
to  Empedocles.  The  quotations  themselves  are  much  corrupted,  and 
Hippolytus  seems  to  have  taken  them  from  memory  only,  as  he  is 
careful  to  say  that  these  are  "sometliing  like  this."  All  of  them 
appear  in  Karsten's  or  Stein's  collections,  which  were  made  before 
the  discovery  of  our  text,  and  are,  therefore,  an  argument  against 
Salmon's  theory  of  forgery. 

'  KadaptccTOLTTi,  "purest." 

-  This  Prepon,  jirobably  a  Syrian,  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
except  Theodoret,  who  doubtless  Ixjrrowed  from  our  text.  The 
"  I5ardesianes""  was  probably  the  famous  Bardaisan  or  Ibn  Daisan  who 
taught  at  Kdessa  and  was  a  follower  of  Valentinus.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Armenian  author,  Eznig  of  Goghp,  gives  a  different  account  of 
Marcion's  teaching  from  any  of  the  Western  heresiologists  and  makes 
him  admit  the  independent  existence  of  a  third  principle  in  the  shape 
of  malignant  matter.      For  this,  .see  Foixntuiicys,  II,  p.  217,  n.  2. 

■'  5ia(p(povaas,  "differentiated"? 

''  11-  33^-341,  Stein.  Schneidewin  has  restored  the  lines  as  far  as  is 
])QSsibIe. 

^   inr6ir\a(Tjj.a,  "that  which  has  been  moulded." 
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fighting  on  the  side  of  Love,  that  is  of  the  Good.  But  he 
said  that  without  birth,  in  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Cresar,  He  came  down  from  on  high  to  teach  in 
the  synagogues,  being  between  evil  and  good.     For  if  He  is 

p.  3S4.  a  Mediator,^  he  says,  He  is  freed  from  all  nature  of  evil, 
for  evil,  as  he  says,  is  the  Demiurge  and  all  his  works.  But 
He  was  freed  also,  he  says,  from  the  nature  of  good,  so  that 
He  might  be  a  Mediator,  as  Paul  says,^  which  he  himself 
confessed  [in  the  saying]  "Why  callest  thou  me  good? 
there  is  one  Good." 

These  then  are  Marcion's  doctrines,  whereby  he  has 
caused  many  to  err  by  making  use  of  the  words  of 
Empedocles  and  transferring  the  philosophy  stolen  from 
that  person  to  his  own  teaching.  [  Thus]  he  has  com- 
pounded a  godless  heresy  which  I  think  has  been  sufificiently 
refuted  by  us.     Nor  [do  we  think]  that  we  have  omitted 

^  anything  of  those  who,  having  stolen  [opinions]  from  the 

"^  Greeks,  insolently  oppose  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  if  these 

last  had  become  their  teachers  of  these  things.     l>ut  since 

it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinions  of  this  [Marcion]  have  been 

sufihciently  exposed,^  let  us  sec  what  Carpocrates  says. 

p.  3S5.  4.    Carpocrates}- 

32.  Carpocrates  says  that  the  cosmos  and  the  things 
which  are  therein,  came  into  being  by  angels  much  below 
the  unbegotten   Father,    but   that  Jesus  was   begotten    by 

^  M6<TiT7)s.  Not  intercessor,  hut  something  placed  l.etween  two 
others. 

2  Not  St.  Paul,  but  Luke  xvii.  19. 

^  There  is  no  indication  of  the  source  from  which  Ilippolytus  drew 
the  material  for  this  chapter.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
writings  of  Irena.'us,  for  his  remarks  in  I,  xxv  tell  us  even  less  about 
Marcion  than  our  text.  Possibly  Ilippolytus  was  here  indebted  to  the 
work  of  Justin  Martyr,  which  seems  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of 
Photius.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice  of  Prepon,  our  text  contains 
nothing  that  was  not  known  otherwise. 

*  This  Carpocrates,  whom  Epiphanius  calls  Carpocras,  seems  to  have 
been  another  of  "the  great  Gnostics  of  Hadrian's  time,"  and  to  have 
been  learned  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He  is  mentioned  by  all  the 
heresiologists,  but  there  is  little  that  is  distinctive  about  his  tenets  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  and  his  followers  were  probably  few.  They 
are  accused  by  Irenccus,  from  whose  chapter  on  the  subject  Ilippolytus' 
account  is  condensed,  of  a  kind  of  Antinomianism  having  its  origin  in 
the  contention  that  all  actions  are  indifferent. 
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Joseph  and  was  bom  like  other  men,  though  more  just  than 
the  rest.  And  that  His  soul  having  been  born  strong  and 
pure  remembered  what  it  had  seen  in  the  sphere  of  the 
unbegotten  God ;  ''■  and  that  therefore  a  power  was  sent 
down  to  it  from  that  [Deity],  so  that  by  its  means  it  might 
escape  from  the  world-making  angels.  And  that  this  [soul]  - 
having  passed  through  them  all  and  having  been  freed  from 
them  went  on  high  to  the  presence  of  the  unbegotten 
Father,  and  so  will  the  souls  ^  [go]  who  cleave  to  similar 
things.  And  they  say  that  the  soul  of  Jesus,  although 
lawfully  trained  in  Jewish  customs,  disdained  them  and 
therefore  received  the  powers  whereby  He  made  of  none 
effect  *  the  passions  attached  to  men  for  their  punishment. 
And  that  therefore  the  soul  which  like  that  of  Christ  can  p.  3S6. 
disdain  the  world-making  rulers,  receives  in  the  same  way 
power  to  do  like  things.  Whence  also  they  reach  such  [a 
pitch  of]  vanity  as  to'  say  they  are  like  unto  Jesus,  and  even 
that  they  are  mightier  than  man,  and  some  of  them  more 
excellent  than  His  disciples,  such  as  Peter  and  Paul  and  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  they  are  in  nothing  behind 
Jesus.  l!ut  that  their  souls  having  come  from  the  Trans- 
cendent Authority  ■''  and  therefore  similarly  disdaining  the 
world-makers,  are  worthy  of  the  same  power  [as  He]  and 
will  go  to  the  same  place.  But  that  if  anyone  should 
disdain  more  than  He  the  things  below,  he  might  become 
more  excellent  than  He. 

They  practise,  then,  magic  arts,  and  incantations  and  [use]  p.  387. 
philtres  and  love-feasts,  and  familiar  spirits  and  dream- 
senders  and  other  evil  works,  thinking  that  they  already 
have  authority  to  lord  it  over  the  rulers  and  makers  of  this 
world,  nay  even  over  all  created  in  it.  Who  have  themselves 
been  sent  forth  by  Satan  for  the  dishonour  ^  of  the  divine 
name  of  the  Church  before  the  Gentiles,  so  that  men 
heating    in    one  way    or   another    of    their    doctrines    and 

^  /jLera  to?  uydn'iTov  &eod  irepKpopn.. 

"  Xi^pfjiTaaav  can  only  apply  to  ■^ux'h-  Tlie  reUirii  of  the  Tower  to 
the  Deity  could  not  be  supposed  to  affect  other  souls. 

^   5,uoia)s.  *   KaT7}py7](Te. 

^  Tr;j  vTrepKeiij.ei/t]s  e^ovaias.  Cniice  points  out  that  tliese  words  have 
slipped  into  the  text  from  the  margin.  Irenivus  has  ex  eadeni  circiimla- 
tioitc  drVi'iiientes,  "descending  from  the  same  sphere,"  which  is 
doubtless  correct. 

''  (Is  SiaSoAiV,  probably  a  play  on  5ia/3()\oj. 
VOL.   II.         •  G 
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thinking  that  we  are  all  even  as  they,  may  turn  away  their 
ears  from  the  preaching  of  the  Trulh,  [or]  beholding  their 
deeds,  may  speak  evil  of  us  all. 

And  they  consider  that  [their]  souls  will  change  their 
bodies  until  they  have  fulfilled  all  their  transgressions;  but 
that  when  nothing  is  left  undone,  they  will  be  set  free  to 
depart  to  the  presence  of  the  God  who  is  above  the  world- 
making  angels,  and  that  thus  all  souls  will  be  saved.  But 
if  any  anticipating  matters  should  combine  all  transgressions 
p  3SS.  in  one  advent,^  they  will  no  longer  change  their  bodies, 
but  as  having  paid  all  penalties  at  once,  will  be  freed  from 
further  birth  in  a  body.  Some  of  them  also  brand  their 
disciples  in  the  back  part  of  the  lobe  of  the  right  ear.  And 
they  make-  images  of  Christ  saying  that  they  were  made 
[in  the  time]  of  Pilate.^ 

5.    Cerintlius.'^ 

33.  But  a  certain  Cerinthus,  having  been  trained  in  the 
schooling  of  the  Egyptians,  said  that  the  cosmos  did  not 
come  into  being  by  the  First  God,  but  by  a  certain  Power 
derived  from  the  Authority  set  over  the  universals,  which  is 
yet  ignorant  of  the  God  who  is  over  all.  And  he  supposed 
Jesus  not  to  have  been  begotten  from  a  virgin,  but  to  have 
been  born  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  like  all  other  men, 
p.  389.  and  to  have  been  more  wise  and  just  than  they.  And  that, 
at  the  Baptism,  the  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  dove  descended 

^  eV  /iia  Trapovala,  "  in  one  appearance." 

-  KaraffKevdiovai,  "  mould  or  c.ist." 

'•'  This  chapter  is  in  eftect  a  condensation  of  Irenajus  I,  xx,  wliich  it 
follows  closely.  Hippolytus  omits  mention  of  the  oliscenities  attributed 
to  the  sect  which  are  hinted  at  by  IrenEeus  and  described  fully  by 
Epiphanius.  Irenneus  also  mentions  that  they  claimed  to  get  their 
doctiine  from  the  secret  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  Apostles,  that  one 
Marcellina  taught  tluir  heresy  in  Rome  under  Pope  Anicetus,  and  that 
the  images  of  Christ  were  worshipped  by  them,  wo/v  Gciitilitini,  along 
with  tliose  of  Pvthngoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Epiphanius  derives 
the  heresy  from  Simon  Magus.  It  is  suggested  that  the  branding  by 
which  they  knew  each  other  was  due  to  a  "  baptism  liy  fire." 

*  This  chapter  also  is  practically  i.lentical  with  Irenaus  I,  xxi,  which 
is  extant  in  the  Latin  version.  Cerinthus  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Gnostics  and  tradition  makes  him  contemporary  with  St.  John.  He 
was  probably  a  member  of  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  school  of  I'hilo,  and 
Epiphanius  {Haer.  XXVI 1 1 )  adds  to  Irenteus'  account  that  he  taught  in 
Asia,  and  especially  in  Galatia. 
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upon  Him  from  the  Absolute  Power  ^  which  is  over  the 
universals.  And  that  then  He  announced  -  the  unknown 
Father  and  perfected  His  own  powers  ;■  but  that  in  the  end 
the  Christ  stood  away  from  Jesus,  and  Jesus  suffered  and 
rose  again  ;^  but  that  the  Christ  being  spiritual  remained 
impassible. 

6.  EbmiaeiJ^ 

34..  But  the  Ebionaei  admit  that  the  cosmos  came  into 
being  by  the  God  who  is ;  and  concerning  Christ  they 
invent^  the  same  things  as  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates. 
They  live  according  to  Jewish  customs,  thinking  that  they 
will  be  justified  by  the  Law  and  saying  that  Jesus  was 
justified  in  practising^  the  Law.  Wherefore  He  was  named 
by  God  Christ  and  Jesus,  since  none  of  them  has  fulfilled 
the  Law.  For  if  any  other  had  practised  the  command-  p.  39o- 
ments  which  are  in  the  Law,  he  would  be  the  Christ.  And 
they  say  it  is  possible  for  them  if  they  do  likewise  to  become 
Christs  ;  and  that  He  was  a  man  like  unto  all  [men]. 

7.    TJieodotus  the  ByzafiiianP 

35.  But  a  certain  Byzantine  named  Theodotus  brought 
in  a  new  heresy,  asserting  things  about  the  beginning  of  the 

^  avOevTias,  as  before.  -  Kripv^as,  perhaps  "  preached." 

^  Does  this  amount  to  an  admissii^n  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body? 
If  so  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Uocetism  of  Marcion  and  others. 

*  'Y.^iovaioi,  Latin  [Iren.]  i/7/i  dictintiir  Ebionaei,  as  if  they  were 
followers  of  a  mythical  leader  Ebion.  The  existence  of  any  founder  of 
this  name  is  now  generally  given  up,  and  the  word  is  more  probably  a 
mere  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew  JVDX,  "poor."  The  Ebionites 
were  in  all  likelihood  Judaizing  Christians  who  had  remained  behind  in 
Palestine  through  the  wars  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  and  still  kept  to  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  brief  statement  in  our  text  is 
probably  derived  from  Ilippolytus'  recolleciion  of  Iren;vus,  I,  c.  21, 
the  first  sentence  being  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  both  authors. 
Irenx'us  adds  to  it  that  they  used  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  only  and 
did  not  consider  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle,  because  he  did  not  keep  the 
Law;  also  that  they  adored  Jerusalem  as  the  "house  of  God." 

^  HvOivovaiv,  "fable."  Irenaius'  Latin  version  here  inserts  a  no>/, 
evidently  a  clerical  error. 

^  TTOLriffavTa,  Cruice,  servare,  Macm.,  "fulfilled."  Li  either  case 
a  curious  meaning  for  -noikui.  Cf.  the  Troieo)  tvV  fj.oviTiKi)v  of  Plato, 
Phaedo,  6o.  K. 

^  III  ihe  accounts  of  the  two  Theodoti,  which  may  here  be  taken 
together,  Ilippolytus  leaves  Irenaus,  from  whom  he  has  hitherto  been 
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All  which  partly  agree  with  [the  account  of]  the  True 
Church,  since  he  admits  that  all  things  came  into  being  by 
God.  But  having  taken  ^  his  [idea  of]  Christ  from  the 
school  of  the  Gnostics  and  from  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,^  he 
considers  He  appeared  in  some  such  fashion  as  this  : — Jesus 
was  a  man  begotten  from  a  virgin  according  to  the  Father's 
will,  living  the  common  life  of  all  men.  And  having  become 
most  pious,^  He  at  length  on  His  baptism  in  Jordan 
received  the  Christ  from  on  high,  who  descended  in  the 
form  of  a  dove.  Wherefore  the  powers  within  Him  did  not 
become  active,  until  the  Spirit  which  came  down  was 
manifested  in  Him,  which  [Spirit]  declared  Him  to  be  the 
Christ.  But  some  will  have  it  that  He  did  not  become  God 
on  the  descent  of  the  Spirit ;  and  others  that  [this  took 
place]  on  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

8.   Another  Theodotus. 

36.  But  while  different  enquiries  were  taking  place  among 
them  ^  a  certain  man  who  was  also  called  Theodotus,  a 
money-changer  by  trade,  undertook  to  say  that  a  certain 
Melchizedek  was  the  greatest  power,  and  that  he  was  greater 

content  to  copy  his  account  of  the  smaller  heresies,  and  draws  from  some 
source  not  )et  identified,  but  which  may  be  the  Little  Labyrinth  of  Caius 
(see  Sahiion  in  D.C.B.,  s.v.  "Theodotus.").  His  description  of  the 
heresy  of  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  corresponds  with  that  of  Eusebius 
i^Eccl.  Llist.,  V,  28).  The  Melchizedekian  theory  of  the  "other" 
Theodotus  is  mentioned  by  Philaster  (c.  53,  p.  54,  Oehl.)  without 
reference  to  Theo<lotus,  although  on  the  preceding  page  he  has  given 
the  Byzantine  heresy  as  in  our  text.  Pseudo-Tertullian  in  Adv.  Oiiin. 
Haer.  (II,  p.  764,  Oehl. )  gives  the  story  of  both  Theodoti  much  as  here, 
which  may  give  support  to  the  theory  that  this  tract  is  a  summary 
of  the  lost  Syntag/?ta  of  Ilippolytus.  Epiphanius  (LLaer.  XXXIV, 
XXXV)  divides  the  Melchizedekians  from  the  Theodotians,  and  says 
the  first  were  airocnraffQiVTis  from  the  second,  but  without  naming  the 
banker.  He  also  gives  some  particulars  about  the  first  Theodotus, 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  from  Ilippolytus.  He  quotes 
one  Ilierax  as  saying  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
says  that  "some"  say  that  Heracles  was  his  father  and  Astaroth  or 
Asteria  his  mother,  while  Melchizedek  plays  a  great  part  in  the  earliest 
part  of  the  Pistis  Sophia  as  the  "  Receiver  of  the  Light." 

^  aTTouTrao-as,  lit.,  "torn  away." 

-  So  that  Ilippolytus  believed  in  the  mythical  founder  of  the 
Ebionites. 

^  ei>(re;3€(TTaTor,  *  /.  e.  the  heretics. 
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than  Christ.  After  the  image  of  whom  they  allege  that 
Christ  happened  [to  come].  And  they  like  the  Theodotians 
before  mentioned  say  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  and  in  the  same 
words  [declare]  that  the  Christ  descended  upon  Him. 

But  the  opinions  ^  of  Gnostics  are  varied,  and  we  do  not  p.  392. 
deem  it  worth  while  to  recount  in  detail  their  foolish 
doctrines,  composed  of  much  absurdity  and  charged  with 
blasphemy,  the  most  respectable  of  which  those  Greeks  who 
philosophized  on  the  Divine  have  refuted.  But  one  cause 
of  the  great  conspiracy  of  these  wicked  ones  was  Nicolaus, 
one  of  the  seven  appointed  to  the  diaconate  by  the  Apostles.^ 
He,  having  fallen  away  from  the  right  doctrine,  taught  that 
it  was  indifferent  how  men  lived  and  ate  :  whose  disciples 
having  waxed  insolent,  the  Holy  Spirit  exposed  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  fornicators  and  eaters  of  things  offered  to 
idols.^ 

9.    Cerdo  a  fid  Lucia  n^ 

37.  But  a  certain  Cerdo  taking  in  like  manner  his  starting- 
point  from  these  [heretics]  and  from  Simon,  says  that  the 
God  announced  by  Moses  and  [the]  Prophets  was  not  the  p-  393- 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  that  this  (lod  was  known,  but 
the  Father  of  the  Christ  unknowable  ;  and  that  the  first- 
named  was  [only]  just,  but  the  other,  good.  The  doctrine 
of  this  [Cerdo]  Marcion  confirmed  when  he  took  in  hand 

1  yvCijxai.  -  Acts  vi.  5.  s  Rev.  ii.  6. 

•*  This  Cerdo  is  only  known  to  us  as  a  predecessor  of  Marcion,  whose 
teaching  he  appears  to  have  influenced,  although  in  what  measure 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  His  date  seems  to  be  fairly  well  settled  as 
about  the  year  135  (see  D.C.B.,  s.h.v. ),  which  is  that  of  his  coming 
to  Rome,  and  it  was  doubtless  here  that  Marcion  met  him.  According 
to  Irena-us,  his  teaching  was  mainly  in  secret  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  make  submission  to  the  Church  and  recant  his  errors  when  publicly 
arraigned.  His  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  has  come  clown  to  us,  does  not 
seem  to  differ  from  that  of  Marcion,  Tcrtullian  {adv.  Marcion)  and  the 
tractate  Adv.  Oiiin.  Haer.  giving  the  best  account  of  it.  Of  Lucian, 
we  know  nothing,  save  that,  while  Epiphanius  {Haer.  XLII,  p.  688, 
r)ehl. )  makes  him  out  the  immediate  successor  of  Marcion  and  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  Apelles,  Tcrtullian  {de  Kcsurrectione,  c.  2)  speaks 
of  him — if  he  be  the  person  there  referred  to  as  Lucanus — as  an  in- 
dependent teacher  with  no  apparent  connection  with  Marcion's  heresy. 
He  adds  that  he  taught  a  resurrection  neither  of  the  body  nor  of  the 
soul,  but  of  some  part  of  man  which  he  calls  a  "third  nature."  See 
Forerunners,  H,  p.  218,  n.  2,  and  220. 
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the  AntilJicscs  ^  and  everything  which  seemed  to  him  to 
speak  against  the  Demiurge  of  all  things.  And  so  did 
Lucian  his  discii)le. 

ID.  Apclks} 

38,  Now  Apelles  who  [sprang]  from  among  these  men, 
says  thus : — There  is  a  certain  good  God  as  Marcion  sup- 
])Osed;  but  he  who  created  all  things  is  [only]  just;  and 
there  is  a  third  [God]  who  spoke  to  Moses,  and  yet  a  fourth, 
a  cause  of  evil.  And  he  names  these  angels  and  speaks  ill  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  deeming  the  Scriptures  of  human 
authorship  and  false.  And  he  picks  out  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  the  things  favourable  to  him.  Yet  he  clings 
to  the  discourses  of  a  certain  Philumena  as  the  manifesta- 
p-  394-  tions^  of  a  jjrophetess.  And  he  says  that  the  Christ  came 
down  from  the  powers  on  high,  i.e.  from  the  Good  One  and 
was  the  son  of  that  One,  and  was  not  begotten  from  a  virgin, 
nor  did  He  appear  bodiless;^  but  that  taking  parts  from 
every  substance  ^  of  the  All,  He  made  a  body,  that  is  from 
hot  and  cold  and  wet  and  dry.  And  that  in  this  body  He 
lived  unnoticed  by  the  cosmic  authorities  during  the  time 
that  He  spent  in  the  cosmos.  And  moreover  that  having 
been  crucilied^  by  the  Jews  He  died,  and  after  three  days 
rose  again  and  appeared  to  the  disciples  showing  the  marks 

^  'Avrnrapadecreis.      See  n.  on  p.  S8  supra. 

"  Of  tliis  Apelles,  our  knowledge  is  mainly  derived  fiom  TertuUian, 
for  references  to  whom  see  Hort's  article  "Apelles  '  in  D.C.B.  He 
was  certainly  later  than  Marcion,  for  Rliodo  (see  Euseb.,  Hist.  EccL,  V, 
c.  13),  writing  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  A.D. ,  speaks  of  him  as 
still  alive,  though  an  "old  man."  The  same  author  seems  to  consider 
that  on  Marcion's  death  lie  founded  a  sect  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
"corrected"  Marcion's  teaching  in  some  particulars.  This  is  doubtful, 
but  Rhode's  statements  go  to  show  that  he  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  did  not  hold  the  body  of  Jesus  to  be  a  phantasm. 
TertuUian  also  mentions  several  times  the  connection  of  Apelles  with 
the  "possessed  "  Philumene,  on  which  he  puts  a  construction  negatived 
by  the  evidence  of  Rhodo.     Cf.  Forerunners,  II,  pp.  218-220. 

^  Hippolytus  here  accepts  the  statement  of  TertuUian  (dc  J^ncscr?/>t., 
c.  30)  that  Apelles  wrote  a  book  called  ^avepiLffus,  or  Ilfanifes/atwns, 
containing  the  piophecies  of  Philumene.  He  repeats  this  with  more 
distinctness  in  Book  X,  c.  20,  (/.t. 

■*   acrapKov.  •*   ovcria. 

^  avaaKoKo-riaQivra,  lit.,  "impaled."  It  is,  however,  used  by  both 
riiilo  and  Lucian  as  equivalent  to  "  crucified." 
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of  the  nails  and  [the  wound]  in  his  side,  and  thereby  con- 
vinced them  that  He  existed  and  was  not  a  phantom  but 
was  incarnate.  The  flesh  [Apelles]  says,  which  He  showed, 
He  gave  back  to  the  earth  whence  was  its  substance,  and 
He  desired  nothing  of  others,  but  merely  used  [the  flesh] 
for  a  season.  He  gave  back  to  each  its  own,  having  loosed 
again  the  bond  of  the  body,  /.  e.  the  hot  to  the  hot,  the  cold 
to  the  cold,  the  wet  to  the  wet  and  the  dry  to  the  dry,^  and 
thus  passed  to  the  presence  of  the  good  Father,  leaving  the 
seed  of  life  to  the  world  to  those  who  believe  through  the 
disciples. 2 

39.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  set  forth  sufficiently  these  p.  395. 
things  also.     But  since  we  have  decided  to  leave  unrefuted 
no  doctrines  taught  by  any  [heretic],  let  us  see  what  has 
been  excogitated  by  the  Docetae. 

^  This  "giving  back  "  of  liic  component  parts  of  man's  being  to  the 
diflerent  powers  from  which  ihey  are  derived  is  a  frequent  theme  among 
the  later  Gnostics,  and  is  fully  described  in  the  Piilis  Sophia.  Cf. 
Fpirnmners,   II,   p.    184. 

^  The  source  of  this  chapter  is  cerlainly  the  tractate  Adv.  Oinn.  Haer., 
formerly  attributed  to  TeriuUian  and  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  tiiat  author's  works  in  Oehler's  edition.  No  other  author  mentions 
Apelles  with  such  particularity,  and  all  those  subsequent  to  Tertullian 
appear  to  have  taken  their  information  either  from  'I'ertuUian's  other 
works,  from  this  tiactale,  or  from  our  text.  This  tractate  has  been 
discussed  in  tlic  Introduction  (see  Vol.  I,  pp.  12  and  23  siiprd)  and 
perhaps  all  difficulties  may  be  solved  by  su|)posing  it  to  be,  not  indeed 
the  actual  Syiita^iiia  of  Ilippolytus,  but  a  summary  of  it. 
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396-       I.  These  are   the  contents  of  the   Sth   [Book]   of  the 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies. 

2.  ^Vhat  are  the  opinions  of  the  Docetae,^  and  that  they 
teach  things  which  they  say  are  from  the  Physicist  Philo- 
sophy.'-^ 

3.  How  Monoimus  speaks  foolishly,  giving  heed  to  poets 
and  geometricians  and  arithmeticians. 

4.  How  Tatian's  [heresy]  sprang    from    the  opinions  of 

^  Who  these  Docetae  are  is  a  puzzle.  Although  (,'ruice  wiites  the 
name  AoKT)Tai,  Salmon  {D.C.B.,  s.h.n.)  gives  it  as  Aokitoi  which  is, 
he  says,  the  sijclliiig  adopted  by  both  Ilippolytus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Their  tenets  as  here  described  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
opinion  that  the  body  of  Jesus  existed  in  appearance  only  which  we  have 
seen  current  among  the  Simonians,  Basilidians,  Marcionites,  and  the 
followers  of  Saturninus  and  perhaps  of  Valentinus.  Nor  does  it  seem 
connected  with  any  proper  name  such  as  the  fictitious  one  of  tlbion 
which  was  invented  to  explain  to  Greek  ears  the  appellation  of  the 
Ebionites.  It  may  be  thought,  perhnps,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  nick- 
name derived  from  this  chapter's  opening  metaphor  of  the  So/cos-  or 
"beam,"  but  this  is  too  far-fetched  to  be  insisted  upon.  Clement  is  the 
only  early  author  who  mentions  them,  and  then  does  so  in  a  fashion  [e.  ^q. 
Strom.,  VII,  17)  which  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  it  is  those  who  held 
Docetic  opinions  generally  so  called,  and  not  any  special  sect  to  which 
he  is  referring.  He  also  says  that  Julius  Cassianus,  a  Vaientinian,  was 
the  founder  of  Docetism  of  the  Simonian  kind  and  St.  Jerome 
{adv.  Litcifer,  23)  takes  this  further  back  by  the  statement  that  the 
opinion  in  question  was  current  in  the  life-time  of. the  Apostles.  Nor 
is  there  anything  novel  or  peculiar  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  our  text 
of  the  Docitae  or  Docetae.  The  image  of  the  fig-tree  with  which  this 
chapter  opens  is  but  an  amplification  of  the  "Indivisible  Point"  put 
forward  earlier  in  our  text,  and  there  is  nothing  here  stated  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  Valentinus.  This  will  be  further 
di-cussed  when  we  come  to  consider  the  source  of  this  chapter. 

-  6«  (pvaiKvs  (pi\oao(pias.  That  is,  drawn  from  the  study  of  nature 
and  natural  objects  such  as  trees  and  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  fur  wJiich 
see  infra. 

q8 
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Valentinus  and  INIarcion  whercfrom  he  compounded  his 
own.  And  that  Hermogenes  has  made  use  of  the  teachings 
of  Socrates,  not  of  Christ. 

5.  How  those  err  who  contend    that  Easter  should  be 
celebrated  on  the  14th  day  [of  the  month]. 

6.  What    is    the    error   of    the    Phrygians,    who    think 
Montanus  and  Priscilla  and  Maximilla  to  be  prophets. 

7.  \\'hat  is  the  vain  doctrine  of  the  Encratites,  and  that  p.  397. 
their    teachings   are    compounded    not    out    of  the     Holy 
Scriptures,  but  from  their  own   [views]  and  from  those  of 

the  Gymnosophists  among  the  Indians.^ 

I.    77/1?  Docetac. 

S.  Since  the  many,  making  no  use  of  the  Lord's  counsel, 
while  having  the  beam  ^  in  their  eye,  yet  give  out  that  they 
can  see,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should  not  be  silent  as  to 
their  doctrines.  •  So  that  they,  being  brought  to  shame  by 
our  forthcoming  refutation,  shall  recognize  how  the  Saviour 
counselled  them  to  take  away  the  beam  from  their  own  eye, 
and  then  to  see  clearly  the  straw  which  v/as  in  their  brother's 
eye.  Now,  therefore,  having  set  forth  sufficiently  and 
adequately  the  opinions  of  most  of  the  heretics  in  the  seven 
books  before  this,  we  shall  not  now  be  silent  upon  those 
which  follow.  Exhibiting  the  ungrudging  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  also  refute  those  who  seem  to  ha\e 
attained  security.  They  call  themselves  Docetae  and  teach  p.  39S. 
thus  : — The  first  God^  is  as  it  w^ere  the  seed  of  a  fig,  in  size 
altogether  of  the  smallest,  but  in  power  boundless,  a  magni- 
tude unreckoned  in  quantity,  lacking  nothing  for  bringing 
forth,  a  refuge  for  the  fearful,  a  covering  for  the  naked,  or 
veil  for  shame,  a  fruit  sought  for,  whereto,  he  says,  the 
Seeker  came  thrice  and  found  not.*  Wherefore,  he  says. 
He  cursed  the  fig-tree,''  so  that  that  sweet  fruit  was  not  found 

^  No  further  reference  is  made  to  the  Indian  Gymnosopliists  or 
"  "Rrachnians,"  and  this  sentence  las  prohaljly  sHpped  in  from  some 
otlicf  part  of  the  roll. 

^  5oK({s,  the  "beam"  of  the  Gospels  (Cf.  Matt.  vii.  3,  4;  Luke  vi. 
41,  42).  Ilinpolytus  who  here  resumes  his  habit  of  punning  tries  to 
connect  it  witli  So/ceZi',  "to  seem." 

■^  Qihv  ilvai  Till'  -npaiTov.  Tliat  this  construction  is  the  right- one,  see 
]•>.  400  Cr.  and  the  summary  in  IJook  X,  p.  496  Cr. 

'^  The  rhetorical  form  of  this  sentence  should  be  noted. 

•'  Cf.  Matt.  xii.  19,  20;  Mark  xi.  13-21  ;  Luke  xii.  7. 
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on  it,  [/.  ('.]  the  fruit  that  was  sought  for.  And  [the  seed] 
being,  so  to  speak  briefly,  of  such  a  nature  and  so  old  [yet] 
small  and  without  magnitude,  the  cosmos  came  into  being 
from  God,  as  they  think,  in  some  such  way  as  this  : — The 
branches  of  the  tree  becoming  tender,  put  forth  leaves,  as 
is  seen,  and  fruit  follows,  wherein  is  preserved  the  innumer- 

p.  399.  able  [and]  storcd-up  seed  of  the  fig.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  three  things  first  come  into  being  from  the  .seed  of  the 
fig,  the  stem  which  is  the  fig-tree,  leaves,  and  the  fruit  or 
fig,  as  we  have  before  said.  Thus,  says  he,  three  Aeons 
came  into  being  as  principles  from  the  First  Principle  of  the 
universals.'^  And  on  this,  he  says,  Moses  was  not  silent, 
when  he  said  that  the  words  of  God  were  three  :  "  Darkness, 
cloud  and  whirlwind  and  he  added  no  more."  -  For,  he 
says,  God  added  nothing  to  the  Three  Aeons,  but  they 
sufficed  and  do  suffice  for  all  things  which  come  into  being. 
But  God  Himself  abides  by  Himself  and  far  removed  from 
all  the  Aeons.^ 

When,  therefore,  each  of  these  Aeons,  he  says,  had 
received  a  principle  of  generation,  as  has  been  said,  it 
little  by  little  increased  and  grew  great  and  became 
perfect.  Now  they  think  that  the  perfect  number  [is]  ten.'* 
Then  the  Aeons  having  come  into  being  equal  in  number 
and  perfection,  as  they  think,  they  were  thirty  Aeons  in 
all,^  each  of  them  being  complete  in  a  decad.  But  they 
are  divided  and  the  three  having  equal  honour  among  them- 
selves, differ  in  position  only,  because  one  of  them  is  first, 

p.  400  another  second,  and  another  third.  But  this  position 
produced  a  difference  of  power.  For  he  who  is  nearest  to 
the  First  God — to  the  seed  as  it  were — chances  to  have 
a   power   more    fruitful   than    the    others,   he   who   is   the 

^  As  Salmon  (tibi  cit.)  points  out,  in  the  Valentinian  system,  the 
male  heads  of  the  first  three  series  of  Aeons,  i.  e.  Nous,  Logos  and 
Anthropos  occupy  a  position  corresponding  to  these  three  first 
"  principles"  or  a^x"'-  The  fact  that  their  spouses  or  syzygies  are  not 
here  mentioned  is  accounted  for  by  the  statement  (on  p.  loi  infra) 
that  they  are  all  androgyne,  or  as  is  here  said  "  lacking  nothing  for 
generation,"  i.e.  capable  of  production  without  assistance. 

^  Cf.  Deut.  V.  22.  These  words  have  already  been  quoted  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Setliians  ([,  p.  165  supra).  Although  here  attributed  to 
Moses,  they  can  hardly  be  taken  from  Deuteronomy,  which  describes 
!Moses'  death. 

^  Like  the  Bythos  or  Unknowable  Father  of  Yalentinus. 

*  Lit.,   "  that  the  perfect  being  numbered  is  ten." 

^  Lit.,   "all  the  aeons  were  thirty." 
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Imnieasureable  One  having  measured  himself  ten  times 
in  magnitude.  And  the  Incomprehensible  One,  who  has 
become  second  in  position  to  the  first,  comprehended 
himself  six  times.  And  the  third  in  position,  becoming 
removed  to  an  infinite  distance  by  reason  of  his  brethren's 
dilatation,  conceived^  himself  three  times  and,  as  it  were, 
bound  himself  by  a  certain  eternal  bond  of  unity.^ 

9.  And  this  they  think  is  the  Saviour's  saying: — "The 
sower  went  forth  to  sow  and  that  which  fell  upon  good 
and  fair  ground  made  some  100,  some  60,  and  some  30."^ 
And  hence,  says  he,  He  said,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear,"  because  this  is  not  what  all  understand."* 
All  these  Aeons  [to  wit]  the  Three  and  all  the  boundlessly 
boundless  ones  [who  come]  from  them,  are  masculo-feminine 
ones.^  Therefore  having  increased  and  become  great,  and 
all  of  them  being  from  that  one  first  seed  of  their  concord 
and  unity,  and  all  becoming  together  one  Aeon,  they  all  p.  401. 
begat  from  the  one  Virgin  Mary,  the  begettal  common  to 
them  all,  a  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  them  all,"  of  equal 
power  in  everything  with  the  seed  of  the  fig,  save  that  He 
was  begotten.  But  that  first  seed  whence  is  born  the  fig 
is  unbegotten.  Then  those  three  Aeons  having  been 
adorned''  with  all  virtue  and  holiness,  as  these  teachers 
think,  all  the  conceivable,  lacking-nothing,  nature  of  that 
Only-Begotten  ^  Son — for  He  alone  was  born  to  the  bound- 
less Aeons  by  a  triple  generation  :  for  three  immeasureable 
Aeons  with  one  mind  begot  Him — was  adorned  also.     But 

1  The  words  /xerpTJcros,  /careAa/Sev,  vo-qaas  here  all  seem  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  "  multi|5liecl  himsfelf,"  and  to  have  been  used  as  a  play  on  the 
double  sense  of  the  other  words. 

"  This  may  possibly  be  an  allusion  to  the  Valentinian  Ilorus 
surrounding  and  guarding  the  Pleroma. 

■'  Matt.  xiii.  3,  usies  5iSii</xL,  "yield,"  for  iiroUi  as  here.  Cf.  Mark  iv. 
3,  S,  ((fxpfv,  "bore."     I.uke  viii.  3-5  stops  short  at  a  "  hundied-fold." 

■*   ovK  f(TTt  navToiv  aKovafxara,  "  not  the  hearing  of  all." 

■'  See  n.  on  jirevious  ]iage. 

®  rhv  fjLiffov  avTihv  yevurj/xa  Kotvhv  .  .  .  rwv  iv  /xeffJrrjTj  ^ocTiipa  ndv 
Tajy.  Cruice,  whom  Mncmahon  follows,  would  translate  "a  common 
fruit,  a  mediator  .  .  .  the  Saviour  of  all  those  who  are  in  meditation  "  ; 
but  I  cannot  make  the  sense  out  of  the  Greek.  Miller,  by  transfer- 
ring the  word  Mapias  to  a  place  after  jj.ea6Tr]ri,  would  make  it  read 
"  through  the  interposition  of  Mary." 

"  i<eKO(T/j.r]ixevwv,  perhaps  "set  in  order  or  arranged." 

**  ^lovuyevris.  One  of  the  very  few  instances  in  Gnostic  literature, 
where  the  word  can  be  thus  translated  rather  than  as  "one  of  a  kind," 
or  Unique.  The  explanation  in  parenthesis  shows  that  it  is  so  intended 
here,  but  is  probably  of  a  late  diite. 
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all  these  conceivable  and  eternal  things  were  Light ;  but 
the  Light  was  not  formless  and  idle^,  nor  did  it  lack  any- 
thing superadded  to  it :  but  it  contained  within  itself  the 
boundless  forms  of  the  various  animals  here  below  corre- 
sponding in  number  to  the  boundlessly  boundless  after  the 
pattern  of  the  fig-tree.     And  it  shone  from   on  high  into 

p  402.  the  underlying  chaos.  And  this  [chaos],  being  at  once 
illuminated  and  given  form  from  the  various  forms  on 
high,  received  consistence  ^  and  took  all  the  supernal  forms 
from  the  Third  Aeon  who  had  tripled  himself^  But  this 
Third  Aeon,  seeing  all  the  types  ^  that  were  his  at  once 
intercepted  in  the  underlying  darkness  beneath,  and  not 
being  ignorant  of  the  power  of  the  darkness  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  generosity  ^  of  the  light,  would  not  allow  the 
shining  types  from  on  high  to  be  drawn  far  down  by  the 
darkness  beneath.  But  he  subjected  [the  Firmament]  to 
the  Aeons.  Then,  having  fixed  it  below,  he  divided  in 
twain  the  darkness  and  the  light. ^  "And  he  called  the 
light  which  is  above  the  firmament,  I^ay,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  Night."  *^  Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  when  all  the 
boundless  forms  of  the  Third  Aeon  were  intercepted  in  this 
lowest  darkness,  and  the  impress  ^  of  that  same  Aeon  was 
stamped  upon  it  along  with  the  rest,  a  living  fire  came 
from  the  light  whence   the  Great  Ruler  came   into   being 

p.  403.  of  whom  Moses  says  :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
Heaven  and  Earth."  ^  Moses  says  that  this  fiery  God  ^ 
spoke  from  the  bush,  that  is  from  the  darksome  air,  for 
hatos  [bush]  is  the  whole  air  which  underlies  the  darkness. 
But  it  is  Im/os,  says  Moses  according  to  him,  because  all 
the  forms  of  light  go  from  on  high  downwards,  having  the 
air  as  a  passage.^''     And  the  word  from  the  bush  is  no  less 

^  TrTfld',  "  fixedness." 

-   So  the  part  of  tlie  Pislis  Sophia  whirli  is  most  plainly  \'alenlinian, 
has  constant  allusions  to  TpiZuva^xiis  or  triple  powers. 
3  X(xfa.KTy]pas,  "impresses"  or  "marks." 

*  acpOovof,  "  devoid  of  envy." 

^  ^Tfpfdaas  oiiv  KarwQiv,  Kol  6i€;^ccp/(r6i'  a.va.  fxiaov  tov  (tkStovs  koI 
ava  jjiiffov  TOV  (piuTos.  Fi7-niaiiicut2iiii  igilm-  qmtui  ab  imo  (Ottfiroiassct, 
(liTisit  per  medium  tenebras  ct per  medium  luccvi.  Macmahon  follows 
Cniice,  but  ignores  the  repeated  kva  ^iaov. 

*  Cf.  Gen.  I.  4-7.  '  iKTinra'fj.a.  *  Gen.  i.  i. 

"  See  supra,  Vol.    I.    p.    12S,   for  this   fiery  God,    theie   called    the 
Demiurge  Jaldabaoth. 
^^  A  pun  on  /3aros,  "  bush,"  and  fiarSs,  "  passable." 
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recognized  by  us.  For  a  sound  significant  of  speech  is 
reverberating  air,  without  which  human  speech  could  not 
be  recognized.  And  not  only  does  our  word  from  the 
bush,  that  is  from  the  air,  make  laws  for  and  be  a  fellow- 
citizen  with  us,  but  also  odours  and  colours  manifest  their  • 
powers  to  us  through  the  air. 

10.  Then  this  fiery  God — the  fire  born  from  the  light — 
made  the  cosmos,  as  Moses  says,  in  this  manner,  he  being 
substanceless,^  [and]  darkness  having  the  substance  and 
being  ever  silent  towards  the  eternal  types  of  the  light 
which  are  intercepted  below.-  Therefore,  until  the  Saviour's 
manifestation,  there  was  a  certain  great  wandering  of  souls 
by  reason  of  the  God  of  the  Light,  the  fiery  Demiurge. 
For  the  forms  are  called  souls,  having  been  cooled  down  ^ 
from  the  things  above  and  they  continue  in  darkness  to 
change  about  from  body  to  body  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Demiurge.  And  that  this  is  so,  we  may  know  from  p.  404. 
the  words  of  Job  :  "And  I  also  am  a  wanderer  from  place 
to  place  and  from  house  to  house."*  The  Saviour  also 
says:  "And  if  you  will  receive  it,  this  is  the  Elias  who 
shall  come.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  ^ 
But  by  the  Saviour,  change  of  bodies  has  been  made  to 
cease  ;  and  faith  is  preached  for  the  putting  away  of  trans- 
gressions.^ In  some  such  way  that  Only-Begotten  Son 
beholding  from  on  high  the  forms  of  the  Aeons  changing 
about  in  the  darksome  bodies  willed  to  come  down  for 
their  deliverance.  When  He  saw  that  the  multitude  of 
Aeons  could  not  bear  to  behold  without  ceasing  the 
Pleroma  of  all  the  Aeons,  but  remained  as  mortals  dread- 
ing corruption,'  being  held  by  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
power,  He  drew  Flimself  together  as  a  very  great  flash  in 
a  very    small    body,   or  rather,  like  the  light  of  the  eye 

'  a.vuTr6(TTaTo<:,  "not  hyposfatized."     Cruice  has  " iiaii  stil'sisf,'iis." 

^  This  seems  the  only  construction,  unless  we  are  to  consider  that 
it  is  the  Demiurge  who  wilfully  ill-treats  the  souls. 

'•''  a.iro\puxf^ci'at.  A  common  pun  between  ^uxv,  "soul,"  and  t^iixos, 
"  cold." 

■•  Not  in  the  Canon.  As  ("ruice  jioints  out,  it  is  from  some  apocrv- 
plinl  hook  whicli  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Job's  wife  and  adds  it  to 
Jol)  ii.  9.     It  is  also  met  with  in  St.   Chrysostom's  homily,  de  S/atiiis. 

''  Matt.  xi.  14,  15. 

*  This  doctrine  of  transmigration  cannot  be  shown  to  have  formed 
part  of  Valentiuus'  own  teachini^.  It  appears,  however,  among  some 
of  his  followers.     Cf.  Forerunners,  II,  cc.  9,  10. 

'  A  pun  on  (pdaproi,  "mortals."  and  (pdopd,  "corruption." 
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drawn  together  under  the  ejehds,  and  goes  forth  to  the 
p.  405.  heaven  and  the  shining  stars.  And  there  He  again  with- 
draws Himself  under  the  eyeHds  at  His  pleasure..  Thus 
does  the  hght  of  the  eye,  and  although  it  is  everywhere 
present  and  is  all  things  to  us,  it  is  invisible  ;  but  we  see 
only  the  lids  of  the  eye,  the  white  corners,  a  broad  mem- 
brane of  many  folds  and  fibres,  a  horn-like  coat,  and  under 
this  a  berry-like  pupil,  both  net-like  and  disk-like,  and  if 
there  are  any  other  coats  to  the  light  of  the  eye,  it  is 
enwrapped  and  lies  hidden  within  them. 

Thus,  he  says,  the  Only-Begotten  Son,  eternal  on  high, 
did  on  Himself  (a  form)  corresponding  to  each  Aeon  of 
the  Three  Aeons,  and  being  in  the  triacontad  of  Aeons, 
came  into  the  world  of  the  Decad  ^  being  of  such  age 
and  as  little  as  we  have  said,  invisible,  unknown,  without 
glory  and  not  believed  upon.  In  order  then,  say  the 
Docetae,-  that  he  might  do  on  also  the  Outer  Darkness 
which  is  the  flesh,  an  angel  came  down  with  Him  from 
p.  406.  on  high  and  made  announcement  •*  to  Mary  as  it  is  written, 
and  He  was  born  from  her  as  it  is  written.  And  He  who 
came  from  on  high  put  on  that  which  was  born,  and  did 
all  things  as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  was  baptized 
in  Jordan.  And  he  was  baptized,  receiving  the  type  and 
seal  in  the  water  of  the  body  born  from  the  Virgin,  in 
order  that  when  the  Ruler  should  condemn  the  form  which 
was  his  to  death,  to  the  Cross,  that  soul  which  had  grown 
up  within  the  body  should  strip  off  that  body  and  affix  it 
to  the  Tree.  And  thus  (the  soul)  having  triumphed  by  its 
means  over  the  Principles  and  Authorities  would  not  he 
found  naked,  but  Avould  put  on  that  body  reflected  in  the 
likeness  of  that  flesh  in  the  water  when  He  was  baptized. 
This  he  says,  is  the  Saviour's  saying :  "  Unless  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  [the]  Spirit,  he  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  heavens ;  because  that  which  is  l)orn 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh.''  ^ 

From  the  thirty  Aeon.s,  then.  He  did  on  thirty  forms. 
Wherefore  that  Eternal  One  was  thirty  years  on  the  earth, 

^  els  rhv  (SeKaTou)  Kofffiov.  Cruice  would  omit  the  ^fnarov.  It 
cleaily,  however,  means  the  world  of  the  Decad,  Jesus  having  come 
down  from  the  "  most  excellent  Ogdoad." 

^  Evidently  llippolytus  has  not  here  any  liook  or  writing;  of  a  par- 
ticular author  before  him,  but  is  giving  the  opinion  of  the  sect  generally. 

'  Eur}77f,\iVaTo.      Cf.  the  iv  rois  Eua-tyeXiois  which  follows. 

■*  John  iii.  5,  6.     'the  Greek  text  omits  uri,  "because." 
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every  Aeon  being  manifested  in  his  own  year.  And  souls 
are  all  the  forms  which  have  been  intercepted  from  each  of 
the  thirty  Aeons,  and  each  of  them  possesses  a  nature  p.  407. 
capable  of  understanding  the  Jesus  who  exists  according  to 
nature  which  that  Only-Kegotten  One  from  the  eternal 
places  puts  on.  But  these  places  are  different.  Therefore 
so  many  heresies  contending  [with  each  other]  about  it, 
seek  Jesus.  And  He  is  claimed  ^  by  them  all,  but  is  seen 
differently  by  each  from  the  different  i)laces.  Towards 
whom,  he  says,  each  [soul]  is  borne  and  hurries,  thinking 
that  she  is  alone.  Who  is  indeed  her  kinsman  and  fellow- 
citizen.  Whom  she  beholding  for  the  first  time  recognizes 
as  her  own  brother  and  all  the  rest  as  bastards.  Those  then 
who  have  their  nature  from  the  lower  places  cannot  see 
the  forms  of  the  Saviour  above  them.  But  those  on  high, 
he  say,  from  the  middle  Decad  and  the  most  excellent 
Ogdoad^ — whence,  say  they,  we  are — know  Jesus  the 
Saviour  not  in  part  but  wholly,  and  are  alone  the  Perfect 
from  above,  while  the  others  are  only  partly  so. 

II.  I  think  then  that  this  is  for  right-thinking  persons  p.  408. 
sufficient  for  the  knowledge  of  the  complicated  and  incon- 
sistent heresy  of  the  Docetae — those  who  attempt  to  make 
arguments  about  inaccessible  and  incomprehensible  matter 
calling  themselves  thus.  Certain  of  whom  do  not  only  seem  ^ 
to  be  mad  ;  and  we  have  proved  that  the  beam  from  such 
matter  has  entered  their  own  eye,  if  they  are  anyhow  able 
to  see  clearly  ;  and,  if  not,  they  will  be  unable  to  blind 
others.  Whose  dogma  the  early  sophists  of  Greece  anticipated 
in  many  points  of  sophistry,  as  our  readers  will  understand. 
'These  then  are  the  teachings  of  the   l>oceta(\'*     It  seems 

'   oi/ceros,  "peculiar  to." 

-  This  is  markedly  Valentinian.  The  Ogdoad  is  of  course  the 
Higliest  Heaven,  the  Decad  the  middle  one.      See  n.  on  p.  31  supra. 

*  lie  here  puns  again  on  hon^'iv,  "  to  seem,''  and  5o/cJs,  "  beam." 

*  Tlie  source  of  this  chapter  can  hai^dly  have  been  a  written  book  or 
MS.  The  style  is  distinctly  that  of  IIi)ipolytus  himself;  thi-  passion 
for  plays  on  words  which  he  has  before  exhibited,  but  has  kept  umkr 
restraint  while  quoting  from  serious  writers  like  Basilides  and 
Valentinus,  here  resumes  its  sway  ;  and  he  adds  to  it  a  fancy  for 
putting  several  nominatives  in  apposition  without  the  rovrecm  which  he 
has  heretofore  generally  employed.  This,  and  the  nature  of  the  rhetoric 
all  go  to  show  that  he  is  here  quoting  not  from  a  written,  but  from  a 
spoken  discourse.  The  author  of  this  is  of  course  unknown  to  us  ;  and 
1  Iipi)olytus,  who  may  very  likely  iiave  forgotten  his  name,  gives  us  no 
clue  to   his  identity  ;  but  it  is  fairly  clear  that   he  must  have  been  a 
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right   also   that   we   should    not    keej)    silence   as   to    the 
[teachings]  of  Monoimus. 


2.  Afonoi/nns. 
12.   Monoimus  tlie  Arab  ^  was  a  long  way  off^  the  glory 

follower  of  Valentinus.  The  Three  Aeons  who  went  foitli  from  the 
first  apxil  '^'^^  o\<av  correspond  to  tlie  Nous,  Logos  and  Anthropos 
who  rule  over  the  Valentmian  Ogdoad,  Decad  and  Dodecad,  and  the 
care  taken  to  bring  the  number  of  Aeons  up  to  thirty  practically  settles 
this,  while  the  existence  of  Iloros  is  hinted  at,  and  that  of  the  Sophia 
is  barred  only  by  the  attribution  of  both  sexes  to  all  the  Aeons. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  proof  of  Valentinianism  is  the 
myth  of  all  the  Aeons  coalescing  to  jiroduce  the  Jesus  who  brings 
salvation,  a  myth  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  system.  If  the 
theory  be  accepted  that  Hippolytus'  source  for  the  chapter  was  a 
\'alentinian  sermon,  the  name  of  Julius  Cassianns  as  its  author  deserves 
consideration.  He  is  described  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {S/row.,  Ill, 
13,  sqq.)  as  the  founder  of  Docetism,  and  as  connected  with  the  school 
of  \'alentinus,  while  certain  Logia  quoted  by  him  appear  also  in  the 
Valentinian  E.xicrpta  Theodoti.  For  other  particulars  about  him  see 
D.C.B.,  s.nn.  "  Cassianus"  and  "Docetism." 

1  This  "  Monoimus  Arabs"  is  known  to  no  other  heresiologist  save 
Theodoret  who  here  as  elsewhere  probably  copied  from  Mippolytus. 
Salmon  {D.C.B.,  s.n.  "Monoimus")  suggests  that  the  name  may 
cover  the  Jewish  appellation  of  Menahem,  which  is  not  unlikely.  His 
system  as  here  disclosed  has  this  in  common  with  that  of  the  Ophites 
or  Naassenes  of  I5ook  V  that  both  begin  with  a  Divine  Being  called 
"  Man"  for  no  other  assigned  reason  than  that  his  manifestation  here 
below  is  known  as  the  Son  of  Man.  He  is  not,  however,  here  called 
Adamas  as  with  the  Naassenes,  and  the  remark  about  his  being  at 
once  father  and  mother  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  Nanssene 
hymn  quoted  on  p.  140  Cr.  For  the  rest,  there  is,  face  Salmon, 
niithing  distinctly  Christian  about  Monoimus'  doctrine,  and  although 
the  passage  from  Colossians  about  the  Pleroma  dwelling  in  the  Son  of 
Man  is  here  again  introduced,  the  context  makes  it  possible  that  this 
is  the  comment  of  Hippolytus  rather  than  a  direct  quotation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Monoimus  several  times  speaks  slightingly  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  he  shows  a 
reverence  for  the  Law  and  the  Passover  which  a  Christian  of  the 
second  century  would  hardly  have  exhibited.  His  opinions  seem  in 
fact  to  be  more  pantheistic  than  Christian  or  Judaic,  although 
as  Macmahon  truly  remarks,  his  similes  about  the  Creation  are  not  far 
removed  from  those  of  Philo.  His  remarks  about  numbers  have 
possibly  been  corrupted  in  the  copy,  and  are  unintelligible  as  they 
stand  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  cover  some  early  Cabalistic 
notions  and  that  his  "  Perfect  Man"  may  be  the  Adam  Cadmon  of  the 
Cabala. 

-  yeyevriTai  ,ua/cpar,  loH^-e  abest,  Cruice,  "  was  far  removed,"  Macm. 
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of  the  great-voiced  poet ;  for  he  thinks  that  some  such  man 
as  Oceanus  existed,  of  whom  the  poet  speaks  somehow  like 
this  :  — 

Oceanus,  the  liirth  f>f  gods  n.nd  Lirlh  of  man.  ^  p.  409. 

Turning  this  into  other  words,  he  says  that  a  Man  is  the 
All  which  is  the  source  of  the  universals,  [being]  unbegotten, 
incorruptible,  and  eternal;  and  that  there  is  a  Son  of  the 
aforesaid  Man,  who  is  begotten,  and  capable  of  suffering, 
being  born  in  a  timeless,  unwilled,  and  previously  undefined 
way.  For  such,  says  he,  is  the  Power  of  that  Man.  And 
when  it  was  so,  the  son  of  the  Power  came  into  being  more 
quickly  than  reasoning  or  counsel.  And  this  is,  he  says, 
the  saying  in  the  Scriptures :  "  He  was  and  came  into 
being,"  -  which  is  :  Man  was  and  his  son  came  into  being, 
as  if  one  were  to  say  :  Fire  was  and  Light  came  into  being 
in  a  timeless,  unwilled,  and  previously  undefined  way,  while 
being  at  the  same  time  fire.  But  this  Man  is  a  single 
monad,  uncompounded  [and]  undifferentiated,  [and  yet] 
compounded  [and]  differentiated,  loving  and  at  peace  with 
all  things,  [and  yet]  fighting  with  and  at  war  with  all  things 
before  him,^  unlike  and  like,  as  it  were  a  certain  nnisical 
harmony  which  contains  whatever  one  may  say  or  leave  p.  410. 
unsaid,  showing  all  things  and  giving  birth  to  all  things. 
"This  is  Father,  this  is  Mother,  Two  Immortal  names."* 
But  for  the  sake  of  an  instance,  conceive,  he  says,  as  the 
greatest  image  of  the  Perfect  Man,  the  one  tittle  which  is 
one  tittle  uncompounded,  simple,  a  pure  monad  having  no 
composition  whatever  from  anything,  [yet]  compounded  of 
many  forms,  of  many  parts.     That  undivided  One,  he  says, 

'  Tliis  line  does  not  occur  in  our  editions  of  Ilomer.  It  is  apparently 
a  conflation  of  the  statement  in  //. ,  XIV  201  that  Oceanus  is  the 
"Father  of  the  Gods"  and  that  in  1.  246  that  he  is  the  "Father  of 
them  all." 

^  ''He  ical  ijiViTo.  This  has  been  tliouglit  a  quotation  from  St.  John's 
oiieninc^  chapter,  hut  the  parallel  is  not  veiy  close.  As  Salmon  («;/. 
ci/.)  ])oints  out,  it  signifies  I'cing  and  Ueconiing. 

■*  7r/)o$  kavr7]v. 

*  The  Naassene  hymn  in  Vol.  I,  p.  120  supra  runs:  ^^Ftoin  thee 
comes  father  and  ihrotigli  thee  mother,  two  immortal  names,  parents  of 
Aeons,  O  thou  citizen  of  heaven,  man  of  mighty  name  !"  It  is  quite 
pos«ii)le  that  Ilippolytus,  remembering  tliis,  is  merely  here  repeating 
part  of  it  as  comment  and  without  altrilniling  the  quot.ntion  to 
Monoimns. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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is  the  many-faced  and  myriad-eyed  and  myriad-named  one 
tittle  of  the  lota,^  which  is  an  image  of  that  Perfect  and 
Invisible  Man. 

13.  The  one  tittle,  he  says,  is  then  the  monad  and  a 
decad.  For  by  this  power  of  the  one  tittle  of  the  Iota 
[are  produced]  also  [the]  dyad  and  triad  and  tetrad  and 
pentad  and  hexad  and  heptad  and  ogdoad  and  ennead 
up  to  the  ten.  For  these  are  the  diversified  numbers 
dwelling  within  that  simple  and  uncompounded  tittle  of  the 

p.  411.  Iota.  And  this  is  the  saying: — "Because  it  pleased  the 
whole  Pleroma  to  dwell  within  the  Son  of  Man  bodily."- 
For  such  compounds  of  numbers  from  the  simple  and  un- 
compounded one  tittle  of  the  Iota  become  he  says  bodily 
hypostases.  Therefore,  he  says,  the  Son  of  Man  was  born 
from  the  Perfect  Man,  whom  none  know.  But,  he  says, 
every  creature  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Son,  represents  Him 
as  the  offspring  of  a  woman.  Of  which  Son  some  shadowy 
rays  come  very  close  to  this  world  and  secure  and  control 
change  [of  bodies  and]  birth.  And  the  beauty  of  that  Son 
of  Man  is  till  now  unrevealed  to  all  men  who  are  misled  as 
to  the  offspring  of  a  woman.  Nothing  then  of  tlie  things 
here  come  into  being,  he  says,  from  that  Man,  nor  will  they 
ever  do  so  :  but  all  things  that  have  come  into  being  have 
done  so  not  from  the  whole,  but  from  some  part  of  the  Son 
of  Man.  For,  says  he,  the  Son  of  Man  is  one  Iota,  one 
tittle  flowing  from  on  high,  full,  and  filling  full  all  things, 
and  containing  within  itself  whatever  the  Man,  Father  of 
the  Son  of  Man  possesses.^ 

p.  412.  14.  Now  the  cosmos,  as  Moses  says,  came  into  being  in 
six  days,  that  is,  in  six  powers  which  are  in  the  one  tittle  of 
the  lota.^  [Put]  the  seventh,  a  rest  and  a  Sabbath,  came 
into  being  from  the  Hebdomad  which  is  over  Earth  and 
AWater  and  Fire  and  Air,  out  of  which  the  cosmos  came 

^  Cruice  points  out  that  this  Kepala  or  tittle  is  the  acute  .iccent  placed 
over  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  which  converts  it  into  a  numeral. 
Thus,  i=Iota,  1=10. 

-  Cf.  Col.  i.  19,  "For  it  pleased  (the  Father)  that  in  Ilim  the  whole 
fulness  should  dwell." 

^  Salmon  (ar/.  c//.)  points  out  that  this  is  "at  first  sight  mere 
pantheism."     It  is  difficult  to  put  any  other  construction  upon  it. 

*  These  six  powers  have  been  compared  to  .Simon  Magus'  six 
"  Roots,"  which  .Sinnjn  also  connects  with  the  six  Days  of  Creation. 
Cf.  p.  252  Cr. 
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into  being  by  the  one  tittle.  For  the  cubes  and  the  octa- 
hedrons, and  [the]  pyramids  and  all  the  figures  like  these  of 
which  Fire,  Air,  Water,  [and  earth]  con'^ist,  came  into  being 
from  the  numbers  which  are  comprised  in  that  single  tittle 
of  the  Iota,  which  is  a  Perfect  Son  of  a  Perfect  Man.  When 
then,  says  he,  Moses  says  that  (the)  rod  was  turned  about  in 
different  ways  for  the  plagues  on  Egypt,^  these  [plagues],  he 
says,  are  symbols  allegorizing  the  Creation.  [For]  he  does 
not  use  the  rod  which  is  one  tittle  of  the  Iota,  duplex  and 
varied,  as  a  figure  ^  for  more  plagues  than  ten.  This 
Creation  of  the  world,  he  says,  is  the  ten  plagues.^  For 
everything  struck  produces  and  bears  fruit  as,  for  instance,  p.  413. 
vine-shoots.  Man,  he  says,  has  burst  forth  from  Man,  and 
was  severed  from  him  by  a  certain  blow,"*  so  that  he  might 
be  born  and  might  declare  the  Law  which  Moses  laid  down 
after  having  received  it  from  God.  The  Law  is  according 
to  that  one  tittle,  the  Decalogue  which  allegorizes  the  divine 
mysteries  of  the  words.  For,  says  he,  the  Ten  Plagues  and 
the  Decalogue  ^  are  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  universals 
which  none  has  known  who  has  been  misled  concerning 
the  offspring  of  the  woman.  And  if  you  say  that  the  whole 
Law  is  a  Pentateuch,  it  is  [still]  from  the  pentad  which  is 
comprised  in  the  one  tittle.  Put  the  whole  Law  is  for 
those  who  have  not  thoroughly  crippled  their  under- 
standing [a]  mystery,  a  new  feast  not  yet  grown  old,  legal 
and  eternal,  a  Passover  of  the  Lord  God  kept  unto  our 
generations  by  those  who  can  see  [and]  beginning  on  the 
14th  [day]  which  is  the  beginning,  he  says,  of  the  decad 
from  which  they  reckon.^  For  the  monad  up  to  14  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  one  tittle  of  the  perfect  number.  And 
one  -f  two  +  three  +  four  become  ten,  wherefore  it  is  the  p.  414- 
one  tittle.  But  from  fourteen  up  to  twenty-one,  a  hebdomad 
subsists  in  the  one  tittle,  the  unleavened  creature  of  the 

^   r.xod.  vii.  20  ;  viii.  i6. 

-  (TX''?,uaTi('6i.      Macm.  trnnslatcs  "shape.'" 

•'  5e/fairA7)7os.  (^y.  Se/caTrAijy.uos ?  'I  he  Word  is  appaienlly  dragged 
in  for  Itie  sake  of  making  a  pun  w  ith  irX-qyi],  "  a  stroke."  IlArj^/xoy  is  a 
medical  term  for  a  seizure  or  apoplectic  stroke,  and  probably  has  the 
same  root. 

*  -nX-qyi). 

^   SeKairXriyos  Kal  SeKaKoyos. 

"  Salmon  {ar/.  cit.)  thinks  this  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
<,)uaitodeciman  heresy  mentioned  later  in  the  book. 
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world  in  all  these. ^  For  what,  says  he,  should  the  one 
tittle  want  of  any  substance  like  leaven  for  the  Passover  of 
the  Lord,  the  eternal  feast  which  is  given  for  generations. 
For  the  whole  cosmos  and  all  the  causes  of  creation  are  the 
Passover  Feast  of  the  Lord.  For  God  rejoices  in  the 
transmutation  of  creation  which  is  wrought  under  the 
strokes  of  the  one  tittle.  The  which  is  the  rod  of  Moses 
given  by  God,  which  strikes  the  Egyptians  and  changes  the 
bodies,  as  did  the  hand  of  Moses,  from  water  into  blood. 
And  the  other  [plagues]  are  in  nearly  the  same  way  [such 
as  that  of  the]  locusts,  wherefore  change  of  the  elements  he 
calls   flesh  into   grass  :   "  for   all   flesh   is  grass,"  -  he  says. 

P-  4^5-  But  none  the  less  do  these  men  in  some  such  way  receive 
the  whole  Law.  Following,  perhaps,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
Greeks  who  say  that  there  are  Substance  and  Quality  and 
Quantity  and  Relation  and  Position  and  Action  and  Pos- 
session and  Passion.^ 

15.  So  for  example  Monoimus  himself  says  distinctly  in 
his  letter  to  Theophrastus  :  "^  "Leave  aside  enquiry  con- 
cerning God  and  Creation  and  the  like,  and  enquire  about 
Him  from  thyself,  and  learn  who  it  is  who  simply  makes 
His  own  all  that  is  within  thee,  saying  '  My  God,  my  mind, 
my  understanding,  my  soul,  my  l)ody.'  Learn  also  what 
are  grief  and  rejoicing,  and  love  and  hate,  and  undesired 
watching  and  sleep,  and  undesired  anger  and  love.  And 
if,"  says  he,  "thou  dost  carefully  seek  out  this,  thou  wilt 
find  Him  in  thyself  [as  both]  one  and  many  things  after 
the  likeness  of  that  one  tittle,  he  finding  the  outlet  for 
Llimself."'*  This  then  is  what  these  [men]  say,  which  we 
are  under  no  necessity  to  compare  with  what  has  been 
before  excogitated  by  the  Greeks.     Since  it  is  plain  from 

p-  4i'>-  their  statements  that  they  have  their  origin  from  the 
geometrical  and   arithmetical    art,    which    the    disciples    of 

^  So  C I  nice,  i>i  omnibus  islis  crcaliirain  sine  fcrnicitto  iiuiudl,  Imt 
I  see  no  meaning  in  the  words. 

2  Isa.  xl.  6. 

*  These  are  the  "accidents"  of  substance  which  Ilippolytiis  lias 
attributed  in  Rook  VI  to  Pylhngoras,  and  in  Book  VII  to  Arislotlc. 
See  pp.  21  and  64  supra.  According  to  Book  \'I  (?//</  cil.)  the  [Neo-] 
Pythagoreans  also  used  tlie  image  of  the  tittle. 

■*  Probably  some  follower  of  Monoimus,  but  not  otherwise  known. 

'*  So  the  Codex.  Duncker  and  Cruice  would  both  read  ireai/Trx),  "  for 
thyself.' 
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Pythagoras  set  forth  more  excellently.  As  the  reader  may 
learn  in  the  passages  where  we  have  before  explained  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks. 

But  since  we  have  sufiiciently  refuted  Monoimus,^  let  us 
see  what  others  have  elaborated  who  wish  thereby  to  raise 
for  themselves  an  idle  name. 

3.   Tafi'in. 

16.  But  Tatian,  although  himself,  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr,  was  not  of  like  mind  with  his  master,  but  attempted 
something  new.  He  says  that  there  were  certain  Aeons 
[about  whom]  he  fables  in  the  like  way  with  the  Valen- 
tinians.  But  in  the  same  way  as  IMarcion  he  says  that 
marriage  is  destruction.  And  he  asserts  that  Adam  will 
not  be  saved,  through  his  becoming  a  leader  of  rebellion. 
And  thus  Tatian.- 

4.   Hcniiogcncs. 

17.  A  certain  Hcrmogenes  ^  thinking  also  to  devise  some-  p.  417. 

1  Of  the  source  of  this  chapter  little  can  be  said.  Both  the  state- 
ments in  ihe  earlier  part  of  the  text  and  the  letter  to  Theophrastus 
l)ear  internal  marks  of  having  been  taken  from  real  documents.  They 
contain  also  some  peculiarities  of  diction  and  construction,  which  would 
be  quite  consistent  with  their  author  being  an  Oriental  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Greek. 

^  This  short  notice  of  Taiian  is  condensed  from  the  almost  equally 
short  notice  of  Irenieus  (I,  xxviii.),  who  seems  to  connect  Tatian  with 
the  sect  of  Encratites.  Eusebius  [Hizt.  EccL,  I,  xvi.),  while  mentioning 
him  as  a  pupil  of  Justin,  does  not  speak  of  him  as  a  heretic.  Epipha- 
nius  {Haer.,  XLVI)  follows  Irenteus,  and  Theodoret  {Haer.  Fab.,  I, 
XX.),  llippolytus. 

■*  Of  this  Ilermogenes  we  know  already  from  TertuUian's  tract 
against  him  to  be  found  in  tiie  second  volume  of  Oehler's  edition 
of  TertuUian's  works.  The  date  of  this  tract  is  said  on  good  authority 
to  be  206  or  207  A. D.,  and  as  it  speaks  of  Hermogenes  as  then 
living,  gives  us  his  ajiproximate  date  also.  It  is  further  said  that 
he  was  a  painter,  probably  of  mythological  subjects,  that  he  lived, 
at  Carthage,  and  that  he  was  several  times  married.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  also  mentit)ns  him,  and  it  is  suggested  that  both  Ter- 
tullian  and  Clement  drew  from  a  tract  against  him  said  by  Eusebius 
to  have  been  written  by  Tiieophilus  of  Antioch.  The  heretical  tenets 
with  wdiich  he  is  chaiged  are  his  contention  that  God  could  not  have 
created  the  world  from  nothing  and  that  Matter  must  therefore  be  co- 
existent with  Ilim,  that  Christ  on  His  Ascension  left  Ilis  body  in  the 
Sun,  and  that  Adam  was  not  sa,ved.  The  first  of  these  TertuUian 
would  derive  from    Stoic   teaching,   while  he  does  not  touch  on  the 
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tiling  new,  says  that  God  created  all  things  from  co-existent 
and  ungenerated  matter.  For  he  held  it  impossible  that 
(jod  should  create  the  things  that  are  from  those  that  are  not. 
And  that  God  is  ever  Lord  and  Maker,  but  Matter  ever  a 
slave  and  [in  process  of]  becoming.  liut  yet  not  all 
[matter],  for,  as  it  was  being  borne  about  violently  and 
disorderly.  He  set  it  in  order  in  this  manner.  Beholding 
it  boiling  like  a  pot  on  the  fire,  lie  divided  it  into  parts  ; 
and  that  part  which  he  took  from  the  All  He  reclaimed, 
and  the  other  He  allowed  to  be  borne  about  disorderly. 
And  the  reclaimed  part,  he  says,  is  the  cosmos  ;  and  that  the 
other  remains  waste  and  is  called  acosmic  ^  matter.  He  says 
that  this  is  the  essence  ^  of  all  things,  as  if  he  were  intro- 
41S.  ducing  a  new  doctrine  to  his  disciples  ;  but  he  does  not 
consider  that  this  fable  happens  to  be  Socratic,  and  is 
better  worked  out  by  Plato  than  by  Hermogenes.  But  he 
confesses  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  God  who  created  all 
things,  and  that  He  was  begotten  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
Spirit  according  to  the  [common]  voice  of  the  Gospels. 
Who  after  He  had  suffered  rose  again  in  a  body  and 
appeared  to  His  disciples,  and  ascending  to  the  heavens, 
left  Jriis  body  in  the  Sun,  but  Himself  went  on  into  the 
presence  of  the  Father.  And  in  witness  of  this,^  he  thinks 
he  is  corroborated  by  the  word  which  David  the  Psalmist 
spake:  "In  the  Sun  he  set  up  his  tent,  and  like  a  bride- 
groom coming  forth  t'rom  his  bridal  chamber,  he  will  rejoice 
like  a  giant  to  run  his  course.""*  This  then  is  what 
Hermogenes  attempts.^ 

5.  About  the  Qiiartodeci/na/isS^ 
iS.  But   certain   others,    lovers   of  strife  by   nature,   un- 

scconrl,  which  is,  however,  recorded  by  Clement,  nor  on  the  thinl, 
which  Iren.i;us  (I,  xxviii)  attributes  to  the  Encratites.  It  i-;  probable, 
however,  that  all  three  may  be  derived  from  the  \Vestern  Asian 
tradition,  which  later  gave  birth  to  Manichivism,  of  which  therefore 
Hermogenes'  heresy  may  prove  to  have  been  a  forecast. 
^  vAr]v  aKofffMov,  "  unordered  matter. " 

*  ovaia,  "substantia,"  Cr.  and  ^lacm. 
■*   Mo^Tupja  5e  xpV^i*^- 

*  Ps.  xix.  4,  5,  "set  up  his  tabernacle  in  the  -Sun,"  A.V. 

^  The  probable  source  of  this  chapter  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
mite  on  previous  page. 

*  This    is,    I    think,    the    first    mention    of  the    Quartodecimans    as 
heretics.     Eusebius,  who  thinks  that  the  schism  on  the  point  began  in 
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skilled  in  knowledge,  very  quarrelsome  by  habit,  maintain  p  419. 
that  the  Passover  ought  to  be  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
First  Month,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Law,  on 
whatever  day  [of  the  week]  it  may  fall.  They  have  regard 
[merely]  to  that  which  has  been  written  in  the  Law  :  [that 
is]  that  he  will  be  accursed  who  does  not  keep  it  as  it  is 
laid  down.  They  pay  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
enacted  for  the  Jews,  who  were  to  kill  the  True  Passover. 
Which  [Law]  has  spread  to  the  Gentiles  and  is  understood 
by  faith,  not  kept  strictly  in  the  letter.  They  pay  attention 
to  this  one  commandment,  but  do  not  regard  the  saying 
of  the  Apostle  :  "  For  I  bear  witness  to  every  man  who 
is  circumcised  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  Law."^ 
In  other  matters  they  agree  concerning  all  things  handed 
down  to  the  Church  by  the  Apostles. 

6.  Fhry;:;ians?' 

19.  But  there  are  others  also  very  heretical  by  nature, 
Phrygians  by  race,  who  have  fallen  away  after  being  deceived 
by  certain  women,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla  by  name,  whom  p.  420. 
they  imagine  to  be  prophetesses.  Into  these  they  say  the 
Spirit  Paraclete  has  entered  and  they  likewise  glorify  [even] 
above  these  one  Montanus  as  a  prophet.     Having  endless 

the  reign  of  Commodus,  treats  them  with  great  tenderness,  ami  says 
{Hist.  EccL,  cc.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. ),  that  "  the  Churches  of  all  Asia  "  held 
their  opinions,  and  that  Irenreus  himself  pleaded  their  cause  before 
Pope  Victor.  Epiphanius  [Haci.,  XXX)  says  that  they  derived  their 
origin  from  a  mixture  of  the  Phrygian  and  Quintillian  or  Priscillianist 
sects,  probably  confusing  them  with  the  Montanists. 

1  Gal.  V.  3. 

2  This  heresy  of  the  "Phrygians"  is,  of  course,  that  generally 
called  the  Montanist,  which  seems  to  have  broken  out  about  the  year 
180.  For  some  time  it  was  not  violently  opposed  by  the  orthodox,  and 
Terlullian  himself  became  a  convert  to  it  and  probably  died  in  its  con- 
fession. Later  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  only  one 
degree  less  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  Church  than  Gnosticism,  and 
therefore  one  to  be  stamped  out  by  excommunication  in  pre-Conslan- 
tinian  times,  and  by  persecution  afterwards.  Its  tenets  are  sufficiently 
summarised  in  our  text  for  a  general  understanding  of  them  and  their 

■  connection  with  later  forms  of  I'atripassianism  ;  but  any  one  wishing  to 
go  further  into  the  sul)ject  is  recommended  to  read  Dr.  Salmon's  able 
article  on  "  RTontanus"  in  D.C.B.,  which  will  give  him  all  that  is  really 
known  as  to  the  sect  and  its  tendencies.  Its  centre  seems  to  have  been 
always  Asia  Minor, 
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books  of  their  own,  they  are  not  judging  what  is  said  in 
them  according  to  reason,  nor  giving  heed  to  those  capable 
of  judgment ;  but,  carried  along  heedlessly  by  the  faith  that 
they  have  in  them,  imagine  that  they  learn  more  through 
them  than  from  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels. 
They  glorify  these  wenches  ^  above  Apostles  and  every 
grace,^  since  some  of  them  dare  to  say  that  there  are  those 
among  them  who  have  become  greater  than  Christ,  They 
confess  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  universals,  and  the 
creator  of  all  things  in  the  same  way  as  [does]  the  Church, 
and  also  [confess]  whatever  the  Gospel  testifies  concerning 
Christ.  But  they  innovate  in  the  matter  of  feasts  and  fasts 
and  the  eating  of  vegetable  food  and  roots,^  thinking  that 
they  have  learned  this  from  the  women.  And  some  of 
them,  agreeing  wath  the  heresy  of  the  Noetians,  say  that 
the  Father  is  the  Son,  and  that  He  by  being  born,  under- 
p.  421.  went  both  suffering  and  death.  Concerning  these,  I  shall 
later  explain  more  minutely  :  for  to  many  their  heresy  has 
become  the  starting-point  of  evils.  We  judge  then  that 
what  has  been  said  is  sufficient,  w^e  having  proved  briefly  to 
all  that  their  many  absurd  books  and  attemjits  are  feeble 
and  not  worth  consideration,  whereto  those  of  sound  mind 
need  pay  no  heed.^ 

7.     Eiicratites. 
30.  But  others  calling  themselves  Encratites  '  confess  the 

^  -rav-ra  to.  yiuaia.  The  phrase  is  Aristotelian.  Cf.  same  word 
later  on  same  page. 

^  Xapifffj-a. 

^  ^rtpocpayias  Kol  pdipafocpayias.      First  phrase,  "  dry  food.' 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  what  he  says  here  Ilippolytus 
is  drawing  from  any  written  document.  As  the  Monlanists  on  being 
condemned  by  the  rest  of  the  Church  appealed  first  to  the  Gallic 
Churches  in  which  Ilippolytus'  master  Irenicus  was  a  leading  spirit, 
.and  later  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  all  that  he  says  about  them 
must  have  been  familiar  to  his  hearers  without  referring  to  any  earlier 
writers. 

"  'EjKpaTlTai,  from  iyKpar^is,  "the  continent  ones."  Many  Gnostic 
sects,  e.  ff.  those  of  Saturninus  and  Marcion  seem  to  have  been  called 
Encratites,  the  reason  given  by  themselves  for  their  abstinence  being 
the  malignity  of  matter.  But  it  is  plain  from  Ilippolytus'  statement  as 
to  the  orthodoxy  in  other  matters  of  those  he  describes,  that  these 
were  not  Gnostics,  but  Catholics  who  practised  asceticism  inordinately. 
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[facts]  about  God  and  Christ  in  like  manner  with  the 
Church.  But  with  regard  to  the  way  of  Ufe,  they  having 
become  puffed  u[>/  have  reverted  [to  earlier  opinions]. 
They  think  themselves  glorified  through  food  by  abstaining 
from  things  which  have  had  life,  drinking  water,  and  forbid- 
ding marriage,  and  in  the  other  things  of  life  are  austerely 
careful.  Such  as  they  are  judged  to  be  rather  Cynics  than 
Christians,  seeing  that  they  pay  no  heed  to  what  was  said  to 
them  aforetime  through  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  prophesied 
the  innovations  that  would  come  by  the  folly  of  some,  say- 
ing thus  : — "  The  Spirit  says  expressly  :  In  the  last  times  p.  4-2- 
some  will  fall  away  from  the  wholesome  teaching,^  giving 
heed  to  deceiving  spirits  and  the  teachings  of  demons, 
through  the  hypocrisy  of  men  that  speak  lies,  branded  in 
their  own  consciences  as  with  a  hot  iron,  forbidding  to  marry 
and  (commanding)  to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God 
created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  by  those  who 
believe  and  know  the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected  which  is  received  with 
thanksgiving ;  for  it  is  sanctified  through  the  words  of  God 
and  prayer.  .  .  ."  ^  This  saying  then  of  the  Blessed  Paul 
is  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  those  who  live  thus  and 
honour  themselves  as  righteous  men,  and  to  show  that  this 
also  is  a  heresy.^ 

But  although   some    other   heresies   are  named  [to  wit 

This  is  doubtless  his  reason  for  quoting  St.  Paul  against  them  and  for 
ignoring  IrenKUs'  statement  that  Tatian  was  their  founder,  that  they 
taught  a  system  of  Aeons  and  denied  the  salvation  of  Adam.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  he  thought  the  Docetae  to  be  an  independent  sect,  it 
seems  probable  that  in  this  Book  he  intended  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  Gnostics  and  to  describe  only  the  other  sects  with  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  orthodox  Judaism  and  Christinnity.  The  whole  work  would 
thus  form  a  roughly  graduated  scale  extending  from  the  undisguised 
heathenism  of  ihe  Ophites  to  the  purely  theological  errors  of  Callistus, 
the  description  of  which  seems  designed  to  form  the  climax  of  the  book. 
The  fact  tliat  it  was  probably,  as  said  in  the  Introduction,  begun,  laid 
aside,  and  then  taken  up  again  and  finished,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
discrepancies  like  that  involved  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  this 
Book. 

^  ■jr€<J)i/(ricc^eVo(.      Cf.  the  •tufriuJfreis  of  2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

'  rffs  vyaivovaris  SiSacTKuAlas.  The  N.T,  substitutes  iriaTfCLis, 
"faith, "for  "teaching,"  and  omits  the  adjective. 

^   I  Tim.  iv.  1-5,  ve7-balim  save  as  in  last  note. 

*  It  follows  from  this  that  Ilippolytus  is  indebted  to  no  other  writer 
than  himself  for  the  facts  in  this  chapter. 
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those]  of  the  Cainiles,  Ophites  orNoachites^  and  others 
such  as  they,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  set  forth  their 
sayings  and  doings,  lest  they  should  thereby  think  them- 
selves somebody  or  worthy  of  argument. ^  But  since  what 
p.  423.  has  been  said  about  them  seems  to  be  sufficient,  we  will 
come  to  the  source  of  all  evils,  the  heresy  of  the  Noetians, 
and  having  disclosed  its  root  and  proved  plainly  the  poison 
lurking  within  it,  we  will  hold  back  from  such  error  those 
who  have  been  swept  away  by  a  violent  spirit  as  by  a 
torrent. 

^  Noax'Tcoj'.      The  Codex  has  'Noxa-tTuiv. 

^  The  Cainites  are  described  by  Iien;xus  (I,  xxxi)  as  anterior  to 
A^alentinus.  The  Noachites  are  mentioned  by  no  other  writer.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  remarks  of  Hippolytus  about  tlie  Ophites  in 
this  passage  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  Book  V  has 
been  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Naassenes" — a  word  which  he 
evidently  recognized  as  identical  with  "Ophites."  Unless  we  are  to 
believe  that  '0(piTwv  is  here  a  copyist's  error  for  tlie  name  of  some  other 
sect,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  accept  the  theory  given  in  the  Intro- 
duction, i.e.  that  the  materials  for  Book  \'  only  came  into  Hippolytus' 
hands  after  the  rest  of  the  book  was  written,  and  that  their  heresy  was 
then  suddenly  pitchforked  into  the  place  in  which  we  find  it  without 
due  consideration  of  its  accord  with  passages  like  the  present.  In  that 
case  the  "  seven  Books  before  this  "  on  p.  397  Cr.  must  originally  have 
read  "  five,''  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  their  place  was  occupied  by 
the  description  of  the  Jewish  sects  later  transferred  to  Book  IX. 


BOOK    IX  P-^'4. 

NOETUS,    CALLISTUS,   AND   OTHERS 

1.  These  are  the  contents  of  the  9th  (Book)  of  the 
Refutation  of  xVU  Heresies. 

2.  What  is  the  blasphemous  folly  of  Noetus  and  that  he 
gave  heed  to  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus  the  Obscure  and 
not  to  those  of  Christ. 

3.  And  how  Callistus  having  mingled  the  heresy  of 
Cleomenes,  Noetus'  disciple,  with  that  of  Theodotus,  set  up 
another  and  newer  heresy,  and  what  was  his  Hfe. 

4.  A\'hat  was  the  fresh  invasion^  of  the  stranger  spirit 
Elchesai  and  that  he  covers  his  own  transgressions  by 
appearing  to  keep  to  the  Law,  while  he  in  fact  devotes 
himself  to  Gnostic  opinions  [entirely],  or  to  astrological 
and  magical  ones  in  addition. 

5.  What  are  the  customs  of  the  Jews  and  how  many 
their  differences. 

6.  A  long  fight  has  now  been  fought  by  us  concerning 
all    [early]  heresies,  and  we   have  left   nothing  unrefuted. 
There   still    remains  the  greatest  fight   of  all,  [to  wit]  to 
thoroughly  describe  and  refute  the  heresies  risen  up  in  our  P-  4-5- 
own  day,  by  means  whereof  certain  unlearned  and  daring 

men  have  attempted  to  scatter  the  Church  to  the  winds, 
[thereby]  casting  the  greatest  confusion  among  all  the 
faithful  throughout  the  world.  For  it  seems  fit  that  we 
should  attack  the  opinion  which  was  the  first  cause  of 
[these]  evils  and  expose  its  roots,  so  that  its  offshoots,  being 
thoroughly  known  to  all,  may  be  contemned. 

^  7;  Kati^i]  iiri5r]fji.ia.  Tlic  book  Elchesai,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
is  said  to  have  l.^ecn  revealed  "in  the  third  year  of  Trajan  "  and  there- 
fore lonj;  anterior  to  our  text.  Ilipijcjlytus,  therefore,  probably  refers 
here  to  a  recrudescence  of  the  superstition  connected  therewith. 
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I.  About  Noetus. 


7.  There  was  a  certain  man,  Noetus  ^  by  name,  by  birth 
a  Smyrn?ean.  He  introduced  a  heresy  from  the  opinions 
of  fferaclitus.  Of  which  [Noetus],  a  certain  man  named 
Epigonus  becomes  the  minister  and  pupil,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Rome  sowed  broadcast  the  godless  doctrine. 
Whose  teaching  Cleomenes,  by  life  and  manners  alien  to 
the  Church,  confirmed,  when  he  had  become  his  disciple.^ 
p.  426.  At  that  time  Zephyrinus,  an  ignorant  and  greedy  man, 
thought  that  he  ruled  the  Church,  and,  persuaded  by  the 
gain  offered,  gave  leave  to  those  coming  to  him  to  learn  of 
Cleomenes.^  And  himself  also  being  in  time  beguiled, 
ran  into  the  same  errors,  his  fellow-counsellor  and  comrade 
in  this  wickedness  being  Callistus,  whose  life  and  the  heresy 
invented  by  him,  I  shall  shortly  set  forth.  The  school  of 
these  successive  [teachers]  continued  to  grow  stronger  and 
increased  through  the  help  given  to  it  by  Zephyrinus  and 
Callistus.  Yet  we  never  yielded,  but  many  times  withstood 
them  to  the  face,  refuted  them,  and  compelled  them  perforce 
to  confess  the  truth.  They  being  ashamed  for  a  season, 
and  being  brought  by  the  truth  to  confession,  before  long 
returned  to  wallowing  in  the  same  mire.- 

^  This  Noetu«,  whom  Epiphanius  (//"fitv.,  L\'II)  wmikl  make  a  native 
of  Ephesus,  possibly  by  confusion  with  the  rraxcas  against  wliom 
Teitullian  wrote,  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  the  heresy  called  Palri- 
passian,  wliich  made  the  Father  as  well  as  the  Son  to  suffer  on  the 
Cross.  His  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  "not  very  long"  dead  when 
Hippolylus  wrote  (see  Hippolytus' Tractate  against  Noetus  in  Gallandi, 
Bibl.  Vet.  Pair.  II,  p.  454),  and  the  seeds  of  the  heresy  seem  to  have 
been  sown  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr.  It  was  undoubtedly  Eastern 
in  origin  and  passed  in  Rome  chielly  under  the  name  of  Sabelliiis. 
Hippolytus  was  evidently  its  greatest  opponent  there,  Zephyrinus  and 
Callibtus  maintaining  a  more  tolerant  attitude  towards  it,  until  the  last- 
named  Pope  was  compelled  to  excommunicate  Sabellius.  See  Salmon's 
articles  in  D.C.B.,  s.n.n.  "Noetus,"  "  Praxeas,"  "I'lpigonus"  and 
"Cleomenes,"  and  Mr.  Hugh  Pope's  article  on  "Monarchian"  in 
Hastings'  Encyclopicdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 

-  Theodoret  [Hacr.  Fab.,  HI,  3)  would  reverse  this  position  and 
make  Cleomenes  Epigonus'  teacher  and  not  his  pupil.  He  has 
probably  misread  Hippolytus  on  this  point,  the  later  heresiologists 
frctjuently  failing  to  distinguish  the  founders  of  any  heresy  from  their 
successors. 

'^  This  is  evidently  the  beginning  of  Hippolytus'  quarrel  with  the 
Primacy.  Of  Victor,  Zephyrinus'  predecessor  in  the  Roman  Chair,  he 
speaks  well.     Cf.  p.  12S  infra, 

^  Cf.  2  Peter  ii.  22. 
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8.  But  since  we  have  pointed  out  the  genealogical 
succession  of  these  [men],  it  appears  left  to  us  to  set  forth 
their  evil  mode  of  teaching  their  doctrines.  The  opinions 
of  Heraclitus  the  Obscure  being  first  explained,  we  shall 
then  make  evident  the  parts  of  [their  doctrines]  which  are 
Heraclitan,  but  which,  perhaps,  the  present  chiefs  of  the  p.  427. 
heresy  do  not  know  to  be  those  of  the  Obscure,  but  think 

to  be  those  of  Christ.  Should  they  meet  with  these  [words], 
they  might,  thus  being  put  to  shame,  cease  from  their 
godless  blasi)hemy.^  And  although  the  teachings  of  Hera- 
clitus have  been  before  expounded  by  us  in  this  [our] 
PJiilosopJuwiciia^"  yet  it  seems  expedient  to  repeat  them 
now,  so  that  by  their  closer  refutation,  those  who  think  they 
are  disciples  of  Christ  may  be  plainly  taught  that  they  are 
not  His,  but  are  those  of  the  Obscure. 

9.  Now  Heraclitus  says  that  the  All  is  (one),*^  divided 
[and]  undivided,  originated  [and]  unoriginated,  mortal  [and] 
immortal,  reason  [and]  eternity,'*  Father  [and]  Son,  a  just 
God.  "It  is  wise,"  says  Heraclitus,  "that  those  who 
listen,  not  to  me,  but  to  reason,^  should  acknowledge  all 
things  to  be  one."  And  because  all  men  do  not  know  nor 
acknowledge  this,  he  reproves  them  somehow  thus  :  "  They 
do  not  understand  how  anything  that  is  diverse  can  agree 

with  itself.     It  is  an  inverse  harmony,  like  that  of  a  bow  p.  428. 
and  a  lyre."     But  that  the  All  is  ever  Reason  ^  and  exists  by 
it,  lie  thus  declares  :—"  That  this  Reason  ever  exists,  men 

^   Sv(T(pr)i.das. 

*  fv  To7s  (piXuaofpii/.Ui'Ois.  The  Codex  has  'l>i\o(To(pvi.i.ei'ovs.  He 
evidently  refers  to  Book  I,  in  which  (Vol.  I,  p.  41)  he  has  i;;iven  a  few 
words  in  the  gnomic  sayings  of  Heraclitus.  The  only  oilier  previous 
reference  to  ihem  seems  to  be  in  Book  V  (Vol.  I,  p.  154  si/J>ra)  where 
he  calls  Heraclitus  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  and  in  Book  \T 
(p.  4  stipra)  where  he  attributes  Simon's  image  of  "a  fiery  God  "not  to 
Moses  but  to  Heraclitus.  If  Cruice's  emendation  holds  good  this  shows 
that  Book  I  was  originally  published  separately  and  called  "  Philoso- 
phizings,"  the  rest  of  the  work  being  known  as  the  EIcikIuis  or 
"  Refutation."  Cf.  Introduction  supra.  Bishop  Wordsworth  (.SV. 
Ilippolyliis  and  the  Church  0/  J\o>ne,  London,  iSSo),  gets  over  the 
difficiilly  by  reading  the  passage  eV  toi/s  'l>i\o(To(j>oufj.ii'ovs  ^|/.ul',  "  in  this 
our  Philosophumena,"  and  this  reading  has  been  adi.pled  in  this 
translation. 

^  Cf.  Slolxaeus,  Ec/og:  ]''hys.,\,  xlii.  *  \'>y<w  a\wva. 

^  Tov  xSyov  aKovaavTas,  "listen  to  the  argument."  llippolytiis  had 
he  written  in  Mnglisli  woidd  doubtless  have  said  "  the  \\'(  id,"  but  this 
has  a  different  connotation  in  modern  language. 

*  K6'yos  without  the  article. 
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do  not  understand  either  before  they  hear  it  or  when  they 
hear  it  first.  For  while  all  things  come  to  pass  according 
to  this  Reason,  they  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  although 
they  seem  to  have  attempted  endlessly  ^  by  words  and 
deeds  such  a  description  as  I  now  give  by  analysis  of  their 
nature  and  by  saying  how  things  are."  13ut  that  the  All  is 
a  Son  and  for  ever  an  eternal  being  of  the  universals,  he 
says  thus:  "A  boy  playing  at  tables  ^  is  Eternity;  the 
kingdom  is  a  boy's."  That  he  is  father  of  all  things  that 
have  been  generated,  begotten  and  unbegotten,  the  creation 
and  [its]  Demiurge,  we  have  his  saying :  "  War  is  father  of 

p.  429.  all,  but  king  of  all ;  and  it  displays  some  men  as  gods, 
others  as  men  ;  some  it  makes  slaves,  others  free.  Because 
[this]  ^  is  a  harmony  like  that  of  bow  and  lyre."  But  that 
the  unapparent,  the  unseen  and  unknown  by  men  is  [better],^ 
he  says  in  these  words  :  "An  unapparent  harmony  is  better 
than  an  apparent."  He  thus  commends  and  admires 
that  which  is  unknown  to  him  before  that  which  is  known, 
and  the  invisible  before  that  which  can  be  [seen].  And 
that  it  is  to  be  seen  of  men  and  is  not  undiscoverable,  he 
says  in  these  words:  "Whatever  sight,  hearing  [and] 
learning  can  receive,^  I  honour  before  all,"  he  says,  that  is, 
[I  prefer] "  the  things  seen  to  those  unseen.  From  such 
phrases  of  his  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  his  argument.  He 
says  that  men  are  deceived  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of 
things  apparent  like  Homer,  who  was  the  wisest  of  all  the 
Greeks.     For   children  when   killing  lice,  tricked  him    by 

p.  430.  saying:  "  \Miat  we  see  and  clutch  we  leave  behind;  but 
what  we  neither  see  nor  clutch,  we  take  away  with  us." 

10.  Thus  Heraclitus  supposes  the  apparent  to  have  an 
equal  lot  and  honour  with  the  unapparent,  as  if  the 
apparent  and  the  unapparent  were  admittedly  one.  "  For," 
he  says,  "an  unapparent  harmony  is  better  than  an  apparent," 

^  aireipoirrLu  eo'iKaffi  ireipfwfj.evot.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  sense  of 
these  words  and  both  Criiice  and  Macmahon  leave  them  untranslated. 

^  TreTTfiioov.  Playing  at  tessera  or  draughts.  Cr.,  tesseras  jaciens, 
a  game  in  which  there  was  chance  as  well  as  skill  like  backgammon. 
Lucian,  as  Cruice  notes,  puts  the  same  phrase  into  Heraclitus'  mouth. 

^  Some  word  missing  here. 

*  KpfiTTcov  supplied  from  the  next  quoted  sentence. 

*  The  Codex  has  ua-ov  oxpis  k.t.\.  Cruice  substitutes  oacov  and 
translates  Qiiaeninnjite  visks  .   .   .  capere possitiit. 

^  Something  probably  omitted  here  also. 
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and  "Whatever  sight,  hearing  [and]  learning  [these  are  the 
organs]  can  receive,  this,  he  says,  I  honour  above  all," 
thus  not  honouring  by  preference  the  unapparent.  And  so 
Heraclitus  says  that  neither  darkness  nor  light,  nor  good 
nor  evil  are  different,^  but  are  one  and  the  same.  There- 
fore he  blames  Hesiod  that  he  did  not  know  Day  and 
Night,  for  Day  and  Night,  he  says,  are  one,  speaking 
somehow  like  this  :  "  Hesiod  is  the  teacher  of  most  things, 
and  they  feel  sure  that  he  knew  most  things,  who  did  not 
[however]  know  Day  and  Night.  For  they  are  one."  And 
[as  to]  good  and  evil: — "Now  the  surgeons,"  says  Hera- 
clitus, "usually  cut,  burn,  and  in  every  way  torture  the  sick, 
and  complain  that  they  receive  from  them  no  fitting  reward 
for  their  labours,  although  they  do  these  good  works  on 
the  diseases."  And  both  straight  and  crooked,  he  says,  are  P-  43 1- 
the  same.  "  The  way  of  wool-carders,  he  says,  is  both 
straight  and  crooked,  [because]  the  revolution  of  the  tool 
called  C'c/i/ei/s'^  is  both  straight  and  crooked  ;  for  it  revolves 
and  moves  upwards  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  he  says,  one 
and  the  same."  And  upward  and  downward  are,  he  says, 
one  and  the  same  :  "  The  way  up  and  down  is  one  and 
the  same."  And  he  says  that  the  polluted  and  the  pure 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  drinkable  and  the  undrink- 
able  also.  "The  sea,"  he  says,  "is  at  once  the  purest  and 
the  most  polluted  water,  for  to  fish  it  is  drinkable  and 
salutary,  but  to  man  undrinkable  and  hurtful."  ^  And  in 
the  same  way,  he  says,  admittedly  the  immortal  is  mortal  ■ 
and  the  mortal  immortal,  in  such  words  as  these  :  "  Death-  V'  ^  , 
less  are  mortals,  and  mortals  are  deathless,  when  the  living/  '^ 
take  death  from  these,  and  the  dead  life  from  those."  But 
he  speaks  here  of  the  resurrection  of  this  visible  flesh 
wherein  we  have  been  born.  And  he  knows  God  to  be  p.  432. 
the  cause  of  this  resurrection,  saying  thus:  "Those  here 
will  rise  again  and  will  become  the  busy  guardians  of  living 
and  deid."  And  he  says  also  that  the  judgment  of  the 
ordered  world  and  of  all  therein  will  be  by  fire,  speaking 
thus:  "Thunder  governs  all  things,"  that  is,  it  corrects 
them,  meaning  by  "thunder"  the  everlasting  fire.  But  he 
says  also  that  this   fire  is  discerning  and  the  cause  of  the 

'   'ir(■^>ov. 

-  \  screw.     Also  a  staircase. 

^  oKiUpiov,  "destructive." 
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government  of  the  universals,  and  he  calls  it  Need  ^  and 
Satiety.  Now  Need  is  according  to  him  the  Ordering  [of 
the  world], ^  but  Satiety  the  Ecpyrosis.  For  "Fire,"  he 
says,  "  coming  suddenly  will  judge  and  seize  all  things."^ 

In  this  chapter  [entitled]  "  AH  Things  Together,"  the 
peculiar  thought  of  Heraclitus  is  set  forth.*  ]5ut  I  have 
also  shown  briefly  that  it  is  that  of  Noetus'  heresy,  he  being 
a  disciple  not  of  Christ,  but  of  Heraclitus.  For  that  the 
created  world  was  its  own  Demiurge  and  creator,  he  declares 
thus  :  "God  is  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  war  andp 
peace,  satiety  and  hunger."  "All  things  are  contraries.'^ 
This  is  the  thought  "  but  there  is  a  change,  as  when  one 
p.  433-  incense  is  mixed  with  others  ;  which  [incense]  is  named 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  each." 

But  it  is  plain  to  all  that  the  intelligent  ^  successors  of 
Noetus  and  the  chiefs  of  the  heresy,  although  you  may 
say  that  they  were  not  [actual]  hearers  of  Heraclitus,  yet 
by  openly  choosing  "  the  opinions  of  Noetus,  acknowledge 
the  same  things.  For  they  say  this  :  One  and  the  same 
God  is  the  Father  and  Demiurge  of  all,  having  been 
pleased,  though  invisible,  to  appear  to  the  righteous  men 
of  old.  For  when  He  is  not  seen  He  is  invisible  [but 
when  seen  visible]."  And  when  He  wishes  to  be  uncon- 
tained.  He  is  uncontainable,^  and  when  He  is  contained. 
He  is  containable  Thus  by  the  same  reasoning.  He  is 
unconquerable  ^  [and  conquerable],  unbegotten  [and  begot- 

'   Xpril-i-off^^''l-     Cr.,  I)iopia,  Macm.,  "Craving." 

-  Sia/io'o-.uTjo-is.   The  making  of  a  cosmos  out  of  chaos  or  the  Creation. 

^  So  Clem.  Alex.,  Strotii.,  V,  i,  makes  Heraclitus  predict  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  fire.     The  same  theory  is  attributed  to  the  Stoics. 

*  It  has  not  been  thought  well  to  delay  the  reader  by  attempting 
to  puzzle  out  the  meaning  of  Heraclitus  whom  the  ancients  themselves 
did  not  profess  to  undei stand.  .So  far  as  can  be  seen  the  only  likeness 
between  his  sayings  and  the  teaching  of  Noetus  and  his  successors  was 
due  to  the  love  of  paradox  shown  by  both.  The  parallel  between 
them  that  Hippolytus  tries  to  draw  is  mainly  forced  upon  him  by  his 
own  theory  that  all  heresy  is  derived  from  Greek  philosophy. 

^  A  pun  on  voi\t6s,  the  adjective,  and  Noetus,  the  proper  name. 

^  Another  pun  between  aipov/j.^yot  and  a'lpfcrts. 

~  The  words  in  brackets  supplied  from  the  Summary  in  I'ook  X. 

^  'Axi^vi?Tos,  "that  cannot  lie  contmed  (in  space),"  or  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  He  is  infinite. 

'•'  a.Kpa.T-qTos,  "that  cannot  be  dominated."  One  would  have 
expected  the  word  a.viKr}Tos  ;  but  as  this  was  one  of  the  honorific 
titles  of  the  limperor,  it  was  doubtless  altered  for  prudential  reasons. 
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ten],  immortal  and  mortal.  How  can  such  as  they  be 
shown  not  to  be  disciples  of  Heraclitus  ?  Did  not  the 
Obscure  long  ago  philosophize  in  these  very  words  ? 

Now  that  [Noetus]  says  the  Father  and  Son  are  the 
same,  no  one  is  ignorant.  These  are  his  words.  When, 
then,  the  Father  had  not  been  born,  He  was  rightly  pro- 
claimed Father.  And  when  He  was  pleased  to  undergo 
birth,  He  having  been  begotten,  became  the  Son  of  Flim-  p.  434- 
self  and  not  of  another.  For  thus  [Noetus]  seems  to 
establish  Monarchia  ^  by  asserting  the  Father  and  the  Son 
so-called  are  one  and  the  same,  not  another  from  another, 
but  Himself  from  Himself.  And  that  He  is  called  by  the 
name  of  Father  [or  Son]  according  to  the  change  of  times. 
But  that  One  was  He  who  appeared  and  underwent  birth 
from  a  \"irgin  and  dwelt  as  a  man  among  men.  And 
acknowledged  Himself  to  those  who  saw  Him  to  be  a  Son 
by  reason  of  the  birth  that  had  taken  place,  but  did  not 
conceal  from  those  who  could  receive  it  that  He  was  also 
Father.  And  that  He  also  suffered,  being  nailed  to  the 
Tree  and  gave  up  His  Spirit  to  Himself,  and  died  and 
did  not  die.  And  that  He  raised  Himself  again  the  third 
day  after  having  been  buried  in  a  tomb  and  pierced  with 
a  spear  and  nailed  with  nails.  This  One  Cleomenes  and 
his  band  say  was  God  and  Father  of  the  universals,  thereby 
drawing  a  Heraclitan  darkness  over  many.^ 

'  Not  "sovereignty  "  but  tlie  cl(;ctrine  of  One  Source  and  Ruler  of  All. 
The  phrase  constantly  recurs  in  the  theology  of  the  time,  and  the  word 
Monarchian  is  applied  to  all  heresies  of  the  Noetian  kind. 

'^  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  this  chapter.  The 
quotations  from  Heraclitus  are  taken  from  some  book  of  extracts,  like 
the  work  of  Diogenes  I^aertius,  and  much  corrupted  in  the  taking  : 
the  words  put  into  the  moutji  of  Noetus  on  the  other  hand  are  doulit- 
less  taken  from  some  written  note  of  the  arraignment  of  Noetus  before 
"  the  blessed  presbyters "  who  expelled  him  from  the  Church  as 
described  in  Hippolytus' own  tract  against  Noetus,  mentioned  in  n.  on  p. 
I  iS  aiifra.  In  c.  3  of  this,  Hippolytus  declares  that  Noetus  made  use  of 
ihe  same  passages  of  Scripture  as  "  Tlieodotus,"  which  explains  tlie 
allusion  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  and  he  uses  other  phrases  to  be 
foimd  in  our  text.  As  the  whole  controversy  between  himself  and 
Callistus  was  doubtless  familiar  lo  his  readers,  there  was  therefore  no 
reason  for  him  to  refer  to  any  written  document  containing  the  opinion 
of  Noetus  or  his  successors. 


VOL.  11. 
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2.   About  Callistus. 

II.  To  this  heresy  OiUistus^  gave  strength — a  man  artful 
in  evil  and  versatile  in  falsehood,  who  was  seeking  after  the 
p.  435-  bishop's  throne.  And  he  led  whither  he  liked  Zephyrinus,^ 
an  ignorant  man,  unlearned  and  unskilled  in  the  Church's 
rules,  whom  [Callistus]  persuaded  by  gifts  and  extravagant 
demands.  [And  as  Zephyrinus]  was  a  receiver  of  bribes 
and  a  money-lover,  he  induced  him  to  be  ever  making 
faction  between  the  brethren,  while  he  himself  by  crafty 
words  contrived  that  at  the  last  both  parties  should  be 
friendly  to  himself.  And  sometimes  he  deceived  those  who 
thought  truly,  by  saying  that  he  thought  for  his  own  part 
like  things  with  them ;  and  again  he  said  likewise  to  those 
[who  held]  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  whom,  when  he  might 
have  brought  liim  into  the  right  way,  he  abandoned.  For 
Sabellius  did  not  harden  [his  heart]  to  our -^  admonitions, 

^  In  this  chapter,  as  has  been  said,  Ilippolytus  discloses  his  cliief 
reason  for  the  publication  or  republication  of  llie  whole  work.  The 
controversy  which  raged  round  the  evidence  of  schism  in  the  I'riniiiive 
Church  which  it  afibrds  has  now  died  down,  and  we  are  therefore  afile 
to  examine  such  evidence  dispassionately.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Callistus  here  mentioned  had  been  confused  with  another  person  has 
now  been  given  up,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Hippolytus'  adversary 
was  the  Pope  of  that  name  who  presided  over  the  Church  of  Rome 
between  the  primacies  of  Zephyrinus  and  Urbanus,  this  last  being 
quickly  succeeded  by  Pontianus.  In  estimating  the  worth  of  the  story 
which  Hippolytus  here  tells  against  him,  the  way  has  been  cleared  by  the 
frank  acceptance  by  contemporary  Catholic  writers  such  as  Monsignor 
Duchesne  (Hist,  ancienne  de  rEglise,  Paris,  t.  I,)  and  Dom. 
Chapman  (The  Catholic  EticycioJ^u-dia,  iievi  York,  1908,  s. v.  "Cal- 
listus"), of  the  view  that  the  calumnies  against  Callistus  here  put 
forward,  although  much  exaggerated  and  coloured,  have  a  basis  of  fact. 
Iri  this,  they  follow  the  line  taken  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dollinger  at 
the  firbt  appearance  of  our  text,  and  no  modern  scholar  has  yet  been 
found  to  seriously  controvert  it.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  draw 
attention  to  the  points  in  which  Ilippolytus  has,  in  L)r.  Diillinger's 
opinion,  garbled  or  added  colour  to  the  facts,  and  on  the  whole,  it  has 
seemed  more  satisfactory  to  do  this  in  the  footnotes  than  here.  The 
references,  except  when  o  herwise  stated,  are  to  the  English  edition 
of  Dollinger's  Hippolytus  and  Callislus,  Edinburgh,  1S76.  Callistus' 
primacy  appears  from  several  testimonies  to  have  lasted  irom  a.d.  218 
to  223,  when  he  was  killed  apparently  in  a  riot. 

-  Zephyrinus  appears  to  have  been  Pope  from  a.d.  202  to  2x8. 

^  Toi  64)'  yifxwv  Trapaiveladat.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  a  ftli/ralis 
77iajestatis  consequent  on  Hippolytus"  claim  to  be  himself  BisJiop  of 
Rome. 
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but  when  he  got  alone  with  Callistus,  he  was  urged  by  him 
to  relapse  towards  the  doctrine  of  Cleomenes,  alleging  that 
he  was  of  like  opinions.  [Sabellius]  did  not  then  under- 
stand his  trickery,  but  knew  it  afterwards,  as  I  will  shortly 
explain.^ 

Now  [Callistus]  bringing  forward  Zephyrinus  himself,  per- 
suaded him  to  say  publicly:  "  I  know  one  God,  Christ  Jesus, 
and  beside  Him  I  know  no  other,  begotten  and  susceptible  p.  436. 
of  suffering."  And  at  one  time  he  said  :  "The  Father  did 
not  die  but  the  Son,"  and  thus  maintained  without  ceasing 
the  faction  among  the  people.-  Knowing  whose  designs, 
we  did  not  give  way  to  him,  but  refuted  and  withstood  him 
for  the  Truth's  sake.  He  also,  advancing  towards  madness, 
through  everyone  concurring  with  him — though  we  did  not 
— called  us  ditheists,^  thus  violently  spitting  forth  the  con- 
cealed poison  within  him.  It  seems  good  to  us  then  to  set 
forth  the  lovable  "*  life  of  this  man  since  he  was  born  at  the 
same  time  as  ourselves,  in  order  that  by  the  mode  of  life  of 
such  a  one  being  made  apparent,  the  heresy  which  he  has 
taken  in  hand  may  become  well  and  quickly  known  to  those 
who  have  right  mind.  He  bore  witness  ^  when  Fuscianus 
was  Prefect  of  Rome  ;  ^  and  the  manner  of  his  martyrdom 
was  on  this  wise. 

12.  [Callistus]  chanced  to  be  a  house-slave  of  a  certain 
Carpophorus,'  a  man  of  the  faith  who  was  of  Caesar's  house- 
hold. To  him  as  to  one  of  the  faith  Carpophorus  entrusted 
no  little  money  on  his  promising  to  bring  in  profit  from  the 

'  The  construction  of  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  offers  difficulty, 
and  many  emendations  have  been  proposed  in  the  text.  The  reading 
of  Roeper  has  been  mainly  followed  here,  and  the  meaning  is  not 
doubtful. 

*  eV  T(p  \at2,  i.e.  "the  laity." 

'  "Worshipper  of  two  gods."  In  DiiUinger's  opinion  (o/.  cit.,  p. 
219)  this  accusation  was  well  founded. 

•*  k-ia-KfYTov.  Doubtless  written  sarcastically.  Wordsworth,  Cruice 
and  Macniahon  all  attach  the  phrase  to  Zok^X  and  translate  "seems 
good,"  for  which  use  of  the  word  I  can  find  no  precedent. 

*  f/jLaprvpriaef.  A  play  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
tniglit  be  tianslated  "he  was  martyred."  But  Callistus  had  not  been 
martyred  when  our  text  was  written,  nor  was  he  even  a  confessor. 

**  ""Eirapxos.      Fuscianus  was  Prefect  of  the  City  from  A.i>.  i8S  to  193. 

"  I'.vidently  the  freedman  of  Marcus  Aurelius  whose  inscription  is  to 
be  found  in  C.I.L.  13040.  Cf.  de  Rossi,  Bull.,  1S66,  p.  3,  and 
Duchesne,  Hist,  aficnnne,  I,   p.   294,  n.  I. 
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business  of  a  money-dealer.  ^Vho  taking  it,  set  up  a  money- 
changer's stall  in  the  place  called  the  Piscina  Pi/biiai,'^  to 
whom  in  course[of  time  not  a  few  deposits  were  entrusted  by 

p.  437.  widows  and  brethren  on  the  strength  of  Carpophorus'  name. 
15ut  he  having  made  everything  disappear,-  was  in  difficulties. 
When  he  had  done  this,  one^  was  not  lacking  to  tell 
Carpophorus ;  and  Carpophorus  said  that  he  required 
accounts  from  him.  Callistus  being  aware  of  this  and  sus- 
pecting danger  from  his  master,''  took  flight  and  made  for 
the  sea.  Who  finding  a  ship  at  Portus  ■'^  ready  to  sail  when 
she  should  have  her  cargo,  went  on  board  intending  to  sail. 
But  he  could  not  thus  escape  ;  for  one  was  not  lacking  to 
tell  Carpophorus  what  had  happened.  And  he  having 
halted  at  the  harbour  according  to  the  news  given  him, 
tried  to  hurry  to  the  ship.  But  she  was  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  ferryman  being  slow,  Callistus  saw 
his  master  afar  off,  and  knew  that  as  he  was  in  the  ship  he 
would  be  taken.  So  he  disregarded  life  and  thinking  that 
his  end  had  come,  cast  himself  into  the  sea.*'  But  the 
sailors,   jumping   down  into  the   boats,   dragged   him    out 

p.  43S.  against  his  will  amid  a  great  shouting  from  the  shore.  And 
thus  he  was  handed  over  to  his  master  and  taken 
away  to  Rome,  whence  his  master  sentenced  him  to  the 
Pistriman? 

But  time  having  gone  on,  some  brethren,  as  generally 
happens,  came  forward  and  besought  Carpophorus  that  he 
would  set  free  the  runaway  from  punishment,  affirming  that 

*  "Public  Fishpool."  It  was  one  of  the  fourteen  Regioiies  of  the 
city  and  the  quarter  of  the  money-dealers.  The  Latin  name  is  here 
not  translated,  but  written  in  Greek  letters. 

-  i^a(pai'iffas.  A  similar  word  is  used  by  Carpophorus  in  his  address 
to  Fuscianus  later.  Dollinger,  <?/.  c/V. ,  argues  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  criminality  on  Callistus'  part  as  he  may  have  lost 
the  money  in  an  attempt  to  increase  his  master's  profit.  See  note  on 
next  ])age. 

^  uvK  f\nrev  t>s.     Bunsen  calls  this  "  a  rank  Latinism." 

*  Dollinger  (op.  cit.,  p.  109)  draws  attention  to  Carpophorus*  cruelty 
as  shown  by  his  condemnation  of  a  fellow-Christian  to  the  awful 
jjunishment  of  the  treadmill. 

^   Portus  Ostiensis  or  Ostia,  the  Port  of  Rome. 

"  Dollinger  [pp.  cit.,  p.  no)  argues  that  this  was  not  suicide  but  an 
attempt  to  escape. 

'  iXs  TrlffTiiivov,  transliterated  as  before.  The  terrible  nature  of  this 
punishment  is  well  known.  Cf  Darenberg  and  Saglio,  Z)u/.  des  Autit]., 
s.h.v. 
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lie  had  admitted  having  gold  laid  up  with  certain  persons. ^ 
And  Carpophorus  like  a  pious  man  said  that  he  did  not 
care  about  his  own  [money],  but  that  he  was  concerned 
about  the  deposits.  For  many  cried  to  him  with  tears  that 
they  had  trusted  to  his  name  when  confiding  money  to 
Callistus,  and  [Carpophorus]  being  persuaded,  ordered  him 
to  be  released.  But  he  having  nothing  to  pay  back  and  not 
being  able  to  run  away  again  because  he  was  watched, 
devised  a  scheme  for  [obtaining]  death.  On  a  Sabbath  day, 
pretending  to  go  forth  to  his  debtors,  he  rushed  into  the 
synagogue  of  the  assembled  Jews,  and  stayed  there  factiously 
opposing  them. 2  But  when  they  were  factiously  opposed  by 
him,  they  abused  and  rained  blows  upon  him  and  haled  him 
before  Fuscianus,  who  was  then  Prefect  of  the  City.  And 
this  was  their  accusation: — "The  Romans  have  conceded 
to  us  the  right  to  read  aloud  publicly  the  laws  of  our 
fathers.  But  this  man  coming  in  forbade  it,  making  a 
faction  against  us,  and  affirming  that  he  was  a  Christian."  p-  439- 
And  as  Fuscianus  chanced  to  be  on  the  judgment-seat,  and 
was  angered  by  the  words  of  the  Jews  against  Callistus,  one 
was  not  lacking  to  tell  Carpophorus  what  was  being  done. 
And  he,  hastening  to  the  judgment-seat,  cried  out  to  the 
Prefect,  "  I  beseech  you,  O  Lord  Fuscianus,  do  not  believe 
this  man,  for  he  is  not  a  Christian,  but  seeks  occasion  of 
death,  having  made  away  "^  with  much  money  of  mine,  as  I 
will  prove."  ^  But  the  Jews  thinking  this  to  be  a  fetch,  as 
if  Carpophorus  were  seeking  by  this  speech  to  get  him  set 
at  liberty,  cried  out  against  him  to  the  Prefect  with  increased 
fury.  And  he  being  moved  by  them,  had  [Callistus] 
scourged  and  sent  him  to  a  mine  in  Sardinia. 

But  after  a  time,  there  being  other  martyrs  there,  Marcia, 
being  a  God-loving  woman  and  a  concubine  of  Commodus 
and   having  wished    to   do   some   good  work,   summoned  p.  440. 

^  Diiyinger  (<?/.  cvV.,  p.  i  lo)  thinks  that  he  liad  lent  it  to  the  Jews, 
anil  that'lhis  accounts  for  the  subsequent  liot. 

-  See  last  note.  In  Dollinger's  opinion,  he  only  went  there  to  ask 
for  his  money. 

•*   acpavicras. 

*  Dollin^er  (r//n'  cit.)  points  out  that  Carpophorus'  speech  throws 
further  light  on  his  character.  Callistus 7d'rzj-  a  Ciirisiian,  as  Hip[iolytus 
admits.  Carpophorus'  anxiety  to  prevent  his  being  sentenced  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fear  of  losing  Callistus'  services,  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  acting  as  manumission. 
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before  her  the  blessed  Victor,  who  was  Bishop  of  the 
Church  at  that  time/  and  enquired  what  martyrs  there  were 
in  Sardinia.  And  he  gave  her  the  names  of  all,  but  did  not 
give  her  that  of  Callistus,  knowing  what  he  had  dared  to 
do.  Then  Marcia,  having  succeeded  in  her  petition  to 
Commodus,  gave  the  liberating  letter  to  an  elder  named 
Hyacinthus,  a  eunuch,-  who  took  it  and  sailed  for  Sardinia, 
and  having  handed  it  to  the  Administrator^  of  the  place 
for  the  time  being,  set  free  all  the  martyrs  with  the  exception 
of  Callistus.  But  he,  on  his  knees  and  weeping,  besought 
that  he  also  might  be  set  free.  Then  Hyacinthus  was 
moved  by  entreaty  and  required  the  Administrator  [to  do 
this]  atifirming  that  he  was  the  foster-father  of  Marcia  and 
arranging  to  hold  the  Administrator  harmless.  i\nd  he 
being  persuaded  [in  turn],  set  free  Callistus  also.'*  Upon 
whose  coming  [to  Rome],  Victor  was  much  annoyed  at 
what  had  befallen  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  compassionate  man, 
held  his  peace.  But  to  guard  against  the  reproach  of  many 
p.  441.  — for  the  audacities  of  Callistus  were  not  a  long  way  off — - 
and  Carpophorus  was  still  an  obstacle,  he  sends  him  to 
abide  in  Antium,  making  him  a  certain  monthly  allowance 
for  his  support.'^  After  [Victor's]  falling  asleep,  Zephyrinus 
having  had  [Callistus]  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  management  of 
the  clergy,  honoured  him  to  his  own  detriment,  and  sending 
for  him  from  Antium,  set  him  over  the  cemetery.^  And 
Callistus  being  ever  with  [Zephyrinus],  and  as  I  have  said 
before,  serving  him  with  guile,'  put  him  in  the  background^ 
as  neither  able  to  judge  what  was  said  to  him  nor  to  com- 

^  X'ictor's  exact  date  is  unceitain,  but  he  probably  succeeded 
Eleulheius  as  Pope  in  a.d.  1S9  and  was  himself  succeeded  by 
Zephyrinus  in  202. 

'■^  Tii'l  cnraSocTi  Tipeir/SuTepw.  Some  would  translate  "priest";  but 
iho  ordination  of  a  eunuch  would  be  contrary  to  the  Canons. 

^   fTTiTpoTrevwv. 

*  r)(")llinger  {o/>.  a7.)  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  from  this  that  Callistus 
was  both  condemned  and  set  free  as  a  Christian. 

^  From  this,  from  the  intervention  of  the  brethren  with  Carpophorus 
and  from  the  favour  shown  to  him  by  Hyacinthus,  Dbllinger  (0/'.  (it.) 
draws  the  conclusion  that  Callistus'  conduct  up  to  this  point  must  have 
seemed  to  tiie  community  unlucky  rather  tlian  crimiral. 

^  The  famous  cemetery  in  the  \'ia  Appia  still  beaiing  his  name, 
where  many  of  the  early  Popes  are  buried. 

'   vTToKpicrei. 

"  tlrjcpdviiXf.     Scj  n.  3  on  p.   127. 
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[)iehend  all  the  counsels  of  Callistus  when  talking  to  him  of 
what  tilings  pleased  him.  Thus,  after  the  death  of  Zephy- 
rinus,  [Callistus]  thinking  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
pursuit,^  put  away  Sabellius  as  one  who  does  not  hold  right 
opinions.  For  [Callistus]  was  afraid  of  me  and  deemed 
that  he  could  thus  wipe  off  the  charge  [against  him]  before 
the  Churches,^'  just  as  if  he  held  no  diflerent  opinions  from 
theirs. 

Now  Callistus  was  a  sorcerer-^  and  a  trickster  and  in  time 
snatched  away  many.  And  harbouring  the  poison  in  his  p.  44- 
heart,  and  devising  nothing  straight,  besides  being  asliamed 
to  declare  the  truth  because  he  had  reproached  us  in  public, 
saying  :  "Ye  are  ditheists,"*  but  especially  because  he  had 
often  been  accused  by  Sabellius  of  having  strayed  from  liis 
fust  faith,  he  invented  some  such  heresy  as  this  :— He  says 
that  the  Word  is  the  Son  and  that  He  is  also  the  Father, 
being  called  by  that  name,  but  being  one  undivided  Spirit.^ 
And  that  the  Father  is  not  one  thing  and  the  Son  another  ; 
but  that  they  subsist  [as]  one  and  the  same.  And  that  all 
things  above  and  below  are  filled  with  the  Divine  vSpirit,  and 
that  the  Spirit  w'hich  was  incarnate  in  the  Virgin  was  not 
other  than  the  Father,  but  one  and  the  same.  And  that 
this  is  the  saying :  "  Dost  thou  not  believe  that  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  Me?"''  For  that  which  is  seen, 
which  is  a  man,  that  is  the  Son  ;  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
contained  in  the  Son,  that  is  the  Father.  "For  I  do  not," 
he  says,  "  say  that  there  are  two  Cods,  Father  and  Son,  but  p.  443. 
One.  For  the  Father  who  existed  in  Him,  having  taken  on 
Him  the  flesh,  made  it  God  by  union  with  Himself  and 
made  it  one  [Being]  so  that  He  is  called  Father  and  Son, 
one  God.    And  that  this  [God]  being  one  Person  cannot  be 

^  /.  e.  iniai^iuing  himself  to  be  the  lawful  Pope. 

^  Evidently  reiers  to  Ilippolylus'  charge  of  Saljellianism  against 
liini. 

^  7o'7js.      Perhaps  a  juggler  witli  words  ;  hut  this  sense  is  unusual. 

*  See  note  on  p.  125  supra.  DciUinger  (pp.  ci(.,  p.  219)  thinks  tliat 
Ilippolytus  separated  the  Logos  from  God,  and  suggests  that  Origen 
may  have  shared  the  error. 

■''  Bisliop  Wordsworth  {St.  Hippolytits  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  1880, 
p.  87)  would  translate  :  "  The  Word  is  the  Son  and  also  the  P'ather, 
1  eing  called  by  a  dil'fercnt  name,  but  that  the  indivisible  S])'rit  is  one." 

*  Cf.  John  xiv.  II.  The  N.T.  has  Trio-Teuere  ^oi,  "  lielieve  me" 
(imperative). 
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two."^  And  so  he  said  that  the  Father  had  suffered  with 
the  Son ;  for  he  did  not  Hke  to  say  that  the  Father  suffered 
and  was  One  Person,  [so  as]  to  avoid"  blasphemy  against 
the  Father.  [Thus  this]  senseless  and  shffty  fellow,  scatter- 
ing blasphemies  high  and  low,  so  that  he  may  only  seem 
[not]  to  speak  against  the  Truth,  is  not  ashamed  to  lean 
now  towards  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  and  now  towards  that 
of  Theodotus.^ 

The  sorcerer  having  dared  such  things,  set  up  a  school 
against  that  of  the  Church,*  thus  to  teach.  And  first  he 
contrived  to  make  concessions  to  men  in  respect  of  their 
pleasures,  telling  every  one  that  their  sins  were  remitted 
by  himself  For  if  any  one  who  has  been  received  '^  by 
another  and  calls  himself  Christian  should  transgress,  he 
says,  the  transgression  of  him  will  not  be  reckoned  against 
him  if  he  hastens  to  the  school  of  Callistus.  And  many 
were  pleased  with  this  proposition,''  having  been  stricken 
with  conscience  as  well  as  cast  out  of  many  heresies.  And 
p  444-  some  even  after  having  been  cast  by  us  out  of  the  Church 
by  a  [regular]  judgment,  joining  with  these  last,  filled-the 
school  of  Callistus.  He  laid  it  down  that  if  [even]  a  bishop 
commits  any  sin,  though  it  should  be  one  unto  death,  he 
ought  not  to  be  deposed.  In  his  time  bishops  and  priests 
and  deacons  who  had  married  twice  and  even  thrice  began 
to  keep  their  places  among  the  clergy.'    For  if  any  one  who 

1  DoUinger  {op.  cit.,  p.  216)  says  this  is  a  correct  stateipent  of  the 
Catholic  position. 

^  Bunsen  would  read  iK(pvydii',  ["thus]  avoiding."  Cruice  inserts 
ouTO)  Trees  f\iri^(ijy,  "thus  hoping  to  avoid."  Dollinger  inserts  uicrre 
before  (KcpvyeTv. 

*  If  this  Theodotus  is,  as  seems  probable,  the  Tiieodotus  of  Byzan- 
tium mentioned  in  Book  VII  (p.  390  Cr.),  who  was  excommunicated  by 
Victor,  his  heresy  was,  as  Hippolytus  himself  records,  Adoptianist,  and 
his  opinions  must  have  been  poles  asunder  from  those  of  Calbstus. 

*  Here  as  elsewhere  throughout  this  chapter,  IIi]5polytus  assumes 
that  he  is  the  rightful  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  Callistus 
and  the  more  numerous  party  within  it  are  only  a  "school." 

^  (Tvvayo/j.fi'os,  "gathered  in,"  "a  member  of  any  other  man's 
congregation,"  Wordsworth  ;  al?  alio  fiicrat  seductus,  Cruice,  whom 
JNIacmahon  follows. 

**  A  logical  term. 

"  eh  K\ripovs-  Dollinger  {o/>.  cit.,  p.  140)  points  out  that  Lectors, 
acolyths,  Ostiarii  and  sub-deacons  were  all  included  in  the  phrase  eV 
KAripai  afterwards  used,  and  that  such  persons  were  not  forbidden  to 
marry.     Yet  the  context  is  against  hjm,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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was  in  the  clerical  order  ^  should  marry,  he  [decided]  that 
he  should  remain  in  the  order  as  if  he  had  not  sinned, 
saying  that  what  was  spoken  by  the  Apostle  was  said  with 
regard  to  this  [viz.  :]  "  ^^'ho  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant  ?  "  ^  And  also  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  he 
says  spoke  as  to  this  :  "Let  the  tares  grow  to  the  harvest,""* 
that  is,  let  the  sinners  remain  in  the  Church.  But  he  also 
said  that  the  ark  of  Noah  was  made  into  an  image  ^  of  the 
Church,  wherein  were  dogs  and  wolves  and  crows  and  all 
clean  and  unclean  [animals].  Thus,  he  affirms,  ought  the 
Church  to  do  likewise  ;  and  as  many  things  as  he  could 
bring  together  on  this  point,  he  thus  interpreted. 

Whose  hearers  being  attracted  by  these  doctrines  continue 
[to  exist],  deluding  themselves  and  many  others,  crowds  of 
whom  flock  into  the  school.  Wherefore  they  are  multiplied  p.  445. 
and  rejoice  in  the  crowds,  by  reason  of  the  pleasure.s  which 
Christ  did  not  permit.  Whom  slightly  regarding,  they  forbid 
no  one  to  sin,  affirming  that  they  themselves  remit  sins  to 
those  with  whom  they  are  well  pleased.  For  [Callistus]  has 
also  permitted  women,  if  they,  being  unmarried  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  turned  towards  some  one  unworthy  of  their 
station,  or  did  not  wish  to  lessen  it  by  [marriage],  to  hold 
any  bedfellow  they  might  choose  as  lawfully  married  to 
them,  whether  he  was  a  house  slave  or  free,^  and  to  con- 
sider this  person  although  not  married  by  law  as  in  the 
place  of  a  husband.^  From  this  the  so-called  faithful 
women  began  to  make  attempts  with  abortifacient  drugs 
and  to  gird  themselves  tightly  so  that  they  might  cast  out 
what  they  had  conceived,  through  their  not  wishing  on 
account  of  their  family  or  superabundant  wealth  to  have 
a  child  by  a  slave  or  some  mean  person.  See  now  what 
impiety   the   lawless    one  has   reached    when    he   teaches 

Hippolylus  intends  to  imply,  whether  with  truth  or  not,  that  Callistus 
did  not  degrade  even  the  superior  clergy  for  marrying  more  than 
once. 

'   if  K\T]p(f.  -  Rom.  xiv.  4. 

'  .Malt.  xiii.  29.  ^  eh  6/j.oiu'f.ia. 

^  (Kevdipov,  "  a  freed  man  "  ? 

"  Dollinger  (^/.  «V.,  p.  158)  suggests  that  this  is  a  reference  to  the 
coittibcniitim,  or  concubinage  known  to  Roman  1  aw,  which  the 
Church  insisted  on  regarding  as  a  lawfid  marriage.  The  case  of 
Marcia  mentioned  above  might  be  one  in  point,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Hippolytus  calls  her  iraWaKr]  KofioSov  only. 
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p.  446.  adultury  and  nuirder  at  the  same  time  !  And  in  the  face  of 
these  audacities  the  shameless  ones  attempt  to  call  them- 
selves a  Catholic  Church,  and  some  think  that  they  do  well 
to  join  with  them. 

Under  this  [Callistus,  too],  a  second  baptism  has  been 
ventured  upon  by  them  for  the  first  time.^  These  things 
the  most  amazing  Callistus  has  set  on  foot,  whose  school 
still  persists  and  preserves  the  customs  and  tradition  [of  the 
Church],  nor  does  it  discriminate  as  to  whom  it  should  hold 
communion  with,  but  offers  communion  indiscriminately  to 
all.  From  whom  also  they  are  called  by  a  name  that  they 
share  with  him,  and,  by  reason  of  the  protagonist  of  such 
works  being  Callistus,  are  called  Callistians.- 

3.    Concerning  ElcliesaitesJ^ 

13.  When  the  teaching  of  this  [Callistus]  had  been  dis- 
p-  447-  persed  over  the  whole  world,  a  certain  man  called  Alcibiades 

1  This  practice  of  second  baptism,  whicli  Ilippolytus  tloes  not  accuse 
Callistus  of  teaching,  but  of  which  he  says  that  it  was  begun  in  his 
time,  is  apparently  brought  in  here  to  connect  this  chapter  with  the 
next  on  the  Elchesaites.  Had  such  accusation  any  foundation,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  known  to  Cyprian  or  Firniilian. 

"  No  other  author  seems  to  have  taken  up  this  name,  and  the  rest  of 
the  paragraph  shows  that  it  was  Callistus'  party  which  was  regarded  as 
Catholic  and  Ilippolytus'  as  schismatic.  As  Ilippolytus  was  writing  of 
matters  within  his  own  knowledge  and  in  some  measure  that  of  his 
renders,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  drew  his  material  from 
any  written  source  ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  facts  in  Callistus' 
life  that  he  here  narrates  may  have  been  obtained  vivd  voce  from 
Carpophorus. 

*  This  heresy  of  the  Elchesaites  was  a  very  old  one,  and  probably 
had  its  roots  in  the  Babylonian  religion  some  millennia  before  Chris- 
tian times,  ablution  and  exorcism  being  then  considered  one  of  the 
most  efl'ectual  modes  of  removing  the  consequences  of  transgression. 
Prof.  Brandt,  of  Amsterdam,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
Manda^an  relitjion  which  has  aflinities  with  it,  in  his  monogra]5h  on 
the  subject  {Elchasai,  Ein  Religioiistiftcr  mid  scin  Werk,  Leipzig, 
igi2),  thinks  that  Elchasai,  a  name  which  may  mean  something  like 
"Power  of  the  Sun,"  was  a  real  man  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (a. D.  98-117),  and  founded  in  Syria  an  eclectic  religion 
made  up  of  the  doctrines  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  mingled  with 
the  belief  in  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  baptism  found  among  the 
Hemerobaptists,  Miightasila  or  "  Washers,"  who  still  exist.  Thus, 
according  to  En-Nadim  (Flugel's  i\Iaii!,  p.  340),  these  Mughtasila  in 
the  tenth  century  still  reverenced  as  a  prophet  a  certain  Al-Hasih  who 
seems  to  be  our  Elchasai,  along  with  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed. 
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dwellitii''  at  .'vpainea  in  Syria,  who  was  crafty  and  full  of 
impud'^iu  w  and  having  looked  into  the  matter,  deemed 
himself  i..j. ._  forcible  and  expert  in  tricks  than  Callistus, 
arrived  in  Rome  bringing  with  him  a  book.^  He  pretended 
that  a  righteous  man  (called)  Elchasai,  had  received  the 
same  from  the  Seres  ^  of  Parthia  and  gave  it  to  one  called 
Sobiae,^  as  having  been  revealed  by  an  angel.  The  height 
of  which  angel  was  24  schoeni,^  which  is  96  miles ;  but 
the  girth  was  4  schoeni,  and  from  shoulder  to  shoulder 
6  schoeni ;  and  his  footprints  were  3J  schoeni  in  length, 
which  is  14  miles,^  their  width  i|  schoeni,  and  their  depth 
half  a  schoenus.  And  that  there  was  with  him  also  a  female 
whose  measure,  he  says,  accorded  with  those  aforesaid. 
And  that  the  niale  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the  female 
is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  l^escribing  these  portents,  he  is 
wont  to  distract  the  foolish  by  this  address :  "  A  new 
remission  of  sins  was  brought  as  good  news  to  men  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan."  And  he  prescribes 
(therefore)  a  baptism  which  I  will  explain  (later).  He  aftirms 
that  of  those  wrapped  in  all  licentiousness  and  pollution 
and  breaches  of  the  Law,  if  any  such  be  a  believer  and  turns 
again  and  hearkens  to  and  believes  on  the  book,  he  deter- 
mines that  he  shall  receive  by  baptism  remission  of  sins.        p.  448. 

It  also  appears  that  his  successors  sent  out  missionaries  to  tlie  West, 
includin<;  doubtless  the  .Vlcibiades  of  our  text.  Origen.  in  his  Homily 
on  the  S2nd  Psalm,  mentions  having  met  with  one  of  these  who  may 
liave  been  Alcibiades  himself.  They  seem  to  liave  obtained  some 
success  among  the  Ebionite  and  Essene  communities  on  tlie  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  the  effort  soon  died  out,  and  Eusebius  [Hist.  Eccl., 
VI,  38)  says  that  it  was  stifled  ahiiost  at  its  birth.  Epiphanius  {Haer., 
XIX,  5  ;  XXX,  17  ;  and  LIII,  i)  mentions  them  in  connection  with  the 
"heresies  "of  the  Nazarx'ans,  PLbionites  and  Sampsa'ans  respectively, 
but  like  Theodoret  docs  little  but  repeal  Hippolylus'  statements. 

1  'I'his  book  which  is  mentioned  by  all  the  writers  who  refer  to 
Elchasai,  doubtless  began  with  the  vision  of  the  dngcl  from  whom  he 
professed  to  receive  his  revelations. 

-  aiTo  ^r]pSiv,  Chinese  ?     Or  it  may  be  a  town  called  Serae. 

^  ]5randt  {op.  cit.,  p.  42)  thinks  the  word  is  Mandn;an  or  Aramaic, 
antl  means  "the  Baptized,"  i.e.  the  Mughtasila. 

*  These  measurements,  intended  to  sliow  the  enormous  difierence  in 
size  between  the  celestial  powers  and  mankind,  arc  peculia'ly  Jewi-,]i 
and  are  frequent  in  the  Ilaggadah  and  Cabala. 

*  The  Roman  mile  here  nvjant  was  142  yards  less  thnn  ours.  The 
schoenus  was  a  measure  of  land  used  also  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Persians. 
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These  tricks  he  audaciously  elaborated,  starting  from 
the  doctrine  before  described  which  Callistus  had  brought 
forward.  P'or  he,  having  understood  that  many  rejoiced  at 
such  an  announcement,-*-  thought  that  his  enterprise  would 
be  timely."  Yet  we  withstood  him  also,  and  did  not  permit 
very  many  to  go  astray,  refuting  them  ^  [with  the  argu- 
ment] that  this  was  the  work  of  a  spurious^  spirit  and  of  a 
puffed-up  heart ;  and  that  the  man  like  a  wolf  had  risen 
up  among  the  many  stray  sheep  which  the  false  guide 
Callistus  had  scattered  abroad.  But,  since  we  have  begun, 
we  shall  not  be  silent  regarding  the  doctrines  of  this  man 
also  •  and  we  shall  bring  to  light  the  (mode  of)  life  (he 
advocates),^  and  shall  then  prove  that  his  supposed  (lis- 
cipline  is  a  make-believe.  And  then  again  I  will  explam 
the  chief  of  his  sayings,  so  that  the  reader  who  has  studied 
p.  449.  his  writings  may  know  thoroughly  what  and  of  what  quality 
is  the  heresy  on  which  he  has  ventured. 

14.  He  })uts  forward  as  a  bait,  conformity  with  the 
Law,^  claiming  that  those  who  have  believed  ought  to  be 
circumcised  and  to  live  according  to  the  Law  while  clutch- 
ing at  something  from  the  heresies  aforesaid.  And  he  says 
that  Christ  was  a  man  born  in  the  way  common  to  all ; 
and  that  He  was  not  now  begotten  for  the  first  time  from 
a  virgin,  but  that  both  in  the  first  instance  and  then  many 
times  since.  He  had  been  begotten  and  born,  appeared  and 
grown  up,  alternating  births  and  changing  one  body  for 
another,  wherein  He  makes  use  of  the  Pythagorean  teach- 
ing.'    But  [the  Elchesaites]  are  so  vainglorious  as  to  say 

^  i.  c.  as  that  of  Callistus. 

"  Ilippolytus'  motive  in  thus  connecting  Alcibiades'  visit  with 
Callistus'  proceedings  is  obvious.  Tliere  could  be  nothing  in  common 
in  the  re-baptizing  of  reconverted  heretics  of  which  he  (probably 
erroneously)  accuses  his  adversary,  and  the  magical  efficacy  of  the 
ablution  prescribed  by  Alcibiades. 

*  v6Qos,  "bastard."  Is  this  an  allusion  to  the  composite  nature  o 
the  Elchesaite  religion  ? 

^  All  these  phrases  are  so  condensed  as  to  make  the  conjectural 
restoration  of  important  words  necessary.  It  would  seem  that  the 
author  was  here  hurrying  over  his  task. 

*  v6ixov  TroXiTiiav,     Tlie  Jewish  Law  is  of  course  intended. 

''  Transmigration  of  souls  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the 
conceptions  of  the  Mand^eans,  Mughtasila,  or  any  other  sects  with 
which  Elchasai  is  known  to  have  been  connected  j  but  Buddhist  ideas 
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that  they  themseh-es  foretell  the  future,  starting  evidently 
from  the  measures  and  numbers  of  the  Pythagorean  art 
before  described.  And  they  give  heed  to  mathematics  and 
astrology  and  magic  as  if  they  were  true,  and  they  use  these 
things  to  astonish  the  weak-minded,  so  that  they  may  think 
themselves  partakers  in  a  mighty  matter.  They  give  also 
incantations  and*spells^  to  those  bitten  by  dogs  and  to  pos- 
sessed and  other  diseased  persons  concerning  which  we 
shall  not  be  silent.  Having  then  sufficiently  detailed  the  p.  450. 
sources  and  causes  of  their  audacities,  I  will  proceed  to 
repeat  their  writings,  whereby  the  reader  may  know  at  once 
their  folly  and  their  godless  endeavours. 

15.  To  his  catechumens,  then,  [Alcibiades]  administers 
baptism,  speaking  such  words  as  these  to  those  whom  he 
deceives  :  "  If,  therefore,  any  one  has  gone  in  unto  a  child, 
or  to  any  kind  of  animal,  or  to  a  male  or  to  a  brother  or 
to  a  daughter,  or  has  committed  adultery  or  fornication,  and 
wishes  to  receive  remission  of  sins,  immediately  he  hears 
this  book,  let  him  be  baptized  a  second  time  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  and  Highest  God  and  in  the  name  of  His  Son, 
the  Great  King.  And  let  him  be  purified  and  be  chaste 
and  call  to  witness  the  seven  witnesses  who  are  written  in 
this  book  [to  wit],  the  Heaven  and  the  Water,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Angel  of  Prayer  and  the  oil  and  the 
salt  and  the  Earth." ^  These  are  the  wonderful  mysteries 
of  IClchasai,  the  hidden  and  great  things  which  he  hands 
down  to  the  disciples  who  are  worthy.  And  the  lawless  one  p  451. 
is  not  content  with  these,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses 
puts  the  seal  on  his  own  crimes,  again  speaking  thus  :    "  I 


seem  to  have  ni.ide  some  way  willi  the  Dead  Sea  communities.  Did 
Alcibiades  draw  this  idea  from  them?  If  so  this  mii^ht  t-xplaiii  tlie 
alhi-sion  to  the  Seres. 

"  The  text  puts  both  Holy  Spirit  and  Angels  of  Prayer  in  the  plural. 
\'et  they  must  be  singular,  or  the  seven  witnesses  would  be  more  than 
that  number.  Brandt  {o/>.  ciL)  thinks  many  mistakes  in  this  chapter 
are  to  be  explained  by  a  faulty  translation  from  Aramaic  into  Greek. 
He  also  thinks  that  the  mention  of  salt  implies  a  sacrament  celebrated 
with  bread  and  salt,  and  that  earth,  as  one  of  the  five  elements  of 
Aristotle,  should  be  substituted  for  the  Earth  as  a  pendant  to  which 
Heaven  is  thrown  in.  It  is  simpler  to  derive  the  sj^cll  from  the 
ancient  Babylonian  religion  in  which  Heaven  and  Earth  are  coupled 
for  the  purpose  of  conjuratiun. 
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say  again,  O  adulterers  and  adulteresses  and  false  prophets, 
if  you  wish  to  turn  again  so  that  your  sins  may  be  re- 
mitted unto  you,  peace  shall  be  yours,  and  a  portion  with 
the  just,  if  immediately  you  hearken  to  this  book  and  are 
baptized  a  second  time  with  your  garments." 

Eut  since  we  have  said  that  these  persons  use  incantations 
over  those  bitten  by  dogs  and  over  others,  we  shall  point  out 
[these  also].  Thus  he  speaks  :  "  If  a  furious  and  mad  dog 
in  whom  is  the  breath  of  death, ^  bite  or  tear  or  touch  any 
man  or  woman  or  man-child  or  maid-child,  in  the  same 
hour  let  [the  bitten  one]  run  with  all  his  clothing  and  go 
down  to  a  river  or  a  pool  where  there  is  a  deep  place,  and 
let  him  be  baptized  there  with  all  his  clothing,  and  let  him 
pray  -  to  tlie  Great  and  Highest  God  in  faith  of  heart,  and 
then  call  to  witness  the  Seven  Witnesses  who  are  written 

p.  452.  in  this  book,  saying :  '  Lo  !  I  call  to  witness  the  Heaven 
and  the  Water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Angel  of 
Prayer  and  the  oil  and  the  salt  and  the  Earth.  I  call  to 
witness  these  Seven  ^Vitnesses  that  I  will  no  more  sin,  nor 
commit  adultery,  nor  steal,  nor  do  injustice,  nor  be  greedy, 
nor  cherish  hatred,  nor  break  faith,  nor  take  pleasure  in  any 
evil  deeds.'  Then  upon  saying  this,  let  him  be  baptized  with 
all  his  clothing  in  the  name  of  the  Great  and  Highest  God." 
16.  But  in  most  other  matters  he  talks  nonsense,  and 
teaches  |the  repetition  of]  the  same  spells  over  the  phthisical, 
and  the  baptizing  of  them  in  cold  water  forty  times  a  week. 
And  in  the  same  way  with  those  possessed  of  devils.  O 
wisdom  inimitable  and  incantations  filled  full  of  powers  ! 
Who  will  not  be  struck  at  such  and  so  great  a  power  of 
words  ?  But  since  we  have  said  that  they  also  make  use 
of  the  error  of  the  astrologers,  let  us  prove  this  out  of  their 
own  mouths.  Thus  he  says:  "There  are  evil  stars  of 
»       impiety.      This  is   now  spoken  unto   you,  O   God-fearing 

p.  453.  men^  and  disciples.     Beware  of  the  days  of  their  authority,^ 

^  ■nvcVj.La  Staipdopas.  Ciuice  and  Macmahon  both  translate  "spirit  of 
destruction."  It  evidenily  refers  to  rabies,  and  the  authors  of  the  spell 
seem  to  have  known  that  mere  contact  with  a  rabid  animal  might 
produce  infection. 

'  Bo'h  Miller  and  Duncker  read  irpoaev^daBai,  which  has  been 
ailojited  here  as  making  better  sense.  Cruice  reads  irpoaSfi^dcrdai, 
"show  himself  unto." 

■  fva€l3f7f.  Often  applied  by  the  Jews  of  this  lime  to  those  who 
observed  their  usages,   but  were  not  lull  proselytes. 

•*  z.  e.  "on  which  they  bear  rule  "  —  a  well-known  astrological  phrase. 
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and  begin'  no  works  on  these  days,  and  baptize  not  man  nor 
woman  in  the  days  of  their  authority  when  the  moon  goes 
forth  with  them  and  journeys  with  them.^  Be  ye  ware  from 
that  day  until  the  moon  leaves  them  utterly  and  then 
baptize  and  begin  in  every  beginning  of  your  works. 
Honour  also  the  Sabbath  Day  for  it  is  one  day  out  of 
these. 2  But  beware  of  beginning  ought  in  the  third  day 
from  the  Sabbath,  because  when  three  years  of  the  reign 
of  Trajan  Caesar  were  fulfilled,  he  brought  the  Parthians 
under  his  sway.'  And  when  three  years  more  are  com- 
pleted war  will  rage  between  the  angels  of  the  impiety  of 
the  North, ^  and  thereby  all  the  kingdoms  of  iniquity  will 
be  troubled."'  ^ 

17.  Since,  now,  he  believes  it  would  be  unreasonable 
that  these  great  and  secret  mysteries  should  be  trampled 
underfoot  or  delivered  to  many,  he  advises  that  they  should  p.  454 
be  preserved  as  if  they  were  costly  pearls,''  saying  thus  : 
"Read  not  these  words  to  all  men  and  keep  their  conv 
mandments  carefully,  since  not  all  men  are  faithful  nor  all 
women  straight."  But  these  things  neither  the  sages  of  the 
Egyptians,  nor  Pythagoras  the  sage  of  the  Greeks  with- 
drew within  their  sanctuaries.  For  had  Elchasai  chanced 
to  live  at  the  time,  what  need  would  there  have  been  for 
Pythagoras,  or  Thales,  or  Solon,  or  Plato  the  wise,  or  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  to  learn  of  the  priests  of  the  Egyptians, 
seeing  that  they  would  have  had  so  much  and  so  great 
wisdom  from  Alcibiades,  the  most  wonderful  interpreter 
of  the  wretched  Elchasai  ?      Now  therefore  it  seems    that 

^  /.  e.  "rises  and  sets  witli  ihem."' 

^  This  cannol  mean  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  clays  when  the  evil  stars 
rule.  Probably  some  words  like  "which  God  has  chosen"  are 
omitted. 

^  Did  Alcibiades  or  Elchasai  consider  Trajan's  successful  campait^n 
asrainst  the  Parthians  a  calamity? 

*  "Ap/cToji',  lit.,  "of  the  Bears."  Thus  C'ruice.  But  it  is  probnlily 
another  case  of  putting  plurals  for  singulars. 

^  It  is  said  that  this  is  an  unfulfilled  prediction  which  fixes  the  date  of 
Elchasai's  book.  If,  however,  we  lake  Trajan's  invasion  of  Parlhia  at 
A.I).  113,  which  seems  the  most  likelv  date,  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  Egypt  and  Cyprus  broke  out  within  the  three  years 
mentioned  and  raged  until  it  was  suppressed  by  Marcius  Turbo  and 
Lusius  Quietus,  about  the  end  of  Ii6.  The  book  may  therefore  well 
be  later  than  this. 

*  A  possible  allusion  to  Matt.  vii.  6. 
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enough  has  been  said  for  persons  of  sound  mind  to  have 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  madness  of  these  [heretics], 
wherefore  it  does  not  seem  fit  to  make  use  of  any  more 
of  their  sayings,  which  are  many  and  laughable. 

But  since  we  have  not  passed  over  the  things  which  have 
sprung  up  among  ourselves,  and  have  not  been  silent  on 
those  which  [happened]  before  our  time,  it  seems  proper, 
so  that  we  may  go  into  everything  and  leave  nothing  un- 
expounded,  to  say  something  of  the  [customs]  of  the  Jews 
P-  455  -also,  and  what  are  the  differences  among  them  ;  for  I  think 
that  up  till  now  this  has  been  passed  over.^  [And]  when  1 
shall  have  spoken  of  these,"  I  shall  proceed  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Word  of  Truth. ^  So  that  after  the  lengthy 
struggle  of  the  discourse  against  all  heresies,  we,  firmly 
pressing  forward  to  the  crown  of  the  kingdom,  and  believing 
on  the  things  which  are  true,  may  not  be  confounded.'* 

4.  Ji'lC'S.^ 

1 8.  Originally  there  was  one  nation  of  Jews.  For  one 
teacher  had  been  given  them  by  God  [namely]  Moses,  and 

'   For  the  reason  of  this  omission  see  Introduclion,  sii/'ra. 

-  fLijSe  (nwivl](ras,  "when  I  have  not  kept  silence  about'' — a  round- 
about phrase. 

^  Tliis  promise  is  fulfilled  by  the  peroration  of  Book  X.  This  shows 
the  close  connection  between  the  Summary  and  the  first  nine  Books,  and 
proves  that  the  author  of  Book  X,  if  not  Ilippolytus  himself,  was 
at  any  rate  some  one  who  wished  to  be  taken  for  liim. 

*  The  quotations  in  this  chapter  from  the  book  of  Elchasai  were 
doubtless  taken  from  a  Greek  translation  of  that  work  broui;ht  to 
Rome  by  Alcibiades. 

*  The  reasons  that  probably  influenced  Ilippolytus  in  writing  this 
description  of  Jewish  religion  as  a  sequel  to  his  Ninth  Book  are  stated 
in  the  Introduction.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extracted  from  Josephus, 
the  order  of  the  paragraphs  following  that  adopted  by  him,  and  the 
words  being  in  many  cases  the  same.  This  has  led  Cruice  to  suggest 
that  both  are  taken  from  a  common  source,  which  he  takes  to  be  a 
Christian  writer  of  the  first  century.  This  is  extremely  unlikely,  since 
Epiphanius,  Porphyry  and  Pliny  all  quote  Tose]ihus  directly  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  when  he  leaves  Josephus,  as  he  does  after  the  account 
of  the  Sadducees,  IIip]3olytus  draws  from  the  statements  of  some 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  In  this, 
the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  Jews  which  brought  about  the  great  revolt 
under  Bar  Cochba  are  clearly  set  out,  but  it  is  curious  that  writing  as 
he  must  have  done  long  after  the  practical  extermination  of  the  Jewish 
nation  by  Hadrian,  he  should  have  made  no  allusion  to  it ;  and  it  may 
therefore  well  be  that  he  preferred  to  condense  here  the  statements 
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through  him  was  given  one  Law.  And  there  was  one 
desert  and  one  mountain  [namely]  Sinai ;  for  one  God  was 
their    legislator.       But    after    they    had    crossed    the    river  ^ 

Jordan  and  had  divided  by  lot  the  land  won  by  the  spear,  I 

they  rent  asunder  in  different  ways  the  Law  of  God,  each 
understanding  the  precepts  differently.  And  thus  they  set 
up  teachers  for  themselves  and  found  out  heretical  opinions 
and  advanced  in  schism.  Whose  diversity  I  shall  set  forth  ; 
but  although  for  a  long  time  they  have  been  scattered  in 
many  divisions,  yet  I  will  expose  [only]  the  chief  of  them, 
whence  the  lovers  of  learning  ^  may  easily  know  the  rest. 
For  three  sects  ^  are  distinguished  among  them,  and  the  p.  456. 
adherents  of  one  of  these  are  Pharisees,  of  another  Sad- 
ducees,  and  the  others  ^  are  Essenes.  These  [last]  practise 
the  more  holy  life  [of  the  three],  loving  one  another  and 
observing  continence.  And  they  turn  away  from  every 
deed  of  concupiscence,  holding  it  hateful  even  to  listen  tq^ 
such  things.  They  renounce  marriage,  but  take  the 
children  of  others  and  bring  thern  up  in  their  customs, 
thus  adopting ''^  them  and  impelling  them  to  the  sciences, 
[but]  not  forbidding  them  to  marry,  although  they  them- 
selves abstain  from  it.  But  they  admit  no  women,  eweiT^t^o  u3Qiv\ei' 
those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  same 
policy,  nor  give  heed  to  them,  for  they  distrust  women 
altogether. 

19.  And  they  despise  wealth  and  do  not  shrink  from 
sharing  with  those  who  lack  [it],  although  none  of  them  is  ' 

richer  than  another.     For  it  is  a  law  among  them  that  any 

which  Justin  Martyr  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Trypho,  with  which  his 
own  agree  in  ahnosL  every  particular.  This  Ninth  Book  bears  through- 
out the  marks  of  haste  or  weariness,  many  of  the  sentences,  except 
where  he  is  manifestly  using  the  work  of  another  as  model,  being 
slurred  over  and  difficult  to  construe  grammatically.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  he  contradicts  his  own  statements,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sadducees, 
making  a  subsequent  correction  liy  himself  or  the  scribe  necessary. 
See  n.  on  p.  147  ni/ra. 

^  01  (piXo/xadus.  Here  ns  elsewhere  this  seems  !o  menn  "the 
learned  "'  simiily. 

*  ciStj,  "  species,"  or  "  kinds." 

^  fVepoi  5f.  Does  he  mean  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Jews  are  Essenes  ? 
Throughout  this  Book  the  article  is  frequently  omitted  as  in  the  title  to 
this  clia]iter.  The  rest  of  llie  section  is  almost  verbatim  from  Jose[ihus, 
de  Hell Jud.,  II,  8,  2. 

*  TiKVVKinovvTai.,  "  make  them  their  own  children." 

VOL.  II.  K 
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one  entering  the  heresy  must  sell  his  possessions  and  offer 
p.  457.  the  price  to  the  common  stock,  which  the  ruler  receives 
and  distributes  to  all  for  their  needs.  Thus  there  is  no 
want  among  them.  And  they  use  not  oil,  thinking  anoint- 
ing their  bodies  pollution.  But  there  are  stewards  appointed 
by  vote  who  look  after  all  their  property  in  common,  and 
all  of  them  wear  white  garments  always. 

20.  And  there  is  not  one  city  of  them,  but  many  of  them 
dwell  in  every  city.  And  if  one  of  the  practisers  of  the 
heresy^  should  arrive  from  a  strange  country,  they  hold  all 
things  in  common  for  him,  and  those  whom  they  knew  not 
before  they  receive  as  guests  and  intimates.  And  they 
travel  about  their  native  land,  and  when  they  go  on  a 
journey  they  carry  nothing  with  them  except  arms.  And 
they  have  in  every  city  a  ruler  who  spends  what  is  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  clothes  and  food  for  them. 
And  their  dress  and  its  fashion  are  modest.  They  do  not 
possess  two  tunics  or  a  double  set  of  footgear ;  but  when 
those  in  use  become  old,  they  take  others.  And  they 
neither  buy  nor  sell  anything  at  all ;  but  if  one  possesses 
ought,  he  gives  it  to  him  who  lacks,  and  what  he  has  not, 
he.  receives  [in  its  stead]." 
p.  458.  21.  But  they  lead  a  well-ordered  and  regular  life,  and 
always  pray  at  dawn,  not  speaking  before  they  have  praised 
God.  And  thus  they  all  go  forth  and  do  what  work 
th.ey  will,  and  after  working  until  the  fifth  hour,  leave  off. 
Then,  assembling  again  in  one  place,  they  gird  themselves 
with  linen  cinctures  so  as  to  conceal  their  privities,  and 
thus  wash  in  cold  water.  And  after  having  thus  purified 
themselves,  they  gather  together  in  one  dwelling — but  no 
one  who  thinks  differently  from  them  is  with  them  in  the 
house — and  they  get  to  breakfast.  And  sitting  down  in 
order,  they  are  offered  bread  in  silence,  and  then  some  one 
kind  of  food  from  which  each  has  a  sufiicient  portion.  But 
none  of  them  tastes  anything  till  the  priest  has  blessed  and 
prayed  over  it.  And  after  breakfast,  when  he  has  again 
prayed,  they  offer  up  praises  to  God.  Then,  laying  aside 
as  holy  the  garments  with  which  they  are  clothed  while 
indoors — and  these  are  of  linen — and  receiving  again  the 

^  alpeTiffTwv.     A  Latinism  here  used  for  the  first  time  by  Hippolytus. 
"  These  two  sections  also  are  taken  from  Josepbus    op.  «'/.,  II,  8, 
3,  4- 
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others  in  the  vestibule,  they  hasten  to  their  favourite  work  P-  459 

until  the  afternoon.     And  they  take  supper  in  all  respects  as 

before  described.     And  none  ever  shouts,  nor  is  any  other 

uproarious  sound  heard,  but  each  one  speaks  quietly,  every 

one  decently  yielding  the  conversation  to  the  other,  so  that 

to  those  without  the  silence  of  those  within  seems  somewhat 

of  a  mystery.     And  they  are  at  all  times  sober,  eating  and   fy^der<^^io 

drinking  everything  by  measure. '^ 

22.  Now  all  give  heed  to  the  president^  and  what  he 
commands  they  obey  as  law.     For  they  are  zealous  to  pity  [ 
and  help   the  downtrodden.      And  before  all  things  they  -g.Tf^'^'^' 
abstain  from  rage  and  anger  and   such-like,   judging  that 

these  betray  mankind.  And  none  takes  oath  to  the  other, 
but  what  each  one  says  is  judged  stronger  than  an  oath. 
And  if  any  one  takes  an  oath,  he  is  condemned  as  one  not  *; 

to  be  believed  (without  God).^  And  they  are  diligent  con- 
cerning the  recital  of  the  Law  and  the  IVophets,  and  also  if 
there  should  be  any  summary*  [of  these]  [made  by  one]  of  p.  460. 
the  faithful,  [they  listen  to  it?]  And  they  are  very  curious 
concerning  plants  and  stones,  being  very  inquisitive  as  to 
their  operation,  as  they  think  that  these  did  not  come  into 
being  in  vain. 

23.  But  to  those  who  wish  to  become  disciples  of  the 
heresy,  they  do  not  straightway  impart  the  traditions,  until  -, 
they  have  first  made   trial  of  them.     For  a  )ear  they  set 

before  them  the  same  sort  of  food  as  [is  served]  to  them-  ,  ^   ,     ^ 

selves,  but  outside  their  assembly  and  in  another  house.         t 

And    they    give    them    a   hatchet    and    the   linen  cincture 

and  white  garments.     When  they  have  during  this  period 

given  proof  of  continence,  they  draw  nearer  to  the  way  of 

hving  [of  the  others]  and  are  purified  more  thoroughly  than 

at  first,  but  they  do  not  take  their  food  with  them.     For 

after  they  have  shown  that  they  can  practise  continence,  for  4v>joV'iorCL  v 

another  two  years'  trial  is  made  of  such  a  one's  character, 

and  on  his  appearing  worthy,  he  is  adjudged  so  [to  be    •  "^ 

'  .So  is  ihis.     CT.  Josephu-,  op.  cit.,  II,  8,  5. 

''■  Tw  TTfyoeaTwTi.  The  president  of  the  feast  is  evidently  a  different 
person  from  the  official  of  the  same  name  in  §  20,  or  of  the  Upevs  or 
priest  in  §  21,  supra. 

*  Words  in  (  )  inserted  liy  Cruice  from  Josephus  from  whose  §  6  this 
section  is  taken. 

*  avmayfj.a,  voliimen  ad  iisiim  fiJi'litim,  Cruice,  "  treatise,"' 
Macmahon. 
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received]  by  them.  Before,  however,  he  can  eat  with  them, 
he  is  sworn  with  fearful  oaths  ;  first,  that  he  will  show  piety 
towards  the  Divine,  then  that  he  will  observe  justice  towards 
men,  and  will  in  no  way  wrong  any,  nor  hate  anyone  who 

p.  461.  wrongs  him  or  who  is  an  enemy  to  him,  but  will  pray  for  him. 
And  that  he  will  fight  on  the  side  of  the  just  and  will  keep 
faith  with  all,  especially  with  those  who  bear  sway,  nor  be 
disobedient  to  them.  For  it  happens  to  none  to  rule  save 
by  God.  And  if  [the  aspirant]  should  bear  rule,  that  he 
will  never  be  arrogant  in  authority,  nor  make  more  use 
than  is  customary  of  any  ornament;  but  is  to  love  the  truth, 

p.  462.  to  refute  the  liar,  and  not  to  steal,  nor  soil  his  conscience 
with  unlawful  gain,  nor  hide  ought  from  his  fellow-heretics. 
;  And  will  tell  nothing  [of  their  secrets]  to  others  even  if  he 
shall  suffer  violence  unto  death.  Besides  this,  he  swears  to 
them  to  impart  none  of  the  doctrines  [of  the  sect]  other- 
wise than  as  he  himself  received  them.  By  such  oaths, 
therefore,  do  they  bind  those  who  come  unto  them.^ 

24.  But  if  any  should  be  convicted  in  any  transgression, 
he  is  cast  out  of  the  order,  and  he  that  is  cast  out  sometimes 
perishes  by  a  fearful  fate.  For,  being  bound  by  the  oaths 
and  customs,  he  cannot  take  food  with  other  people. 
Therefore  sometimes  they  utterly  destroy  the  body  by 
famine.  Wherefore  in  the  last  extremity  they  sometimes 
take  pity  on  many  already  dying,  thinking  the  penalty  unto 
death  sufficient  for  them.- 

25.  Concerning  their  judgments,  they  are  most  careful 
and  just.     They  deliver  judgment  after  assembling  not  less 

p.  463.  than  a  hundred  and  what  they  determine  is  irrevocable. 
And  they  honour  the  Lawgiver  [next]  after  God,  and  if  any- 

^'^"'  one  blasphemes  him,  he  is  punished.  And  they  are  taught 
to  give  ear  to  the  rulers  and  elders  ;  and  if  ten  are  sitting  in 
the  same  place,  one  will  not  speak  unless  the  others  wish. 
And  they  are  careful  of  spitting  in  front  of  them  or  on  the 
right  side  ;  and  more  than  all  the  Jews,  they  arrange  to 
abstain  from  work  on  the  Sabbath.  For  not  only  do  they 
prepare  their  food  one  day  before,  so  as  not  to  light  a  fire, 
hut  they  neither  move  an   implement  nor  relieve  nature. 

^  This,  too,  is  almost  verbatim  from  Joseplius,  op.  cit.,  II,  8,  7  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Ilippolytus  omits  the  obligation  to  prepeive  the 
l)ooks  of  the  sect  and  the  names  of  the  angels. 

-  Cf.  Josephus,  op.  c/'L,  §  8. 
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And  some  of  them  will  not  even  get  out  of  bed.  But  on 
other  days,  when  they  wish  to  evacuate,  they  dig  a  pit  a 
foot  long — with  the  hoe — -for  such  is  the  hatchet  which 
they  give  their  adherents  when  first  becoming  disciples  ^ —  . 
and  covering  it  on  all  sides  with  their  cloak,  sit  down, 
affirming  that  they  must  not  insult  the  rays  [of  the  Sun]. 
Then  they  throw  back  the  excavated  earth  into  the  pit. 
And  this  they  do  choosing  the  most  deserted  places,  [and] 
when  they  have  done  this  they  straightway  wash,  as  if  the 
secretion  were  polluting. ^  p.  464. 

26.  But  in  course  of  time  they  have  drawn  apart  and  do 
not  [all]  observe  the  discipline  in  the  same  way,^  being 
divided  into  four  parts.  For  some  of  them  are  more  austere 
than  they  need  be,  so  that  they  will  carry  no  coin,  saying 
that  they  must  not  bear  any  image,  nor  look  upon  it,  nor 
make  it.  Wherefore  none  of  them  goes  into  a  city,  lest  he 
shall  enter  in  through  a  gate  whereon  are  statues,  as  they 
think  it  unlawful  to  pass  under  an  image.  And  others,  if 
they  hear  anyone  holding  forth  about  God  and  His  Law, 
will  watch  such  an  one  until  he  is  alone  in  some  place,  and 
threaten  to  kill  him  if  he  be  not  circumcised.  Whom,  if 
he  does  not  consent,  he  does  not  sj^arc,  but  slays  him.  '^ 
Whence  from  this  occurrence  they  take  their  name,  being 
called  Zealots,  but  by  some  Sicarii.  And  yet  others  of 
them  name  none  Lord  but  God,  even  if  any  should  torture 
or  slay  them.  And  those  who  succeeded  them  became  so 
much  worse  than  their  discipline  that  they  would  not  touch 
those  who  remained  in  the  ancient  customs  :  [or]  if  they  p.  465. 
did  so  [by  accident]  they  straightway  washed  themselves  as 
if  they  had  touched  one  of  another  sect.  And  the  majority 
are  long-lived,  so  that  they  live  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Now  they  say  that  the  cause  of  this  is  their  consummate 
piety  towards  God,  and  their  condemning  the  serving  [of 
food]  without  measure  and  to  their  being  continent  and 
slow  to  anger.  And  they  despise  death  rejoicing  that  they 
can  make  an  end  with  a  good  conscience.     But  if  any  one 

^  Like  the  I'/_;y[)lian  turria,  an  axe  with  its  blade  at  rii^ht  an<;les  to 
instead  of  in  a  line  with  tlie  sliaft.     Much  used  for  digging. 

^  This  section  also  is  taken  from  Joseplnis,  op.  cit.,  II,  8,  9.  Ilippo- 
lytus  omits  to  say  that  the  b!as])hcniers  of  Moses  were  to  be  punished 
capitally.     The  refusal  to  get  out  of  bed  is  not  mentioned  by  Josophus. 

*  T7V  acTKYjaii/,  lit.,  "training,"  as  for  a  gymnastic  competition. 
Cf.  our  word  "  ascetic." 
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should  torture  such  [men]  to  make  them  speak  ill  of  the 
Law  or  to  eat  food  offered  to  idols,  they  would  not  do  so, 
suffering  death  and  supporting  tortures  so  that  they  may 
not  go  beyond  their  conscience.^ 

27.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is  also  strong 
among  them.  For  they  confess  that  the  flesh  rises  again 
and  will  be  immortal  in  the  same  way  that  the  soul  is 
already  immortal.  Which  soul  when  it  departs  from  the 
body,  abides  in  an  airy  and  well-lighted  place  until  judgment, 
which  place  the  Greeks  hearing  of  it  called  [the]  Islands  of 
tlie  Blessed.     But  there  are  other  opinions  of  them  which 

p.  466.  many  of  the  Greeks  appropriated  and  maintained  as  their 
own  teaching.  For  the  discipline  among  them  concerning 
the  Divine  is  earlier  than  all  nations,  as  is  proved  by  all 
that  the  Greeks  have  ventured  to  say  about  God  or  the 
fashioning  of  the  things  that  are  starting  from  no  other 
source  than  the  Jewish  Law.  Wherefrom  especially  Pytha- 
goras and  those  of  the  Porch  took  much,  having  been 
instructed  in  it  by  the  Egyptians.  And  [the  Essenes]  say 
also  that  there  will  be  a  judgment  and  a  conflagration  of 
the  All,  and  that  the  unjust  will  be  punished  everlastingly. 
And  prophecy  and  the  foretelling  of  things  to  come  are 
practised  among  them.- 

28.  Now  there  is  another  order  of  Essenes  making  use 
of  their  customs  and  way  of  life,  but  they  differ  from  these 
[just  described]  in  the  one  [point  of]  marriage ;  saying  that 
those  who  reject  marriage  do  a  fearful  thing.  And  they 
declare  that  this  comes  to  the  taking-away  of  life,  and  that 
one  must  not  cut  off  the  succession  of  children,  and  that 
if  everyone  thought  like  this,  the  whole  race  of  men  might 
easily  be  cut  off.  They  certainly  try  their  wives  for  a  period 
of  three  years ;  but  when  they  have  had  three  purifications, 
so  as  to  prove  that  they  can  bear  children,  they  wed  them. 

^  Josephus,  op.  cii.,  §  10,  says  that  the  sect  and  not  their  teaching 
was  fourfold.  He  transfers  the  story  of  poUution  by  touch  to  the 
attitude  of  the  seniors  towards  the  juniors,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
gate  story.  The  Zealots,  according  to  him  {op.  cit.,  VII,  8,  i)  grew  up 
under  the  Sicarii,  who  defended  Masada  against  the  Romans  in 
Vespasian's  time.  The  rest  of  this  section  corresponds  with  his 
Book  II,  8,  10. 

-  In  this  section,  Ilippolytus  leaves  Josephus,  except  as  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed  and  the  Essene  gift  of  prophecy,  both  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Josephus,  op.  cii.,  II,  8,  11,  12. 
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But  they  do  not  company  with  them  when  pregnant,  proving  p.  467. 
[thereby]  that  they  do  not  marry  for  pleasure  but  from  need 
of  children.  And  the  women  wash  themselves  in  the 
same  way  and  don  linen  garments  in  the  same  way  as 
the  men  with  their  cinctures.  This,  then,  concerning  the 
Essenes.^ 

But  there  are  others  also  disciplined  in  the  customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  called  both  legally  and  generically  Pharisees. 
The  majority  of  whom  are  [to  be  found]  in  every  place, 
and  all  call  themselves  Jews,  but  on  account  of  the  special 
opinions  held  by  them  are  called  besides  by  specific  names. ^ 
Now  they,  while  holding  fast  the  ancient  tradition,  continue 
to  enquire  methodically  into  what  things  are  clean  and  what 
unclean  according  to  the  Law.  And  they  interpret  the 
things  of  the  Law,  putting  forward  teachers  for  that  purpose. 
And  they  say  that  Fate  is,  and  that  some  things  are  due  to 
freewill  and  some  to  Fate,  so  that  some  [come]  by  ourselves 
and  some  by  Fate.  But  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all,  and 
that  nothing  is  arranged  or  happens  without  His  will.  And 
they  confess  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh  and  that  the 
soul  is  immortal,  and  [admit]  a  judgment  to  come  and  a  P-  4^8- 
future  conflagration,  and  that  the  wicked  will  be  punished 
in  unquenchable  fire. 

29.  But  the  Sadducees  eliminate  J'ate,  and  confess  that 
God  neither  does  nor  contemplates  anything  evil;  but  that 
man  has  the  power  to  choose  the  good  or  evil.  But  they 
deny  not  only  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  but  also  con- 
sider that  the  soul  does  not  survive.  But  that  its  [function] 
is  to  live  and  that  that  is  why  man  is  born.  And  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is  fulfilled  by  leaving  children 
on  earth  when  we  die.  But  that  after  death  there  will  be 
no  hope  of  suffering  either  evil  or  good.  For  [they  say  that] 
there  will  be  a  dissolution  of  soul  and  body  and  that  man 
will  go  to  that  which  is  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
animals.  And  that  if  a  man  has  great  possessions,  and 
having  become  rich  is  [thereby]  glorified,  he  is  so  far  the 

^  Josephus  {op.  ci/..  If,  S,  13),  almost  verbatim  through  the  wliole 
section. 

"  hvoaaai  Kvpiois,  properly  "nicknames."  He  seems  to  imply  that 
while  they  called  themselves  Jews,  other  people  knew  them  as  Tharisees, 
Chasidim,  or  Puritans.  The  statement  about  Kale  and  liie  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  to  be  found  in  fosephus  {o/>.  cit.,  II,  S,  14), 
but  the  reward  of  the  good  is  there  said  to  be  nielempsychosis. 
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gainer ;  but  that  God  does  not  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
p.  469.  iitiy  one  individual.  And  while  the  Pharisees  love  one 
another,  the  Sadducees  love  [only]  themselves.  The  same 
heresy  was  especially  strong  round  about  Samaria.  And 
they  give  heed  to  the  customs  of  the  Law,  saying  that  one 
ought  to  do  so  that  one  may  live  well  and  leave  children 
behind  on  earth.  But  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  Prophets, 
nor  to  any  other  wise  men,  but  only  to  the  Law  [given] 
through  Moses.  Nor  do  they  interpret  anything.  This 
then  is  the  heresy  of  the  Sadducees.^ 

30.  Since  now  we  have  set  forth  the  differences  among 
the  Jews,  it  seems  proper  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
discipline  of  their  service  of  God.  Now  there  is  a  fourfold 
system  with  regard  to  the  service  of  God  among  all  Jews 
[to  wit]  Theological,  Physical,  Moral  and  Ceremonial. ^ 
And  they  say  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Demiurge  of  the 
All  and  the  Maker  of  all  things  that  before  were  not,^  nor 
did  He  make  them  from  any  subordinate  essence,  but  Lie 
willed  and  created.  And  that  there  are  angels  and  that 
they  have  come  into  being  for  the  service  of  creation ;  but 
that  there  is  also  a  Spirit  having  authority  ever  standiiig 
beside  Him  for  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.  And  that  all 
things  in  the  creation  have  sensation  and  that  nothing  is 
without  soul.*  And  they  pursue  customs  tending  to  a  holy 
p.  470.  and  temi)erate  life  as  is  to  be  recognized  in  their  Law.  But 
these  things  were  of  old  carefully  laid  down  by  those  who 
originally  received  a  God-made  Law,  so  that  the  reader  will 
be  astonished  at  so  much  moderation  and  care  in  the 
customs  prescribed  for  man.  But  the  ceremonial  service 
offered  in  becoming  fashion  was  excellently  performed  by 
them  as  it  is  easy  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  by  reading 
the  Book  discoursing  on  these  matters.^     [There  they  will 

^  This  section  also  appears  to  be  expanded  from  josephus,  op.  ciL, 

ir,  8,  14. 

"   ifpovpyiKi). 

^  He  here  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  view  of  the  Jews,  at  any  rate, 
the  All  was  made  from  pre-existent  material,  as  a  house  from  bricks, 
while  some  things  were  created  c  iiihilo.  This  is  denied  in  the  next 
sentence. 

*  aifux""'  Perhaps  with  Cruice  and  Macmahon,  we  should  translate 
"without  ///f."  Yet  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  Jews  considered 
stones  and  minerals  as  alive. 

*  Leviticus  ? 
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see]  how  reverently  and  devoutly  they  offered  to  God  the 
things  given  by  Him  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man, 
obeying  Him  orderly  and  constantly.  Some  of  these 
[doctrines]  the  Sadducees  reject ;  for  they  hold  that  neither 
angels  nor  spirit  exist. ^ 

But  all  aUke  wait  for  Christ,  the  Coming  One  foretold  by  p.  471- 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  But  the  time  of  the  Coming 
was  not  known  of  the  Jews,  [so  that]  the  supposition  endured 
that  the  sayings  which  appeared  to  concern  the  Coming 
were  unfulfilled.  But  they  expect  that  Christ  will  presently 
come,  since  they  did  not  recognize  His  presence.  And 
seeing  the  signs  of  the  times  of  His  having  come  already, 
this  troubles  them,  and  they  are  ashamed  to  confess  that  He 
has  come,  since  with  their  own  hands  they  became  His 
murderers,  through  anger  at  being  convicted  by  Him  of 
not  having  hearkened  to  their  Laws.  And  they  say  that 
He  who  was  thus  sent  by  God  is  not  Christ.  But  they 
confess  that  another  will  come  who  as  yet  is  not,  and  will 
bear  some  of  the  signs  which  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
foreshowed ;  but  some  things  they  imagine  wrongly.  For 
they  say  that  his  birth  will  be  from  the  race  of  David,  but 
not  from  a  Virgin  and  [the]  Holy  Spirit,  but  from  a  woman 
and  a  man,  as  it  is  a  rule  for  all  to  be  begotten  from  seed. 
And  they  declare  that  he  will  be  a  king  over  them,  a  man 
of  war  and  a  mighty  one,  who,  having  gathered  together  the 
whole  nation  of  Jews,  will  make  war  on  all  the  nations  and 
re-establish  for  them  Jerusalem  as  the  royal  city.  Where-  p.  472 
unto  he  will  gather  in  the  whole  nation,  and  again  will  . 
restore  the  ancient  customs,  while  [the  nation]  is  king  and 
])riest^  and  dwells  in  security  for  a  sufficient  time.  Then 
shall  again  spring  up  against  them  a  war  of  [the  nations] 
gathered  together.  In  this  war  the  Christ  shall  fall  by  the 
sword  and  not  long  afterwards  the  end  and  conflagration 
cjf  the  All  shall  draw  near,  and  thus  their  conjectures  about 
the  Resurrection  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  everyone  shall  be 
recompensed  according  to  his  works. ^ 

^   Here  lie,  or  perhaps  some  conimeiilator,  lias  to  contradict  what  he 

hns  just  said  about  "all  "  Jews  helieviiiL;  these  doctrines. 
"  ^afft^evov  Kal  Uparevof,  "  actiu!^  as  kings  and  priests." 
^   Here  again   it  is  plain   that   "all   T'^ws"   could   not   believe    this 

statement  of  Messianic  hopes,  and  the  Sadducees  in  particular  would 

liave    repudiated    wliat    he    says   about    the    Resurrection    and    hiture 

recompense. 
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31.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  opinions  of  all  Greeks  and 
liarbarians  have  been  sufficiently  set  forth,  and  that  nothing 
has  been  left  undemonstrated  either  of  the  philosophizings  ^ 
or  of  the  things  imagined  by  the  heretics.  To  those  among 
them  [who  read  this],  the  refutation  from  what  has  been  set 
forth  is  clear  [viz.]  that  either  plagiarizing  from  or  laying 
under  contribution  what  the  Greeks  have  elaborated,  they 
have  put  them  forward  as  divine.  Now,  having  run  through 
all  [these  systems]  and  having  declared  with  much  labour 
in  the  nine  books  [above]  all  these  opinions,  thereby  leaving 
to  all  men  a  little  guide  through  life,  and  furnishing  to  the 
p.  473.  readers  a  study  of  no  little  joy  and  gladness,  we  think  it 
reasonable  to  present  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  [work] 
a  discourse  on  the  Truth. ^  And  we  shall  write  this  in  one 
book,  [viz.]  the  Tenth.  So  that  the  reader,  having  recog- 
nized the  overthrow  which  the  heresies  of  these  audacious 
men  have  sustained,  may  not  only  despise  their  follies,  but 
by  also  recognizing  the  power  of  the  Truth,  [and]  by 
worthily  believing  in  God,  can  be  saved. 

^  Twu  (pi.'Ko(To<pouiu.ivwv,  a  play  quite  in  Ilippolytus'  usual  manner  on 
the  name  of  the  Book  and  its  meaning.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
"things  imagined  by  the  heretics"  correspond  to  the  second  title, 
"  Refutation  of  all  Heresies." 

*  lie  has  already  promised  tliis  in  the  conclusion  to  the  chapter  on  the 
Elchesaites  (p.  13S  s.v/rrt),  which  strengthens  one's  conviction  that  that 
on  the  Jews  was  an  afterthought.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  nine  Books 
were  intended  to  precede  the  ''  Discourse  on  the  Truth."  Here  again, 
he  does  not  mention  the  Sumniary. 
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SUMMARIES,    AND   THE   WORD   OE   TRUTH 

1.  These  are  the  contents  of  the  loth  [Book]  of  the 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies. 

2.  An  epitome  of  all  the  philosophers. 

3.  An  epitome  of  all  [the]  heresies.^ 

4.  And  what  is  in  all  things  the  Word  of  Truth. 

5.  Having  broken  through  the  labyrinth  -  of  the  heresies 
without  violence  but  rather  having  dissolved  them  by  our 

^  The  promises  before  noted  at  the  end  of  Books  VIII  and  IX  to 
declare  the  Doctrine  of  Truth  says  nothing  of  these  epitomes,  nor  do 
they  always  accord  with  the  earlier  Books  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  here  epitomized.  For  a  suggested  explanation  of  this  discrepancy 
see  Introduction,  Vt>l.  I,  pp.  18,  \c)  supra.  It  should  also  be  noted  that, 
while  the  author  omits  here  any  detailed  mention  of  the  contents  of  Books 
II,  III,  and  I\',  he  can  hardly  have  had  Book  I  before  his  eyes  at  the  time 
of  writing,  or  he  would  have  referred  to  it  directly  instead  of  quoting  as 
he  does  from  Sextus  Empiricus.  As  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction, 
the  "epitome  of  the  heresies"  bears  closer  relation  to  Books  V-IX, 
althougli  it  omits  several  heresies  included  in  the  epitomized  books. 
That  the  writer,  if  not  Ilippolytus  himself,  is  at  any  rate  writing  in  his 
name,  is  plain  from  the  wording  of  chap.  5,  hifi-a,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  a  forger  so  reckless  as  not  to  have  read  the  earlier  Books  before 
attemjiting  to  epitomize  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that  Ilippolytus  had  in  his  possession  notes  from  which  his 
earlier  Books  were  written,  and  that  of  these  only  a  part  remained  when 
he  set  to  work  to  write  Book  X.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  only 
some  such  hypothesis  as  that  given  in  the  Introduction  really  fits  the 
case. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  Book  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
the  others,  save  in  one  particular.  This  is  the  frequent  omission  of  the 
definite  article,  which  is  so  frequent  as  to  arouse  suspicion  that  the 
scribe  may  have  been  here  translating  from  a  Latin  rather  than 
copying  from  a  Greek  original. 

°  This  is  the  main  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Book  is  that  called 
the  Labyrinth  which  Photius  says  was  by  the  author  of  the  work 
On  the  Universe,  attributed  Ijy  the  list  on  the  chair  to  Ilippolytus. 
Cf.  Salmon  in  D.C.B.,   "Ilippolytus  Romanus." 
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single  refutation  in  the  power  of  Truth,  we  now  draw  near 
to  the  demonstration  of  the  Truth  itself.  For  then  the 
manufactured  sophistries  of  the  error  will  appear  inconsistent, 
when  the  definition  of  the  Truth  has  shown  that  it  has  not 
taken  its  beginnings  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Nor  [has  it  taken]  from  [the]  Egyptians  [the]  doctrines  (and) 
the  follies  which  are  adored  among  them  as  worthy  of 
faith  —  as  [the]  mysteries  have  taught — nor  has  it  been 
devised  out  of  the  inconsistent  jugglery  of  [the]  Chaldeans, 
nor  been  forged  by  the  unreasoning  madness  of  [the] 
Babylonians  through  the  activity  of  demons.^  In  whatever 
shape,  however,  the  definition  subsists,  it  is  true,  unguarded, 
and  unadorned,"  and  by  its  appearance  alone  will  refute  the 
475-  error.  Concerning  which,  although  we  have  many  times 
made  demonstrations,  and  have  pointed  out  the  Rule  of 
Truth  sufficiently  and  abundantly  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  learn,  yet  once  again  we  judge  it  reasonable  on  the  top  of 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks  and  heretics,  to  place  as  if  it 
were  [the]  crown  of  the  books  [preceding],  this  demonstration 
by  means  of  the  tenth  book. 

6.  Now  having  brought  together  the  teachings  of  all  the 
sages  among  [the]  Greeks  in  four  books,^  and  those  of  the 
heresiarchs  in  five,  we  shall  point  out  the  Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Truth  in  one,  after  having  first  made  a  summary 
of  what  has  been  the  opinions  of  all.  For  the  teachers  of 
the  Greeks,  dividing  philosophy  into  three  parts,  so  philo- 
sophize, some  preaching  Physics,  some  Ethics  and  some 
Dialectic*     And  those  who  preached  Physics  thus  declared, 

^  All  these  were  probably  described  in  the  missing  Books  II  and  III, 
together  with  Book  IV',  supra. 

^  aicaKdniffTos. 

^  Book  I  only  is  concerned  with  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  philosopheis ; 
hut  Books  II  and  III  must,  according  to  the  promise  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  63,  64, 
have  contained  an  exposition  of  the  mystic  rites  and  astrological  doctrine, 
and  Book  IV  is  entirely  taken  up  with  magic  and  divination.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  statement  in  Vol.1,  p.  1 19.  Ilippolylus  must  therefore 
have  foigotten  this  when  writing  Book  X,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  have 
the  earlier  Books  before  him. 

*  From  here  to  the  end  of  the  section  on  p.  479  Cr. ,  is  a  copy  from 
Sextus  Empiricus'  work,  Adversiis  Physicos,  c.  10.  So  close  is  this 
that  we  are  able  by  its  aid  to  correct  by  it  the  faulty  text  of  Sextus,  and 
vice  versa.  Sextus,  as  a  sceptic,  was  of  course  as  much  opposed  to  the 
study  of  nature  as  Ilippolytus,  and  was  therefore  only  interested  in 
showing  the  discrepancies  among  its  teachers,  Put  how  does  this  make 
the  quotation  .from  him  an  "epitome"? 
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some  that  all  things  were  horn  from  one,  others  from  many. 
And  of  those  who  said  [they  came]  from  one,  some  [said 
they  came]  from  what  had  no  Quality,  and  others  from  that 
which  had  Quality.  And  of  those  who  [said  they  came] 
from  that  which  had  Quality,  some  [said  that  they  came] 
from  fire,  others  from  air,  others  from  water  and  yet  others  P-  476 
from  earth.  And  of  those  who  [said  they  came  forth]  from 
many  things,  some  [said  that  they  came]  from  numerable 
things  [others  from  boundless  ones.  And  of  those  who  said 
they  came  from  numerable  things],  some  [say  that  they  came] 
from  two,  others  from  four,  others  from  five,  and  others 
from  six.  And  of  those  [who  say]  that  they  came  from  the 
boundless  things,  some  [say  that  they  came]  from  things 
like  generated  things,  others  from  those  unlike.  And  some  of 
them  say  that  they  came  from  things  impnssible,  others  from 
things  passible.  The  Stoics  indeed  would  establish  the 
birth  of  the  universals  from  that  which  has  no  Quality  and 
one  body.  For  according  to  them,  matter  unqualified  and 
capable  of  change  by  means  of  the  universals  is  their  source. 
And  when  it  is  transformed,  fire,  air,  water  and  earth  come 
into  being.  And  those  who  will  have  all  things  to  come 
into  being  from  that  which  has  Quality  are  the  followers 
of  Hippasus  and  Anaximander  and  Thales  the  Milesian. 
Hippasus  the  Metapontian  ^  and  Heraclitus  the  Ephesian 
declared  the  genesis  of  things  to  be  from  fire,  but  Anaxi- 
mander from  air,  Thales  from  water,  and  Xenophanes  from 
earth. 

"  For  all  things  [came  forth]  from  earlh  ami  all  end  in  earth."  ^ 

7.  Of  those  who  would  derive  the  universals  from  [the]  p-  477 
many  and  [the]  numerable,  the  poet  Homer  declares  that 
the  universals  have  been  comjoosed  of  earth  and  water  wiien 
he  says  :  — 

"  Ocean  source  of  Gods  and  mother  Teth3's."' 

and  again  : — 

"  Put  turn  ye  all  to  water  and  earth."  * 

1  Not  mentioned  in  Book  I.  ^   Karsten,  VIII,  p.  45. 

»  //.,  XIV,  201.  ■«   //.,  \'II,  99. 
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And  Xenophanes  the  Colophonian  seems  to  agree  with  him, 
for  he  says  : — 

"All  wc  are  sprung  from  earth  and  water. ''^ 

But  Euripides  saj-s  from  earth  and  aetlier,  as  he  lets  us 
see  from  his  saying  : — 

"  I  sing  aether  and  earth,  mother  of  all." - 

But  Empedocles  from  four,  saying  thus  :— 

4^yS_  "  Hear  first  the  four  roots  of  all  things  ; 

Shining  Zeus  and  life-bearing  Here  and  A'idoneiis 
And  Nestis  who  wets  with  tears  the  human  source." 

But  from  five,  Ocellus  the  Lucanian '  and  Aristotle.  For 
with  the  four  elements  they  include  the  fifth  and  rotating 
body  whence,  they  say,  are  all  heavenly  things.  But  from 
six,  the  followers  of  Empedocles  derived  the  birth  of  all 
things.     For  in  the  verses  where  he  says  :• — 

"  Hear  fiist  the  four  roots  of  all  things  " 

he  makes  everything  come  from  four.  But  when  he  adds 
to  this  : — 

"  And  baleful  Strife  apart  from  these  [and]  equal  everywhere, 
And  Love  with  them  equal  in  length  and  breadth,"  * 

he  is  handing  down  six  things  as  sources  of  the  universals 
[/.  e.]  four  material  :  earth,  water,  fire,  [and]  air  and  two, 
479.  the  agents  Love  and  Strife,  pjut  the  followers  of  Anaxa- 
goras  the  Clazomenian  and  Democritus  and  Epicurus  and 
very  many  others  whose  [opinions]  we  have  before  recorded 
in  part,  taught  that  the  genesis  of  all  things  was  from  the 
boundless.  But  Anaxagoras  says  they  came  from  things 
like  those  produced ;  but  the  followers  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus,  from  those  unlike  and  impassible,  that  is  from 
the  atoms ;  and  those  of  Heraclides  the  Pontian  "^  and 
Asclepiades  "  from  those  which  are  unhke,  but  passible,  such 
as  disconnected  corpuscles.     But  the  followers  of  Plato  say 

'  Karsten,  IX,  p.  49. 

-  Said  to  be  a  quotation  from  Euripides'  Hymns. 

*  Not  mentioned  in  Eook  I.  *  Cf.  pp.  83,  84  supra. 

*  Not  mentioned  in  Book  I.  "  Not  mentioned  in  Book  I 
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that  they  came  from  three,  and  that  these  are  God,  Matter 
and  Exemplar ;  but  he  divides  matter  into  four  principles  : 
lire,  water,  earth,  air ;  and  says  that  God  is  the  Demiurge 
of  Matter,  but  Exemplar  the  Mind. 

8.  Now,  having  been  persuaded  that  the  system  of 
Natural  Science  ^  is  confessedly  found  unworkable  by  all 
these  [philosophers],  we  ourselves  shall  unhesitatingly  say 
concerning  the  examples  of  the  Truth  what  they  are  and 
how  we  believe  in  them.  But  in  addition  we  will  first  set 
forth  in  epitome  the  [opinions]  of  the  heresiarchs,  so  that 

the  opinions  of  all  being  thereby  easy  to  discern,  we  may  p.  4S0. 
display  the  Truth  as  clear  and  easy  to  discern  also. 

I.  Naassenes. 

9.  But  since  this  seems  fitting,  we  will  begin  first  with 
the  ministers  of  the  serpent.  The  Naassenes  call  the  first 
principle  of  the  universals  a  man  and  also  Son  of  Man,- 
and  him  they  divide  into  three.  For  part  of  him,  they  say, 
is  intellectual,  part  psychic,  and  part  earthly.  And  they 
call  him  Adamas  and  think  the  knowledge  of  him  is  the 
beginning  of  the  power  to  know  God.  And  they  say  that 
all  these  intellectual  and  psychic  and  earthly  [parts]  came 
into  Jesus,  and  that  the  three  substances  spoke  together 
through  Him  to  the  three  races  of  the  All.  Thus  they 
declare  that  there  are  three  races,  [the]  angelic,  psychic 
[and]  earthly,  and  that  there  are  three  Churches,  angelic, 
p.sychic  and  earthly ;  but  that  their  names  are  [the]  Called, 
Chosen,  [and]  Captive.  These  are  the  heads  of  their 
doctrine  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  briefly  comprehended.     They 

say  that  they  were  handed  down  by  James  the  Brother  of  p  4S1. 
the  Lord  to  Mariamne,  thereby  belying  both."^ 

^  (pvaio\oyia.  "  Cf.  p.  37 1  Cr. 

^  In  this  cliapter  on  the  Naassenes,  Hippolytus  may  l)e  supposed  to 
have  h.ul  before  him  either  the  whole  of  Book  V  or  the  notes  from 
which  it  was  written.  We  may  see,  therefore,  from  this,  what  his  idea 
of  an  epitome  is.  He  does  not  try  to  condense  his  former  statements 
so  as  to  give  us  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  heresy,  but  picks  out 
from  them  a  few  sentences  wliich  seem  to  liim  of  special  importance. 
Hence  it  is  only  useful  to  us  as  a  means  of  checking  the  text,  and  ])rings 
us  no  nearer  to  an  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
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2.   rcrnfm. 

lo.  But  the  Peratas,  Ademes  the  Carystian  and  h^uphrates 
the  Peratic  ^  say  that  a  certain  cosmos — this  is  wliat  they 
call  it — is  one  divided  into  three.  Put  of  this  threefold 
division  of  theirs,  there  is  a  single  source,  as  it  were  a  great 
fountain,  capable  of  being  cut  by  the  reason  into  boundless 
sections.  And  the  first  and  most  excellent  section  is 
according  to  them  the  triad  and  the  one  part  of  it  is  called 
Perfect  Good  [and]  Fatherly  Greatness.  But  the  second 
part  of  the  Triad  is,  as  it  were  a  certain  boundless  multitude 
of  powers,  and  the  third  is  that  of  form.  And  the  first  [of 
the  Triad]  is  unbegotten  (since  it  is  good :  but  the  second 
good  and  self-begotten  and  the  third,  begotten). ^  Whence 
they  say  explicitly  that  there  are  three  gods,  three  words, 
p.  482.  three  minds  [and]  three  men.  For  to  each  part  of  the 
cosmos  when  the  division  was  made,  they  assign  Gods  and 
Words  and  Men  and  the  rest.  But  from  on  high,  from  the 
unbegotten  state  and  from  the  first  section  of  the  cosmos, 
when  the  cosmos  had  already  been  brought  to  completion, 
there  came  down  in  the  time  of  Herod  a  certain  triple- 
natured  and  triple-bodied  and  triple-powered  man  called 
Christ,  having  within  Him  all  the  compounds  and  powers 
from  the  three  parts  of  the  cosmos.  And  this  they  will 
have  to  be  the  saying:  "In  Him  dwells  all  the  Fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily."  For  [they  say  that]  there  came  down 
from  the  two  overlying  worlds,  namely  from  the  unbegotten 
and  the  self-begotten,  to  this  world  in  which  we  are,  all  sorts 
of  seeds  of  powers.  And  that  Christ  came  clown  from  the 
Unbegottenness  in  order  that  through  His  descent  all  the 
things  triply  divided  may  be  saved.  For  the  things,  he 
says,  brought  down  from  on  high  shall  ascend  through 
Him  ;  but  those  who  take  counsel  together  against  those 
brought  down  shall  be  ruthlessly  rejectee!  and  having  been 
]iunished  shall  be  sent  away.  And  he  says  that  those 
[worlds]  which  will  be  saved  are  two,  the  overlying  ones 

^  Cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  69  sjipra,  where  this  Ademes  is  called  Akembes  and 
botli  he  and  Eupliiates  are  mentioned  as  astrologers  only.  In  Vol.  I, 
p.  149  also  the  order  is  reversed  and  Ademes  is  called  Celbes. 
Theodoret,  Haer.  Fab.,  I,  17,  (juotes  this  chapter  almost  ver/iatim, 
thereby  showing  that  it  was  Book  X  and  not  Book  V  which  he  copieil. 

*  Words  in  (  )  added  from  Theodoret,  jibi  cit. 
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released  from  corruption.      l!ut  the  third  will  be  destro)  ed,  p.  4S3 
which  is  the  world  of  form. ^     And  thus  the  Peratre. 


3.    Tlic  Set]iiani. 

If.  Ikit  to  the  Sethians  it  appears  that  there  are  three 
definite  principles  of  the  universals.  And  that  each  of 
these  principles  (has  boundless  powers  .  .  .  everything 
which  you  perceive  by  your  mind  or  which  you  pass  over 
for  lack  of  thought)  ^  is  formed  by  nature  to  become  [each  of 
the  principles]  as  in  the  human  soul  every  art  is  to  be  learned. 
As  if  [they  say]  there  should  come  to  a  boy  spending  some 
time  with  a  pipe-player,  the  power  of  pipe-playing,  or  with  a 
geometrician  the  power  of  measurement,  or  in  like  manner 
with  any  other  art.  But  the  substances  of  the  principles, 
they  say,  are  light  and  darkness.  And  between  them  is 
pure  spirit.  But  the  spirit  which  is  set  between  the  darkness 
which  is  below  and  the  light  which  is  above  is,  they  say,  not 
spirit  like  a  gust  of  wind  or  any  small  breeze  which  may  be 
perceived,  but  resembles  some  faint  fragrance  of  balsam  or 
of  incense  artificially  compounded  as  a  power  penetrating  p.  484- 
l)y  force  of  fragrance  and  better  than  words  can  say.  But 
because  the  light  is  above  and  the  darkness  below  and  the 
spirit  between  them,  the  light,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  high, 
shines  on  the  underlying  darkness,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
spirit  holding  the  middle  place  is  borne  and  spread  abroad 
as  the  odour  of  incense  on  the  fire  is  borne.  And  as  the 
power  of  the  triply  divided  is  such,  the  power  of  the  spirit 
and  the  light  together  are  below  in  the  darkness  beneath. 
But,  they  say,  the  darkness  is  a  fearful  water  into  which  the 
light  is  drawn  down  with  the  spirit  and  changed  into  a 
similar  nature.  Now  the  darkness  is  sensible,  and  knows 
that  if  the  light  is  taken  away  from  it,  the  darkness  will 
remain  desolate,  viewless,  without  light,  powerless,"  idle  and 
weak.  In  this  way  by  all  its  wit  and  foresight  it  is  forced 
to  retain  within  itself  the  brilliance  and  scintillation  of  the 
light  along  with  the  fragrance  of  the  spirit. 

And  with  regard  to  this,  they  bring  in  this  image,  saying 
that  as  the  pu[)il  of  the  eye  appears  dark  because  of  the 

'   Cr.  Vol.  I,  pp.  146-14S  suliyn,  vvliicli  this  chapter  follows  closely. 
^  Words  ill  (  )  ridded  from  Vol.  I,  p.  161   supra.     Nearly  four  lines 
are  wanting  here  which  can  be  filled  from  th:  page  quoted. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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p.  4S5.  waters  undernealli  it,  but  it  is  made  light  by  llic  spirit,  thus 
the  Hght  seelvs  after  tlie  spirit  and  retains  for  itself  all  the 
powers  which  wish  to  withdraw  and  to  depart.  But  these 
are  ever  boundless,  wherefrom  all  things  are  modelled  and 
become  like  mingled  seals.  For,  as  the  seal  coming  into 
conjunction  with  the  wax,  makes  the  impress,  while  itself 
remains  by  itself  whatever  it  was,  so  the  powers  coming 
into  conjunction  with  each  other  elaborate  all  the  boundless 
races  of  living  things.  I'herefore  [they  say]  came  into 
being  fioni  the  first  conjunction  of  the  three  principles,  the 
form  of  a  great  seal  [/.  f.]  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  had 
a  shape  like  a  womb  with  the  navel  in  the  midst.  Thus 
also  the  rest  of  the  models  of  all  things  were  modelled 
resembling  a  womb  like  heaven  and  earth.  ]5ut  they  say 
that  from  the  water  came  into  being  the  first  born  principle, 
a  violent  and  rushing  wind  the  cause  of  all  generation, 
which  sets  in  action  a  certain  heat  and  movement  in  the 
cosmos  from  the  movement  of  the  waters.     And  [they  say] 

p.  4S6.  that  this  was  changed  into  a  complete  form  like  the  hissing 
of  a  serpent,  beholding  which  the  cosmos  is  driven  to 
generation,  being  excited  like  a  womb,  and  therefrom  they 
will  have  it  the  generation  of  the  universals  is  established. 
And  they  say  that  this  wind  is  a  spirit  and  that  a  perfect 
god  came  into  being  from  the  waters  and  from  the  frag- 
rance of  the  spirit  and  from  the  brilliance  of  the  light. 
And  that  there  is  also  the  begetting  of  a  female.  Mind,  the 
spark  from  on  high  which  is  mingled  with  the  accretions 
of  the  body  and  hastens  to  flee  away  so  that  it  may  escape 
and  not  find  dissolution  through  being  enchained  in  the 
waters.  A\'hence  it  cries  aloud  from  the  mingling  of  the 
waters  according  to  the  Psalmist,  as  they  say.  "  Thus 
the  whole  care  of  the  light  on  high  is  how  it  shall  draw 
the  spark  beneath  from  the  Father  who  is  below,"  [that  is], 
from  the  wind  which  puts  in  action  heat  and  disturbance 
and  creates  for  himself  Mind  (a  perfect  son)  who  is  not 
(peculiar)  to  himself,  [whom]  they  declare,  beholding  the 

p.  4S7.  perfect  Word  of  the  light  from  on  high,  changed  Himself 
into  the  form  of  a  serpent  and  entered  into  a  womb,  so 
that  He  might  take  again  that  mind  which  is  a  spark  of 
the  light.  And  this,  [they  say]  is  the  saying  :  "  Who,  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  tiunight  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant." 
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And  this  the  unhappy  and  wicked  Sethians  will  have  to  be 
the  [servile]  form.^     This  then  is  wliat  they  say. 

4.   Si /no /I. 

12.  And  the  all-wise  Simon  says  thus.  There  is  a 
boundless  power  and  this  is  the  root  of  the  univursals. 
The  boundless  power  is,  he  says,  fire.  According  to  him, 
it  is  not  simple,  as  the  many  say  the  four  elements  are 
simple  and  therefore  think  fire  is  simple;  but  [he  says]  that 
the  nature  of  the  fire  is  double,  and  of  this  double  [nature] 
he  calls  one  part  hidden  and  the  other  manifest.  And 
that  the  hidden  parts  are  concealed  within  the  manifest  p.  48S. 
parts  of  the  fire,  and  the  manifest  parts  of  the  fire  are  pro- 
duced by  the  hidden.  But,  he  says,  that  all  the  seen  and 
unseen  parts  of  the  fire  are  to  be  considered  as  having 
sense. ^  Therefore,  he  says,  the  begotten  world  came  into 
being  from  the  unbegotten  fire.  But  it  began  to  come 
into  being,  he  says,  thus.  The  begotten  [cosmos]  took 
from  the  principle  of  that  fire  the  first  six  roots  of  the 
principle  of  generation.  For  these  six  roots  were  born 
from  the  fire  by  pairs,  which  he  calls  Nous  and  Epinoia, 
Phone  and  Onoma,  Logismos  and  Enthymesis.  And  [he 
says]  that  in  these  six  roots  [taken]  together,  the  Boundless 
Power  exists  (potentially  but  not  actively,  which  Bound- 
less Power)  he  says  is  the  "He  who  Stands,  Stood,  and 
will  Stand,"  which  if  it  be  exactly  reflected  will  be  within 
the  six  powers  in  substance,  powers,  greatness  and  influence, 
being  one  and  the  same  as  the  Unbegotten  and  I>oundless 
I'ower,  and  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  Unbegotten  and 
Unchangeable  and  Boundless  Power.  But  if  it  remains 
only    potentially    in    the    Six    Powers    and    is    not    exactly 

^  Throut^hout  this  chapter,  the  summaiizer  copies  closely  llic  former 
account  of  the  Sethians,  for  which  see  V'ul.  I,  pp.  160-169  s;//);«.  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  slight  differences  in 
readings,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  meaning  in  both  cases  was  as  obscure 
to  the  summarizer  as  it  is  to  us. 

'^  (ppSurjais.  This  is  evidently  taken  from  the  account  of  Simon's 
doctiine  in  15ook  VI,  c.  12  (p.  6  sii/^ra),  which  says  that  the  unseen 
]>arts  of  the  fire  have  <\>povi]ai'i  "and  a  share  of  mind,"  withcnit  mention 
(if  the  seen  })arts.  The  lest  of  this  ciiaptcr,  with  the  exce[)tion  of  the 
last  sentence  attributing  supreme  ()o\ver  to  Simon,  is  substantially,  but 
not  exactly  word  fur  word,  identical  with  c.  12  of  Book  VI.  Cf.  pp. 
247,  250  and  259  Cr. 
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p.  489.  reflected,  it,  lie  says,  vanishes  and  will  die  away  like  the 
grammatical  or  geometrical  power  in  the  mind  of  a  man, 
when  he  does  not  receive  technical  teaching  in  addition. 
And  Simon  says  that  himself  is  the  lie  Who  Stands,  Stood, 
and  will  Stand,  being  the  Power  which  is  above  all.^  Thus, 
then,  Simon. 

5.    Vale  Hi  inns. 

13.  But  Valentinus  and  those  from  his  school  say  the 
Source  of  the  All  is  a  leather  and  yet  are  carried  into  con- 
flicting opinions  [about  him].  For  some  of  them  [think] 
that  he  is  alone  and  capable  of  generation,  while  others 
hold  that  he  is  incapable  of  bringing  forth  without  a  female, 
and  give  him  as  a  spouse  Sige,  calling  him  Bythos.  From 
whom  and  from  his  spouse  some  say  that  six  projections 
came  into  being,  [viz.]  Nous  and  Aletheia,  Logos  and  Zoe, 
Anthropos  and  Ecclesia,  and  that  this  is  the  first  Ogdoad 
which  brings  forth.-  And,  again,  [they  say]  that  the  pro- 
jections which  were  first  born  within  the  Limit  ^  are  called 
the  things  within  the  Pleroma ;  but  those  second,  those 
p.  490.  without  the  Pleroma ;  and  those  third,  those  without  the 
Limit,  the  offspring  of  which  last  exists  as  the  Hyste- 
rema.^  But  he  says  that  there  was  born  from  that  which 
was  projected  in  the  Hysterema,  an  Aeon,  and  that  this 
is  the  Demiurge,  for  he  does  not  wish  him  to  be  the  First 
God,  but  speaks  ill  both  of  him  and  of  what  came  into 
being  by  him.  And  [he  says]  that  Christ  came  down 
from  that  which  was  within  the  Pleroma  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Spirit  that  went  astray,  which  dwells  in  our  inner 
man,   which   they  say  will  be   saved   for  the    sake  of  the 

1  The  only  ground  for  this  assertion  seems  to  be  Simon's  statement 
to  Helen  of  Tyre  (see  p.  15  supra),  that  he  was  the  "  Power  over  all 
tilings,"  which  seems  to  be  explained  by  that  on  p.  12  supra,  that  the 
Power  which  Stands,  etc.,  Vi potentially  in  all  things. 

2  npoDToyiviTeipav.  While  in  Book  VI,  of  which  these  chapters  profess 
to  be  a  summary,  the  author  describes  Nous  and  Aletheia  with  their 
projectors  as  the  descendants  of  Bythos  alone,  he  here  gives  an  account 
of  the  rival  opinion  that  Bythos  had  a  spouse  called  Sige,  and  he 
reckons  her  in  with  her  descendants  so  as  to  make  up  the  number  of 
eight. 

^  This  is,  of  course,  the  Iloros  of  Book  VI. 

*  This  word  is  also  used  in  Book  VI  (see  p.  2S6  Cr.),  as  the  exact 
converse  of  the  Pleroma  or  Fulness. 
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indwelling  one.  But  [Valentinus]  will  not  have  it  that 
the  flesh  will  be  saved,  calling  it  a  "  coat  of  skin "  and  a 
corrupter  of  mankind.  I  have  described  this  in  epitome, 
as  one  meets  with  much  matter  [concerning  it]  and  differing 
opinions  among  them.  This  then  is  what  Valentinus' 
school  thinks.^ 


6.  Basil  ides. 

14.  But  Basilides  also  says  that  there  is  a  God-Who-Is- 
Not  who,  being  non-existent  [made]  the  created  world  out 
of  the  things  that  are  noti  [He  says]  that  a  certain  seed,  p.  491. 
like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  was  cast  down,  which  con- 
tained within  itself  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  branches  [and] 
the  fruit ;  or,  like  a  peacock's  egg,  contains  within  itself 
a  varied  multitude  of  colours,  and  they  say  that  this  is 
the  seed  of  the  cosmos,  from  which  all  things  were  pro- 
duced. For  [he  says]  the  seed  contained  all  things  within 
itself,  inasmuch  as  thus  the  things  that  were  not  were  [pre- 
ordained to  come  into  being  by  the  God-Who-Is-Not. 
Then  there  was,  they  say,  in  that  seed  a  Sonhood,  tripartite 
and  in  all  things  of  the  same  substance  with  the  God- 
Who-Is-Not,  being  begotten  from  the  things  that  were  not. 
And  of  this  tripartite  Sonhood,  one  part  was  [itself]  finely 
divided,  another  coarsely  so,  while  the  other  part  needed 
purification.  But  the  finely-divided  part,  straightway  and 
concurrently  with  the  happening  of  the  first  casting-down 
of  the  seed  by  the  God-A\'ho-Is-Not,  escaped  and  went  on 
high  and  came  into  the  presence  of  Him-Who-Is-Not.  For 
every  nature  yearns  for  Him  because  of  His  superabundance 
of  beauty,  but  each  in  a  different  way.  But  the  more 
coarsely  divided  [part]  abode  in  the  Seed  and  being  merely 
imitative  could  not  go  on  high,  for  it  was  much  inferior 
to  the  finer  part.-  And  it  was  given  wings  by  the  Holy  p.  492. 
Spirit,  for  the  Sonhood  putting  them  on,  both  gives  and 

^  II  is  curious  ihat  throughout  this  cliapter  there  is  no  attempt  lu 
cjuote  directly  from  Book  VI,  and  that  it  is  evidently  tlie  opinions  of 
the  Italic  school  of  Valentinus  and  not  the  Anatolic  that  the  author 
is  here  summarizing.  In  the  next  chapter,  as  will  be  seen,  he  resumes 
direct  quotations. 

^  So  far,  the  author  is  transcribing  almost  verbalini  the  statements 
in  Book  VII,  cf.  pp.  346-350  Cr. 
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receives  benefit.^  But  the  third  Sonhood  has  need  of 
purification.  It  remains  in  the  heap  of  the  Panspermia 
and  it  gives  and  receives  benefit.  And  [he  says]  that  there 
is  something  called  [the]  Cosmos  and  something  hypercosmic 
for  (the  things  that  are)  are  divided  by  him  into  these  two 
primary  divisions.  And  what  is  between  them,  he  calls  [the] 
Boundary  Holy  Spirit,  having  the  fragrance  of  the  Sonhood. 
From  the  Panspermia  of  the  heap  of  the  cosmic  seed, 
there  escaped  and  was  brought  forth  the  Great  Ruler,  the 
chief  of  the  Cosmos,  [a  being]  of  unspeakable  beauty  and 
greatness.  And  he,  uplifting  himself  to  the  firmament 
thought  there  was  none  other  above  him.  And  he  became 
brighter  and  mightier  than  all  below  him,  save  the  Son- 
hood left  behind  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be  wiser  than 
he.  This  [Ruler]  having  turned  to  the  fashioning  of  the 
Cosmos,  first  begat  for  himself  a  Son  better  than  he,  and 
made  him  sit  at  his  right  hand.  And  this  [place  of  the 
Ruler]  they  declare  the  Ogdoad.  He  then  builds  the  whole 
p.  493.  heavenly  creation.  But  another  Ruler  ascended  from  the 
Panspermia,  greater  than  all  those  lying  beneath  save  the 
Sonhood  left  behind,  but  much  inferior  to  the  first,  and  he 
is  called  Hebdomad.  He  is  the  Creator  and  Demiurge 
and  Controller  of  all  below  him  ;  and  he  also  made  for 
himself  a  son  more  foresighted  and  wiser  than  he.  But  all 
these,  they  say,  are  according  to  the  predetermination  of 
that  One-Who-Is-Not,  and  are  worlds  and  boundless  spaces.^ 
And  [Basilides]  says  that  on  Jesus  who  was  born  of  Mary 
the  -power  of  [the]  Gospel  came,  which  descended  and 
illumined  the  Son  of  the  Ogdoad  and  the  Son  of  the 
Hebdomad  for  the  illumination  and  separation  and  puri- 
fication of  the  Sonhood  left  behind  that  he  might  benefit 
and  receive  benefits  from  the  souls.  And  they  say  that 
themselves  are  sons  [of  God],  who  for  this  purpose  are  in 
the  world,  [viz.]  that  they  may  purify  the  souls  by  their 
teaching  and  go  on  high  together  with  the  [third]  Sonhood 
to  the  presence  of  the  Father  above,  from  whom  the  first 
Sonhood  proceeded.^     And  they  declare  that  the  cosmos 

'  This  is  not  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Book  \'II,  cf.  pp.  70,  71 
s///>ra. 

^  This,  too,  is  a  new  statement,  althouc;li  it  may  pcrlinps  be  implied 
from  what  is  said  on  pp.  72,  73  '''id  76  stitra. 

^  So  p.  76  supra. 
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shall  endure  until  all  the  souls  together  with  the  Sonhoocl 
shall  withdraw  [from  it].  And  Basilides  is  not  ashamed  to 
narrate  tliese  portents.'- 

7.  /i/s/inns."^  P-  494- 

15.  Justinus  also  daring  to  [advance]  things  like  these, 
says  thus:  "There  are  three  unbegotten  principles  of  the 
universals,  two  male  [and]  one  female.  Of  the  male,  one 
is  a  certain  principle  called  the  Good,  and  is  alone  thus 
called,  having  foreknowledge  of  the  universals.  But  the 
other  [male]  is  the  Father  of  all  begotten  ones,  and  has  no 
foreknowledge  and  is  unknown  and  unseen  and  is  called, 
they  say,  lilohim.  [But]  the  female  is  without  foreknow- 
ledge, inclined  to  passion,  double-minded,  double-bodied, 
as  in  the  stories  about  her  ^  which  we  have  above  related  in 
detail,  the  upper  parts  of  her  down  to  the  groin  being  a  virgin 
and  those  [below]  a  viper.  The  same  is  called  Edem  and 
Israel.  And  he  declares  that  these  are  the  principles  of  the 
universals  wherefrom  all  things  came  into  being.  And 
[he  says]  that  Elohim  came  without  foreknowledge  to  desire 
for  the  composite  virgin,  and,  companying  with  her,  begat 
twelve  angels.  The  names  of  these  are  .  .  .  A  And  of  P-  495 
these  the  paternal  ones  take  sides  with  the  (father) ;  but 
the  maternal  ones  with  the  mother.  The  same  are  (the 
trees  of  Paradise)  ^  whereof  Moses,  speaking  allegorically, 
wrote  in  the  'Law.  And  all  things  were  made  by  Elohim 
and  Edem ;  and  the  animals  together  with  the  rest  of 
[creation]  come  from  the  beast-like  parts,  but  man  from 
those  above  the  groin.     And  Edem  deposited  in  [man]  the 

^  Save  as  before  notc<],  everything  in  this  chapter  is  to  be  found  in 
the  account  of  Basilides  given  in  Book  VII.  The  few  exceptions 
show  that  the  summarizer  had  assimilated  its  contents  and  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  Basiiides'  teacliing.  He  entirely  omits,  however,  the 
prediction  of  the  Great  Ignorance. 

-  The  summarizer  here  takes  Justinus  from  among  the  Ophites  of 
Book  V,  where  he  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  text,  and 
puis  him  after  Basilides. 

^   Reading  avrris  for  ainov. 

*  These  are  omitted  from  the  text,  possibly  because  the  summarizer 
did  not  wish  to  repeat  names  which  might  be  used  in  magic.  Cruice 
supplies  them  in  his  text  from  Book  V,  Vol.  I,  p.  ij^supra,  which  see. 

'*  The  \\'ords  in  round  brackets  (  )  are  as  elsewhere  in  this  chaiitcr 
SU|)plied  by  Ciuice  from  Book  W 
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soul  which  is  her  power  (but  Elohim  the  spirit).  But  he 
declares  that  Elohim  having  learned  [of  the  light  above 
him]  ascended  to  the  presence  of  the  Good  ()ne  and  left 
Edem  behind.  Whereat  she  being  angered  makes  every  plot 
against  the  spirit  of  Elohim  which  is  deposited  in  man. 
And  for  his  sake,  the  Father  sent  Baruch  and  commanded 
the  Prophets  (to  speak)  so  that  he  might  set  free  the  spirit 
of  Elohim  and  draw  all  men  away  from  Edem.  But  he 
p.  496.  declares  that  Heracles  became  a  prophet  and  that  he  was 
worsted  by  Omphale,  that  is  by  Babel,  whom  they  name 
Aphrodite.  And  at  last  in  the  days  of  Herod  Jesus 
became  the  son  of  INIary  and  Joseph,  to  Whom  he  declares 
Baruch  to  have  spoken.  .\nd  that  Edem  plotted  against 
Him,  but  could  not  beguile  Him,  and  therefore  made  Him 
to  be  crucified.  Whose  spirit  [Juslinus]  says  went  on 
high  to  the  Good  One.  And  thus  (the  spirits)  of  all 
who  believe  these  silly  and  feeble  stories  will  be  saved ; 
but  the  body  and  soul  belonging  to  Edem,  whom  the 
foolish  Justinus  calls  the  Earth,i  will  be  left  behind.- 

8.    The  Docetae. 

16.  But  the  Docetae  say  things  like  this:  That  the 
first  God  is  as  the  seed  of  the  fig-tree  from  whom  have 
come  three  Aeons,  like  the  stem  and  the  leaves  and 
P-  497-  the  fruit.  And  that  these  have  projected  thirty  Aeons, 
each  of  them  (ten).  But  all  are  linked  together  in  tens 
and  only  differ  in  arrangement  by  some  being  before 
others."*  And  they  projected  infinitely  boundless  Aeons 
and  are  all  masculo-feminine.  And  having  taken  counsel 
they  all  came  together  into  one  and  from  this  intermediate 
Aeon  was  begotten  from  the  Virgin  Mary  the  Saviour  of 
all,  like  in  all  things  to  the  seed  of  the  fig-tree,  but  inferior 
to  it  in  that  He  was  begotten.  For  the  seed  whence  the 
fig-tree  [comes]  is  unbegotten."*  This  then  was  the  great 
light  of  the  Aeons,  complete,  receiving  no  setting  in  order,^ 

^  Cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  175  supra. 

^  There  is  nothing  in  this  cliajHer  whicli  is  not  tnl^en  from  the 
account  of  Justinus'  doctrines  in  Book  V,  nor  anything  to  show  ihat 
the  summarizer  had  any  knowledge  of  these  except  from  this. 

^  Tivas  riuwy  ■KpcoTovs  ! 

■*  So  the  Codex.  Cruice  has  yivv-qTov,  "  begotten,"  but  I  see  no 
reason  for  the  alteration. 

^  KOffjuricny.     Perhaps  "  adornment." 
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containing  within  itself  the  forms  of  all  the  animals.  And 
[ihey  say]  that  this  [light]  shining  into  the  underlying  chaos 
provided  a  cause  to  the  things  which  have  been  and  are, 
and  descending  from  on  high  impressed  [on  the]  chaos 
below  the  forms  of  the  Aeonic  exemplars.^  For  the  third 
Aeon  which  had  tripled  itself,  seeing  that  all  his  types  were 
drawn  down  into  the  darkness  below  and  not  being 
ignorant  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  darkness  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  light,  created  heaven  and  having  fixed  it 
between,  divided  in  twain  the  darkness  and  the  light. ^ 
Then  all  the  forms  of  the  third  Aeon  having  been  over- 
come, they  say,  by  the  darkness,  his  likeness  ^  subsisted  p-  49?- 
as  a  living  fire  coming  into  being  by  the  light.  From 
which,  they  say,  the  Great  Ruler  came  to  be,  of  whom 
JNloses  talks  w'hen  he  says  that  this  God  is  a  fiery  God  and 
a  Demiurge  who  ever  transfers  the  forms'*  of  all  (Aeons) 
into  bodies.  But  they  declare  that  it  is  these  souls  for 
whose  sake  the  Saviour  came,^  and  showed  the  way  where- 
by those  that  had  been  overcome  may  escape.  And  [they 
say]  that  Jesus  did  on  that  unique  power,  wherefore  He 
could  not  be  gazed  upon  by  any  by  reason  of  the  over- 
l)owering  greatness  of  Flis  glory.  And  they  say  that  all 
things  happened  to  Him  as  is  written  in  the  Gospels.^ 

9.  Moiioiiniis. 

17.   But   the  followers  of  Monoimus  the  Arab  say  that 
the  principle  of  the  All  is  a  First  Man'  and  Son  of  Man,  p.  499. 
and    that  the  things   which  have  come   to   pass  as   Moses 

'    iSe'ai.  "   Cf.  p.   102  supra.  '•'•    imvirwfxo. 

••  Ihiai.     As  liefore  lie  means  "patterns"  or  "  exemplars." 

^   Tza^tayivvriQiivai, 

**  Here  again  there  is  nothing  which  cannot  be  found  in  Book  V'lII 
(see  pp.  99-105  szt/^rrt),  from  which  this  chapter  is  evidently  taken.  As 
has  Ijcfore  been  said,  the  smnmaiizcr  to  arrive  nt  this  has  omitted  all 
mention  of  Satornilus,  Menander  and  Carpocrales,  while  the  other 
systems  mentioned  in  Book  \'ll,  he  has  placed  after  the  Docctae 
instead  of  before  them. 

"  The  .summarizer  here  u.ses  for  the  first  lime  in  our  text  the 
expression  "  First  Man,"  which  plays  so  large  a  jiart  in  later 
heresies  such  as  Manicluxism.  For  its  early  appearance  in  Western 
Asia  and  its  iniluence  see  Bousset's  Ilaiil^lprobleiiie  tfer  Gnosis,  c. 
4,  "  Der  Urmcnsch,"  and  Forcntniiers,  I,  p.  Ixi,  and  II,  jip.  292, 
293- 
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says,  came  into  being  not  by  the  First  Man  but  l)y  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  not  from  the  whole,  but  from  part  of 
him.  And  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  Iota,  which  is  the 
Decad,  a  dominant  number  wherein  is  the  substance  of  all 
number,  whereby  every  number  subsists,  and  is  the  birth 
of  the  All  [viz.]  Fire,  Air,  Water  [and]  Earth.  But  this 
being  so.  Iota  is  one  and  one  tittle,  a  perfect  thing  from 
the  Perfect,  a  tittle  flowing  from  on  high,  having  within 
itself  whatever  also  has  the  Man  the  Father  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  Therefore  [Monoimus]  says  that  the  world  of  Moses 
came  into  being  in  six  days,  that  is,  in  six  powers,  from 
which  the  cosmos  came  forth  from  the  one  tittle.  I'or 
cubes  and  octohedrons  and  pyramids  and  all  the  equal-sided 
figures  like  these,  whence  are  made  up  Fire,  Air,  Water  [and] 
Earth,  have  came  into  being  from  the  numbers  left  behind 
in  that  simple  tittle  of  the  Iota  which  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
^Vhen  therefore,  he  says,  Moses  speaks  of  a  rod  turn- 
p.  500.  ing  towards  Egypt  he  is  attributing  allegorically  the  woes  ^ 
of  the  world  to  the  Iota,  nor  does  he  figure  more  than  the 
ten  woes.  But  if,  he  says,  you  wish  to  understand  the 
All,  enquire  within  thyself  who  it  is  who  .says,  "  My  soul, 
my  flesh,  my  mind,"-  and  who  within  thee  makes  each 
thing  his  own  as  another  does  to  him.  Understand  that 
this  is  a  perfect  thing  from  the  Perfect  who  considers  all 
the  so-called  non-existent  and  all  the  existent  as  [)eculiar  to 
himself.^     This  then  is  what  Monoimus  thinks. 

10.    Tafian. 

18.  But  Tatian,  like  Valentinus  and  the  others,  says  that 
there  are  certain  unseen  Aeons,  by  one  of  whom  below  the 
cosmos  and  the  things  that  are,  were  fashi(jned.  And  he 
practises  a  very  cynical  mode  of  life,  and  hardly  differs 
from  Marcion  in  his  blasphemies  and  his  rules  about 
marriage.* 

'  TrciSTj.      lie  eviilcntly  icfiTS  to  the  ten  plagues  as  on  p    109  suj^i'd. 

•  He  omits  the  "  My  God  .  .  .  my  umierstanding"  of  llie  letter  to 
Theophrastus,  on  ]i.  no  snf^ra. 

''  He  alters  the  e|i5ioTroioi)/^6j/os  (cf.  p.  415  Cv.)  to  KariSioTroioi/^eyoj — a 
fair  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  .scribe.  Except  for  ihe  inaccuracies 
noted,  however,  there  i.s  no  statement  in  this  summary  which  cannot 


be  found  in  Book  VIII,  pp.  106- II I  supra. 

*  For  these  few  lines,  the  summarizer  has  cvidc 


ntly  not  taken  the 
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1 1.  ]\[anion}-  p.  501. 

19.  Marcion  the  Pontian,  and  Cerdo  his  teacher,  also 
determined  that  there  are  three  principles  of  the  All,  a 
Good  One,  a  Just  One,  and  Matter.  But  certain  disciples  of 
theirs  add  to  this,  saying  that  there  are  a  Good  One,  a  Just 
One,  a  Wicked  One,  and  Matter.  Ikit  all  [agree]  that  the 
Good  One  created  nothing  wholly  ;-  but  they  say  that  the 
Just  One,  whom  some  name  the  U'icked  One,  but  others 
merely  the  Just,  made  all  things  out  of  the  underlying 
Matter.  For  he  made  them  not  well  but  absurdly.'  For 
things  must  need  be  like  their  creator,  ^^'herefore  they 
make  use  of  the  parable  in  the  Gospels,  saying,  "A  good 
tree  cannot  make  evil  fruits,"  ^  and  so  on,  declaring  that  in 
this  it  is  said  that  things  were  devised  wickedly  by  [the 
Just  One].  And  he  says  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  the  Good 
One  and  was  sent  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Whom  he 
calls  [the]  inner  man,  saying  that  He  appeared  as  a  man, 
but  was  not  man,  and  as  incarnate,  but  was  not  incarnate,  p.  502. 
and  was  manifested  in  appearance  [only],  but  underwent 
neither  birth  nor  suffering,  but  seemed  [to  do  so].  And 
[Marcion]  does  not  wish  that  [the]  flesh  shall  rise  again. 
And,  saying  that  marriage  is  destruction,  he  leads  his 
disciples  to  a  very  Cynical  life,  thinking  thereby  to  vex  the 
Demiurge  by  abstaining  from  the  things  brought  into  being 
or  laid  down  by  him.'' 

trouble  to  refer  to  the  author's  statements  about  Tatian  in  Book  \'III, 
p.  1 1 1  supra.  He  now  omits  all  reference  to  Justin  Martyr,  there  said  to 
be  Talian's  teacher,  and  to  Tatian's  peculiar  ideas  about  the  salvation 
of  Adam  ;  while  he  introduces  a  special  world-creatins;  aeon  not 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

^  Here  he  omits  the  heresies  of  the  Ouaitodccimans  and  the  Encra- 
tites,  which  receive  notice  in  Hook  VIII,  ]ip.  113,  115,  116  supra,  and 
passes  on  to  Marcion,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Valentinus.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  does  not  attempt  in  the  summary  to  keep  either  to 
order  of  date  or  to  that  of  ihc  earlier  books. 

-  ov^iv  oKws  -KfirotriKei'ai.  So  the  Codex.  Some  word  seems  to  be 
missing  ;  but  perhaps  the  passage  should  read  ovSiu  tuv  oAair,  "  none 
of  the  universals." 

'  a.\6yu:s,  "unreasonably."  ■*   Matt.  vii.   18. 

*  This  also  is  certainly  not  taken  from  the  chapters  on  Marcion  in 
Book  VII,  |)p.  82  90  supra,  wliichare  mainly  devoted  to  an  attempt  to 
prove  Marcion  to  liave  plagiarized  from  Empedocks.  Nor  is  it  from 
Iren;vus  or  from  the  tractate  Aaversits  oinncs  Ihcrcscs. 
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12.  Ape  lies. 

20.  But  Apelles,  the  disciple  of  [Marcion]  displeased 
with  what  was  said  by  his  teacher,  as  we  have  before  said, 
proposed  by  another  theory  that  there  are  four  Gods, 
declaring  that  one  is  (good)  whom  the  I'rophets  knew  not, 
but  of  whom  Christ  is  the  Son.  And  that  another  is  the 
Demiurge  of  the  All,  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  be  a  god, 
and  another  a  fiery  one  who  is  manifest,  and  yet  another  a 
wicked  one :  [all  of]  whom  he  calls  angels.  And  adding 
Christ  to  these,  he  says  that  He  is  the  fifth.  But  he  gives 
heed  to  a  book  which  he  calls  Manifestatioris  of  a  certain 
Philumene  whom  he  thinks  a  prophetess.      And  he  says 

jx  503.  that  Christ  did  not  receive  the  flesh  from  the  Virgin,  but 
from  the  adjacent  substance  of  the  cosmos.  Thus  he  has 
written  treatises  ^  against  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
attempting  to  discredit  them  as  false  speakers  and  ignorant 
of  God.  And  he  says,  like  Marcion,  that  [all]  flesh  will  be 
destroyed.  2 

13.    Cerinthus. 

21.  But  Cerinthus,  who  had  been  trained  in  Egypt, 
would  have  it  that  the  cosmos  did  not  come  into  being  by 
the  First  God,  but  by  a  certain  angelic  power  far  removed 
and  standing  apart  from  the  Authority  [set]  over  the 
universals  and  ignorant  of  the  God  over  all  things.  And 
he  says  that  Jesus  was  not  begotten  from  a  Virgin,  but  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  that  He  excelled  all  other  men  in  righteous- 
ness, moderation  and  intelligence.  And  that  at  the  Baptism, 
there  descended  upon  Him  from  the  Authority  over  the 
universals,  the  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  that  He 
then  preached  the  unknown  God  and  perfected  his  powers  ;^ 

p.  504.  but  that  at  the  end  of  the  passion  the  Christ  fell  away 
from  Jesus.  And  Jesus  suffered,  but  the  Christ  remained 
passionless,  being  a  spirit  of  [the]  Lord.^ 

^  rrvurdyij.aTa,  "summaries"? 

"  The  substance  of  tliis  can  be  found  in  the  account  of  Apelles  in 
15ook  VII,  pp.  96-97  supra  ;  but  the  summarizer  does  not  use  the  phrases 
of  the  earlier  book,  and  he  can  hardly  liave  had  it  before  him. 

^  As  before  (p.  3S9  Cr.),  Macmahon  here  translates  koI  dvud/xfis 
fViTfAfVoi,  "he  wrought  miracles." 

*  This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken  almost  vo-hatiui  from  c.  33  of 
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14.  Ehiotuvi. 

22.  But  the  Ebionrei  say  that  the  cosmos  came  into 
being  from  the  true  God ;  but  speak  of  the  Christ  as  does 
Cerinthus.  And  they  live  in  all  things  according  to  the 
Law  of  Moses,  thus  declaring  themselves  justified.^ 

15.   Tlieodotus. 

23.  Theodotus  the  Byzantian  brought  in  another  heresy 
such  as  this,  declaring  that  the  universals  came  into  being 
by  the  true  God.  But  he  says,  like  the  Gnostics  before 
described,  that  the  Christ  appeared  in  some  such  fashion 
[as  this].  He  said  that  the  Christ  was  a  man  akin  to  all, 
but  He  differed  [from  others]  in  that  He  by  the  will  of  God 
was  born  from  a  Virgin  who  had  been  overshadowed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  that  he  was  not  incarnate  in  the  Virgin,  p.  505. 
but  at  length  at  the  Baptism  the  Christ  descended  upon 
Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  whence  they  say  He  did  not 
before  then  e.xercise  powers.  But  he  will  not  have  the 
Christ  to  be  God.     And  so  Theodotus. ^ 

16.    Ot/ier  T/ieodotians. 

24.  And  others  of  them  say  all  things  like  those  afore- 
said, altering  one  single  thing  only  in  that  they  accept 
Melchizedek  as  some  very  great  power,  declaring  him  to 
exist  above  every  power.  After  whose  likeness  they  will 
have  the  Christ  to  be.^ 

17.  Phrygians. 

25.  But  the  Phrygians  take  the  beginnings  of  their  heresy 
from  one  Montanus  and  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  thinking 

Book  VII  (pp.  92,  93  supra),  the  few  slight  differences  between  the 
two  chapters  l^eing  not  other  than  a  careless  scribe  might  be  expected 
to  make. 

^  This  also  from  Book  VII,  p.  93  supra,  but  slightly  condensed. 

*  This  also  appears  to  be  condensed  from  the  account  of  Theodotus 
in  ]5ook  VII,  pp.  93,  g4  supra.  The  summarizer  adds  to  it  the  alleged 
denial  by  Tlieodcjtus  of  Christ's  divinity,  which  does  not  api)ear  in 
Book  VII. 

*  This,  too,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  .iccount  of  "other  Thco- 
dotians"  in  Book  \'II,  pp  94,  95  supra,  but  omits  all  reference  to  the 
Nicolaitans. 
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the  wenches  prophetesses  and  Montanus  a  prophet.  But 
p.  506.  they  are  considered  to  speak  rightly  in  what  they  say  about 
the  beginning  and  the  fashioning  of  the  All,  and  they 
receive  not  otherwise  the  things  about  the  Christ.  But 
they  stumble  with  those  aforesaid  to  whose  words  they 
erringly  give  heed  rather  than  to  the  Gospels,  and  they 
prescribe  new  and  unusual  fasts. 

26.  But  others  of  them  approaching  the  heresy  of  the 
Noetians  think  in  like  manner  concerning  the  wenches  and 
Montanus,  but  blaspheme  the  Father  of  the  universals 
saying  that  He  is  at  once  Son  and  Father,  seen  and  unseen, 
begotten  and  unbegotten,  mortal  and  immortal.  These 
take  their  starting-points  from  one  Noetus.^ 

18.  Noetus. 

27.  And  in  the  same  way  Noetus,  being  a  Smyrnxan  by 
birth,  a  garrulous  and  versatile  man,  brought  in  this  heresy, 
which  from  one  Epigonus  reached  Cleomenes  and  has  so. 
remained  with  his  successors  until  now.     It  says  that  the 

p.  507.  Father  and  God  of  the  universals  is  one  and  that  He  made 
all  things,  and  became  invisible  to  the  things  which  are 
when  He  willed,  and  then  appeared  when  he  wished.  And 
that  He  is  invisible  when  He  is  not  seen  ;  but  visible  when 
He  is  seen ;  and  unbegotten  when  He  is  not  begotten, 
but  begotten  when  He  is  begotten  from  a  Virgin ;  and 
passionless  and  immortal  when  He  does  not  suffer  and  die, 
but  that  when  [the]  Passion  comes.  He  suffers  and  dies. 
They  think  this  Father  is  Himself  called  Son  according  to 
times  and  circumstances.^  The  heresy  of  these  persons 
Callistus  confirmed,  whose  life  we  have  faithfully  set  forth. 

1  Here  the  summarizer  reverts  to  Book  VIII,  pp.  113,  1 14  supra,  from 
which  his  account  of  the  Phrygians  or  Monlanists  appears  to  be  taken. 
The  phrases  used  are  not  identical,  and  while  I5ook  \TII  merely  says 
that  the  Montanist  heresy  agrees  with  the  Palripassianism  of  the 
Noetian,  the  Summary  declares  that  the  first  was  absolutely  derived 
from  the  second. 

'  Kara  Kaipovs  KaXovfievov  Ttpos  ra  cvfiPalvui'Ta.  Cf.  the  KaXovixevov 
Kara  xpt^'''«"'  Tpo-n-i^v,  p.  434  Cr.  Otherwise  this  chapter  seems  to  be 
a  condensed  paraphrase  railier  than  a  series  of  extracts  from  Book  IX, 
the  summarizer  having  here  added  together  the  "heresies"  so  called 
of  Noetus  and  Callistus.  As  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  he  is 
careful  not  to  mention  that  Callistus  was  a  I'ope,  and  in  the  last 
sentence  but  one,  he  omits  the  name  of  Sabellius  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  book.     Cf.  p.  130  supra. 
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^\'llO  himself  gave  birth  to  a  heresy,  taking  starting-points 
from  them,  while  himself  confessing  that  this  Fashioner 
the  All  is  I  he  Father  and  God  ;  but  that  He  is  spoken  of  by 
name  and  named  Son,  while  in  substance  He  is  (one  Spirit). 
For  Cod,  he  says  is  a  Spirit  not  other  than  the  Logos  nor 
the  Logos  than  God,  and  therefore  this  Person  is  divided 
in  name  indeed,  but  not  in  substance.  i\nd  he  names  this 
one  God,  and  says  that  He  was  incarnated.  And  he  wishes 
the  Son  to  be  He  who  was  seen  and  overcome  according  to 
the  flesh,  but  the  Father  to  be  He  who  dwelt  within  [Him],  p.  50S. 
He  sometimes  branches  off  to  the  heresy  of  Noetus  and 
sometimes  to  that  of  Theodotus,  but  holds  nothing  stead- 
fastly.    This  now  Callistus. 

19.  Hermogejies. 

28.  But  one  Hermogenes  having  also  wished  to  say 
something  [new]  said  that  (jod  made  all  things  out  of 
coexistent  and  underlying  matter.  For  that  it  is  impossible 
to  hold  that  God  created  existing  things  from  those  which 
are  not.^ 

20.  FJdiasaHac. 

29.  But  certain  others,  as  if  bringing  in  something  new 
[and]  collecting  things  from  all  heresies,  prepared  a  foreign 
book  bearing  the  name  of  one  Elchasai.  These  in  the 
same  way  [as  their  predecessors]  confess  that  the  principles 
of  the  All  came  into  being  by  God,  but  do  not  confess 
Christ  to  be  one.     But  they  say  that  there  is  one  on  high 

who  is  often  transferred-  into  [many]  bodies,  and  that  he  p- 509- 
is  now  in  Jesus.  Likewise  that  at  one  time,  this  one  was 
born  from  God,  and  at  another  became  [the]  Spirit,  and 
sometimes  was  born  from  a  \'irgin  and  sometimes  not. 
And  that  thereafter  he  is  ever  transferred  into  [many] 
bodies,  and  is  manifested  in  many  according  to  [the]  times. 
And  they  use  incantations  and  baptisms  for  their  confession 

^  He  now  reverts  to  Hermogenes,  against  whom  Tertullian  wrote, 
and  who  must  therefore  in  the  time  of  Callistus  have  long  lieen  dead. 
The  few  lines  given  here  correspond  to  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
chapter  on  this  heretic  in  Book  VIII,  p.  112  supra,  which  see. 

^  IxiTa'y^iC^ufxfvov,  lit.,  "  poured  "  as  from  one  Vfssel  into  another — 
a  considerable  amplificaiion  of  the  statement  in  Book  IX,  p.  134  supra. 
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of  the  elements.^  And  ihcy  are  excited  about  astrology 
and  mathematics  and  (give  heed)  to  magic  (acts).  And 
they  say  they  foreknow  the  future.^ 

2  1.    Y^itle  /ackifig].^ 

30.  (Abraham  being  commanded)  by  God,  migrates  from 
Mesopotamia  and  the  city  of  Harran  to  the  part  now  called 
Palestine  and  Judi'ea  but  then  Canaanitis,  concerning  which 
we  have  in  part  but  not  without  care  handed  down  the 
p.  510.  account  in  other  discourses.^  Through  this  occurred  the 
beginning  of  [the]  increase  [of  population]  in  Judaea,  which 
got  the  name  from  Judah  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  of  wliom 
it  was  also  called  the  kingdom,  through  the  royal  race  being 
from  him.  (Abraham)"'  migrates  from  Mesopotamia  (being 
75  years  old)  and  being  in  his  hundredth  year  (begat  Isaac). 
(And  Isaac  being)  60  years  old  begat  Jacob.  And  Jacob 
[when]  87  years  old  begat  Levi.  But  Levi  when  40  years 
old  begat  Kohath.''  And  Kohath  [was  4]  years  old  when 
he  went  down  with  Jacob  into  Egypt.  Therefore  the  whole 
time  which  Abraham  and  all  his  race  by  Isaac  dwelt  in  the 
laud  then  called  [the]  Canaanitis  was  215  years.''     And  his 

^  Wnter  and  Earth  are  the  only  two  "  elements"  mentioned  in  the 
exorcisms  attributed  to  the  Eichesaites  in  Book  IX,  p.  135  supra. 

~  The  statements  in  this  account  of  the  Eichesaites  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  description  of  tliem  in  Book  IX,  pp.  132-13S  supra  ;  but 
the  same  words  are  not  used,  and  there  is  nothing  to  siiow  that  the 
Rummarizer  had  the  earlier  book  liefore  iiim  at  the  time  of  writing. 

•^  Cruice  suggests  that  the  considerable  lacuna  that  there  evidently 
is  here  was  fdled  by  a  summary  of  the  chapters  on  the  Jewish  sects 
with  which  Book  IX  ends  (see  pp.  455-472  Cr.).  This  hardly  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  form  of  what  is  left  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  have  here  excerpts  from  the  book  on  chronology  which  we 
know  Hippolytus  to  have  written.  Another  suggestion  is  that  what 
follows  is  from  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
survive. 

*  Were  these  erepoi  \uyoi  the  treatise  "On  the  All"  which  Ilippo- 
lytus  wrote  ? 

^  As  throughout  the  words  in  round  brackets  (  )  are  supplied  by 
Cruice.  In  this  chapter  they  are  mainly  taken  from  Gen.  xi. ,  which 
see. 

■*  Kaa.0.  In  all  these  names  I  have  used  the  spelling  of  the  A.Y.  as 
being  more  familiar  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of  the  LXX. 

'  If  Abraham  did  not  beget  Isaac  until  he  had  been  twenty-five  years 
in  Canaan,  the  figures  would  be  for  Abraham  twenty-five,  for  Isaac 
sixty,  for  Jacob  eighty-seven,  for  Levi  forty,  for  Koliath  four.  But 
this  makes  216  at  least. 
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(father)  was  Terah.  This  one's  [father]  was  Nahor,  his 
Serug  (his  Zeu,  his  Peleg,  his  Eber)  whence  (the  Jews)  are 
called  Hebrews.  There  were  72  (sons  of  Abraham  from  p.  511- 
whom  also  were  72)  nations,  whose  names  also  we  have  set 
forth  in  other  books. ^  Nor  did  we  omit  this  in  its  place  as 
we  wished  to  show  to  the  learned  -  our  affection  concerning 
the  Divine  and  the  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the 
Truth  which  we  have  painfully  acquired.  But  the  father  of 
this  Eber  was  Shelah,  and  his  Canaan,  and  his  Arphaxad, 
who  was  born  to  Shem ;  and  his  father  was  Noah  in  whose 
time  the  flood  over  the  whole  w^orld  came  to  pass,  which 
jieither  Egyptians,  nor  Chalda^ans,  nor  Greeks  record.  For 
/to  them  the  floods  in  the  time  of  Ogyges  and  Deacalion 
were  [only]  in  places.  Now  in  their  time^  were  5  genera- 
tions, or  435  jears.*  This  [Noah]  being  a  most  pious  man 
and  one  who  loved  God,  alone  with  [his]  wife  and  children 
and  their  three  wives  escaped  the  coming  flood,  being  saved 
in  an  ark,  the  measurements  and  remains  of  which,  as  we 
have  set  forth  ^  [elsewhere],  are  shown  to  this  day  in  the 
mountains  called  Ararat  which  are  near  the  land  of  the  p.  512. 
Adiabeni.  It  is  then  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wish 
to  give  a  painstaking  account  how  plainly  it  is  shown  that 
the  God-fearing  race  are  older  than  all  Chaldasans,  Egyptians, 
[or]  Greeks.  But  what  need  is  there  to  name  here  those 
before  Noah  who  both  feared  and  spake  with  God,  when 
to  what  has  gone  before  the  witness  of  antiquity  is 
sufficient? 

31.  But  since  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  show  that 
those  nations  who  occupy  themselves  with  philosophy  ^  are 
later  in  date  than  they  who  feared  God,  it  is  right  to  say 
both  where  their  race  came  from,  and  that  when  they 
migrated  to  these  countries,  they  did  not  take  a  name  from 
them,   but  themselves   gained   [one]   from  those   who  first 

^  So  the  frap;ment  of  the  Chronicon  attrilniled  to  Hippolytus  in 
P'abriciiis,  S.  Hippolyt.  Opera,  p.  50,  wliich  pciliaps  goes  lo  show  the 
autliorship  of  the  Summary. 

"   (pi\i)/.iaOe(Tiv. 

'  fnl  TuvTwv,  that  is  reckoning  from  Noah  to  Eber. 

■*  Cruice  would  read  405  years. 

*  fKTeOfi/xfOa.  The  phrase  that  lie  uses  every wlicre  in  tlic  Imok  for 
statements  in  t/a's  work.     See  n.  on  previous  page. 

^  ffo(pia.  This  is  in  pursuance  of  Ilippolytus'  favourite  llieory  tliat 
phiIos<)|ihy  was  the  source  of  all  lieresy. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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ruled  ^  and  dwelt  [there].  The  three  sons  of  Noah  were 
Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet.  From  them  the  whole  race  of 
men  multiplied  and  dwelt  in  every  country.  For  the  word 
of  God  2  was  confirmed  by  them  which  said,  "  Increase  and 
multiply  and  fill  the  earth."  ^  So  mighty  was  this  one 
saying,  that  72  children  were  begotten  by  the  3  sons,  family 

r-  513-  '^y  faniily,  of  whom  25  were  Shem's,  15  Japhet'.s,  and  32 
Ham's.  And  the  sons  of  Ham  were,  as  has  been  said  32  : — 
his  were  Canaan,  from  whom  the  Canaanites,  Misraim,  from 
whom  the  Egyptians,  Cush,  from  whom  the  Ethioiiians, 
Phut,  from  whom  the  Libyans.  These  in  their  own  speech 
unto  this  day  are  called  by  the  common  name  of  their 
ancestors  and  even  in  the  Greek  are  named  by  the  names 
by  which  they  have  just  been  called.  But  if  it  were  shown 
that  there  were  formerly  none  to  inhabit  their  countries, 
nor  a  beginning  of  [any]  race*  of  men,  yet  there  are  still 
these  sons  of  Noah,  a  God-fearing  man  who  was  himself  a 
disciple  of  God  fearing  men,  thanks  to  which  he  escaped 
the  great  although  temporary  threat  of  [the]  waters.  How 
then  can  it  be  denied  that  there  were  God-fearing  men 
earlier  than  all  Chaldx'ans,  Egyptians  [and]  Greeks,^  the 
father  of  which  [last]  was  born  to  that  Japhet  [and  had  the] 
name  Jovan,  whence  [the]  Greeks  and  lonians  ?  And  if 
the  nations  who  occupy  themselves  with  matters  of  philo- 
sophy are  shown  to  be  altogether  of  much  later  date  than 
the  God-fearing  race  and  the  Flood,  will  not  the  Barbarian 

p.  t;i4.  and  whatever  races  in  the  world  are  known  and  unknown, 
appear  later  than  these?  Wherefore  now,  do  ye  Greeks, 
Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans  and  every  race  of  men  master  this 
argument  and  learn  what  is  the  Divine  and  what  His  well- 
ordered  creation  from  us,  the  friends  of  God,  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  dainty  phrase,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
Truth  and  the  practice  of  moderation  find  words  for  His 
demonstration.^ 

32.  One  God  is  the  First  and  Only  One  and  Creator  and 

^  ap^dvTuiu.  Macmnhon  translates  "were  born,"  but  I  think  Ihe 
word  is  never  used  in  that  sense  by  Ilippolytus. 

^  l>V/j.a  @€ov.     An  unusunl  phrase  here.  ^  (Icn.  i.  23. 

*    Reading  yfi'ovs  with  tlie  Codex  instead  of  tlie  jivo'i  uf  Cruice. 

^  Because  these  "God-fearing  men"  were  l:)efore  tlie  Mtjod,  and 
the  others  could  only  have  descended  from  Shem,  Ham  or  Japhet. 

•^  This  seems  to  be  the  author's  meaning,  but  the  reading  is  not  very 
well  settled  Criiice  translates  gtti non  cleganlibus  verbis  divina colnimiis, 
which  Macmahon  follows. 
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Ruler  of  all.  He  has  no  coa:val,  neither  boundless  chaos, 
nor  immeasureable  water,  nor  solid  earth,  nor  compact  air, 
nor  hot  fire,  nor  subtle  spirit,  nor  the  blue  canopy  of  great 
heaven.^  But  He  was  One,  alone  with  Himself,  who  when 
He  willed  created  the  things  which  are,  which  at  first  were 
not,  save  that  He  willed  to  create  them  as  knowing  of  what 
they  would  be.  For  foreknowledge  also  is  present  with 
Him.  He  fashioned  first  the  different  principles  of  things 
to  come — fire  and  spirit,-  water  and  earth, — from  which 
different  [principles]  He  made  His  creation.  And  some 
things  He  [made  of]  one  substance  and  some  he  bound  p.  515. 
together  out  of  two,  others  of  three  and  yet  others  of  four. 
And  those  that  are  of  one  were  immortal,  for  dissolution 
does  not  dog  them,  for  that  which  is  one  will  never  be 
dissolved.  But  those  [made]  from  two  or  three  or  four 
[substances]  are  dissoluble,  wherefore  they  are  called 
mortal.  For  death  is  called  this,  the  dissolution  of  what 
is  bound  together.  We  think  we  have  now  answered 
sufiiciently  those  who  have  sound  perception,  who,  if  for 
lo\e  of  learning  they  will  enquire  further  into  these  sub- 
stances and  the  causes  of  the  fashioning  of  all  things,  they 
will  learn  them  by  reading  our  book,  treating  of  "the 
.Substance  of  the  All."^  And  I  think  that  it  is  here  enough 
to  set  forth  the  causes  from  ignorance  whereof  the  Greeks 
glorified  with  dainty  phrase  the  parts  of  the  creation,  but 
ignored  the  Creator.  Starting  wherefrom  the  heresiarchs, 
transfiguring  into  like  expressions  what  was  formerly  said 
l)y  [the  Greeks]  have  composed  laughable  heresies. 

33.  This  God,  then.  One  and  Over  All  having  first  con- 
ceived in   His  mind  begat  [the]  W^ord,  not  a  word  in  the  p.  5^6. 
sense  of  a  voice,  but  the  indwelling  Reason^  of  the  All. 
He  begot  Him  alone  from  the  things  which  are.     For  the 
Father  Himself  was  what  is,  from  Whom  was  the  Word,  the 

*  This  is,  of  course,  an  allusion  to  the  theories  of  the  "Barbaiians" 
r.n  the  Deity  set  out  in  Book  IV.     Cf.  Vol.  I,  p.  104  supra. 

-  It  is  curious  that  throughout  this  chapter  he  uses  "spirit"  as  the 
r.uith  element  instead  of  "air."  So  Photius,  quoting  from  the  work 
"  On  the  All,"  whicli  is  altrilniled  to  Ilippniytus. 

^  This  work  is  known  to  us  by  the  list  on  the  chair  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction,  and  by  a  notice  by  I'hotius,  who  seems  to  liave  read 
the  work  under  the  name  of  Josephus.  Cf.  Salmon  in  D.C.J^.,  s.n. 
"  llippolytus  Romanus." 

*  This  A()7os  fi'diddfTos  wliich  Philo  distinguishes  from  the  Aoyos 
irf)0((>opiK6s  seems  to  have  been  a  phrase  first  adopted  into  Clirislian 
t'.ienlngy  l)y  Tliei^pliilus  of  Antioch. 

II.  M2 
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cause  of  the  begetting  of  things  coming  into  being,  bearing 
within  Himself  the  will  of  His  begetter,  not  ignorant  of  the 
thought  of  the  Father.  For  from  the  time  ^  of  His  coming 
forth  from  Him  who  begat  Him,  becoming  His  first-born 
voice.  He  holds  within  Himself  the  ideas  conceived  in  His 
Father's  mind.  A\'hence,  on  the  Father  ordering  the  world 
to  come  into  being,  the  Word  completed  it  in  detail,-  [thus] 
pleasing  God.  And  the  things  which  multiply  by  generation, 
He  formed  male  and  female  ;  but  all  those  for  service  and 
ministry  he  made  either  males  who  have  no  need  of  females 
or  neither  male  nor  female.     For  when  the  first  substances 

I'-  517-  of  these  came  into  being  [namely]  Fire  and  Spirit,  Earth 
and  Water,  from  the  things  that  were  not,  neither  male  nor 
female  things  existed.  Nor  could  male  and  female  have 
come  forth  from  each  of  these,  unless  the  God  who  gave  the 
command  had  willed  that  the  Word  should  do  this  service.^ 
I  confess  that  angels  are  [formed]  of  fire  and  I  say  that  no 
females  are  present  with  them.  But  I  consider  that  Sun 
and  Moon  and  stars  were  in  like  manner  [formed]  of  fire 
and  spirit  and  are  neither  male  nor  female.  But  I  say  that 
swimming  animals  were  [formed]  of  water  and  that  winged 
ones  are  male  and  female.'*  For  thus  God  willed  and  com- 
manded that  the  watery  substance  should  be  fruitful.  In 
like  manner,  serpents  and  wild  beasts  and  all  sorts  of 
animals  were  [formed]  from  earth  and  are  male  and  female  ; 
for  this  the  nature  of  begotten  things  allowed.  For  what- 
ever things  He  willed,  those  God  created.  These  He 
fashioned  by  the  Word,  for  they  could  not  have  come  into 
being  otherwise  than  they  did.  But  when  as  He  had  willed 
He  also  created.  He  called  and  designated  them  by  name. 
Thereafter  He  fashioned  the  ruler  of  them  all,  and  equipped 
him  from  all  substances  brought  together.  Nor  did  He  wish 
to  make  a  God  and  fail,  nor  an  angel  — be  not  deceived — - 

p.  518.  but  a  man.  For  had  God  willed  to  make  thee  a  God,  He 
could  :  thou  hast  the  example  of  the  Word.  But  He  willed 
a  man  and  created  thee  a  man.  But  if  thou  dost  wish  also 
to  become  a  God,  hearken  to  the  Creator  and  withstand 
Him  not  now,  so  that  being  found  faithful  over  a  little, 
thou  mayest  be  entrusted  with  much.^ 

^   af.ia.  '  TO  Kara  eu.  •*   vnovpyrj. 

*  Like   most   of  the   ancients,  Ilippolytus   does  not   know  thai  fish 
have  sex. 

^  Cf.  Matt.  XXV.  21,  23  ;  Luke  xix.  17. 
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Only  the  Word  of  this  [God]  is  from  Him.  Wherefore 
Pie  also  is  God,  being  the  substance  of  God.  But  tlie 
world  is  from  nothing.  Wherefore  it  is  not  God  and  it  will 
be  dissolved  ^  when  the  Creator  wills.  But  God  who 
created  makes  nothing  evil ;  but  he  creates  it  fair  and  good. 
For  He  who  creates  is  good.  But  man  when  he  came  into 
being  was  an  animal  with  free-will,^  not  having  a  ruling 
mind,  nor  dominating  all  things  by  reflection  and  authority 
and  power,  but  a  slave  ^  and  full  of  all  contrary  [desires]."* 
Who,  in  that  he  is  free  to  choose  produces  evil,  which  when 
it  is  completed  by  accident  is  nothing  unless  thou  dost 
make  [it].^  For  it  is  by  the  thinking  and  willing  something 
evil,  that  it  is  named  evil ;  which  was  not  from  the  begin-  p.  519. 
ning,  but  came  into  being  later.  [And]  as  man  was  free  to 
choose,  a  Law  was  laid  down  by  God,  not  vainly.  For  if 
man  were  not  free  to  will  or  not  to  will,  what  need  of  a 
Law  ? "  For  the  Law  is  not  decreed  for  a  dumb  beast,  but 
a  bridle  and  a  whip;  but  to  man  was  appointed  a  com- 
mandment and  a  penalty  in  respect  of  what  he  was  to  do 
and  not  to  do.  And  [the]  Law  as  to  this  was  laid  down  of 
old  through  righteous  men.  Nearer  to  our  own  times,  a 
Law  full  of  majesty  and  justice  was  laid  down  through  the 
Moses  aforesaid,  a  steadfast  man  and  one  who  loved  God. 

All  these  things,  the  Word  of  God  directs,  the  First-born 
Son  of  [the]  Father,  the  light- bringing  voice  before  dawn.' 
Thereafter  there  came  into  being  righteous  men  who  loved  ^ 
God.  These  were  called  prophets  from  their  showing 
beforehand  the  things  to  come.^  To  whom  word  came  not 
at  one  season  [only],  but  through  all  generations  the  utter- 
ances of  things  foretold  was  most  clearly  brought  forward.^ 

^   €7n5e'xfTai  Av(Ti^,  "  recei\cs  dissolution." 

'  avTe^ovmov,  "  his  own  autliority  "  ? 

^  i.e.  lo  his  passions.     See  p.  178  iufi-a. 

"*   iravra  fX'"'  '^^  ivavrla. 

^  So  Cruice.  Macmahon  says,  "which  evil  is  not  consunimalcd 
except  you  actually  commit  some  piece  of  wickedness."  J!ut  the 
reading  is  very  uncertain. 

®  Ti  Kol  vofjLos  wpi^eTo,    "why  was  the  Law  enacted?" 

'  TTfih  (ciirrrpdpou,  "  Ik'fore  the  Morninfj  Star."     Cf.  2  Peter  i.  iS,  19. 

"  Sia  TO  ■n-poipaiueiv.     The  real  derivation  is  from  ■Kp6<l)rj^i. 

'••  Cruice  points  out  the  likeness  hetween  this  doctrine  of  the  Word 
speaking  through  the  Prophets,  and  that  with  which  Origen  begins  his 
treatise,  Uep\  'l\.pxi>>v  (I,  §  i\,  that  before  the  Inearnatiun  "Christ,  the 
Word  of  (lod,  was  in  Moses  and  the  prophets."  It  was  doul)t!ess  this, 
and  till'  likeness  between  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil  as  given  on 
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p.  520.  Nor  did  they  merely  give  an  answer  to  those  present  there 
at  the  time,  but  through  several  generations  also  the  things 
to  come  were  foreshadowed.  [And  this]  because  speaking 
of  things  past  they  recalled  them  to  mankind ;  but  by 
showing  what  was  then  happening  they  put  away  carelessness, 
and  by  foretelling  the  future  have  made  every  one  of  us 
fearful  by  the  sight  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  and  the 
expectation  of  the  future.  Such  is  our  faith,  O  all  ye  men 
who  are  not  persuaded  by  vain  speeches,  nor  captured  by 
sudden  movings  of  the  heart,  nor  enchanted  by  plausible 
and  eloquent  words,  but  have  not  been  obdurate  to  words 
uttered  by  Divine  power.  And  these  things  God  com- 
manded [the]  Word  ;  and  the  Word  speaking  through  [the 
prophets],  uttered  them  for  the  turning  of  man  from  dis- 
obedience and  emancipating  him  from  the  force  of  Fate,  but 
calling  him  to  liberty  by  his  free  choice.^ 

The  Father  in  the  last  days  sent  forth  this  A\'ord,  not 
speaking  through  a  prophet,  and  not  wishing  that  the  Word 
when  proclaimed  should  be  darkly  guessed  at,  but  that  He 
should  be  manifested  to  the  very  eyes  of  all.     He,  I  say, 

p.  521.  (sent  Him  fordi)  that  the  world  when  it  beheld  Him  should 
be  put  to  shame.  For  He  did  not  give  commandment 
through  the  person  of  prophets,  nor  affright  [the]  soul  by  an 
angel,  but  was  Himself  present  and  spake.  Him  we  know 
to  have  taken  body  from  a  Virgin  and  to  have  moulded  ^ 
the  old  man  through  a  new  formation.  [We  know]  that  He 
passed  in  life  through  every  age,^  so  that  He  might  become 

pp.  51S,  519  Cr.  of  our  text,  and  that  of  Origen  ///  /ciui/i,  II,  7,  8, 
wliicli  caused  some  commentator  to  wiite  in  the  margin  of  the  Codex, 
'npt7eVr)s  Kal  'Clpiyevovs  S6^a  :  "Origen  and  Origen's  opinions."  The 
words  used  in  the  two  cases  are  too  unlike  to  suggest  any  identity  of 
authorship  or  conscious  borrowing  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  probable  that 
Oiigen  when  in  Rome  communicated  with  Hippolytus  as  head  of  the 
Greek-speaking  community  there,  and  that  they  had  many  ideas  in 
common.  This  would  account  at  once  for  the  likeness  between  the 
passages  noted  and  for  the  confusion  between  Hippolytus  and  Origen  as 
the  author  of  the  Philosophtimena,  while  it  throws  new  light  on  Origen's 
con(^emnalion  for  heresy. 

^   €Kovaia)  wpoaip(cret. 

^  Reading  with  Cruice  -KfKpvfiaKora  for  tlie  ■Ki(popi]K6ra  of  Miller. 
Although  Miller's  reading  accords  with  the  Scriptural  "  \mi  on  tlic  old 
man,"  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  (pvpdfxa  of  a  few  lines  lower  down. 

•'  This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  theory  of 
Hippolytus'  master,  Irenceus  (Book  II,  c.  33,  §  3,  p.  331,  Harvey),  that 
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a  law  for  every  age,  and  that  His  presence  might  show  forth 
His  manhood  as  an  example  ^  to  all  men  :  and  that  through 
Him  it  might  be  proved  that  God  makes  nothing  evil,  and 
that  man  as  master  of  himself  can  will  or  not  will  [evil], 
being  capable  of  both.  We  know,  too,  that  this  man  came 
into  being  out  of  the  same  material  -  as  ourselves  ;  for  were 
He  not  of  the  same  [matter]  it  would  be  vain  to  order  that 
the  Teacher  be  imitated.  For  had  that  Man  chanced  to  be 
of  another  substance  [than  ours]  why  should  he  order 
me  w^ho  am  weak  by  nature  to  do  things  like  Himself? 
And  [in  that  case]  how  is  He  good  and  just?  But  in  order 
that  He  might  not  be  thought  different  from  us,  He  under- 
went toil,  and  was  willing  to  hunger,  and  denied  not  thirst,^ 
and  was  stilled  in  sleep,  and  renounced  not  suffering,  and 
submitted  to  death,  and  manifested  resurrection,  sacrificing  p.  523. 
in  all  this  His  own  manhood,  so  that  thou  when  suffering 
may  not  be  faint-hearted,  but  mayst  confess  thyself  a  man 
and  expect  also  what  the  Father  promised  Him. 

34.  Such  is  the  true  word  about  the  Divine.'*  O  all  ye 
men,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Chaldasans  and  Assyrians, 
Fgyptians  and  Libyans,  Indians  and  Ethiopians,  Celts  and 
ye  army-leading  Latins,^  and  all  ye  dwellers  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Libya. ^'  To  you  I  am  become  a  counsellor,  being 
a  disciple  of  the  ^V^ord  who  loves  man  and  myself  a  lover  of 
mankind,  so  that  you  may  hasten  to  be  taught  by  us  who  is 
the  real  God  and  what  His  well-ordered  creation.  And 
that  you  give  not  heed  to  the  sophistries  of  artificial  dis- 
courses,'^ nor  to  the  crazy  promises  of  plagiarizing  heretics,  ^ 
but  to  the  august  simi)licity  of  unboastful  truth.  Through 
the  knowledge  of  which,  you  shall  escape  the  coming 
menace  of  the  judgment  of  fire,  and  the  unlighted  vision  of 

Cluist  having  suffered  at  30  years  old  lived  and  tauy;hl  after  the 
Resurrection  until  He  was  "40  or  50,"  thus  "passing  through  every 
age."     Cf.  Foici  iDiners,  II,  p.  61  and  note. 

^  (rK6irov,  "arm"  or  "goal." 

-  (pvpdixa,  lit.,  "dough"  or  plastic  substance. 

■'  An  allusion  to  the  Word  on  the  Cross. 

'    Ttepl  TUV  @iLOV. 

5  It  is  cuiious  that  he  docs  not  call  them  Romans. 

*  Tiie  Greek  name  for  the  province  called  by  the  Romans  Africa. 

'  He  is  here  repeating  the  phrase  used  on  p.  150,  with  which  he 
begins  this  Book.  Its  rejietition  shows  the  continuity  of  this  last  and 
that  it  was  all  written  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  author. 
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gloomy  Tartarus  unillumined  by  the  voice  of  the  Word,  and 
'•  523.  the  boiling  of  the  Lake  of  the  eternal  Gehenna  of  flame,  and 
the  ever-threatening  eye  of  the  angels  punished  in  'rartarus,^ 
and  the  worm  which  through  the  filih  of  the  body  turns 
towards  the  body  which  threw  it  forth  as  for  food.  And 
these  things  thou  shalt  escape  when  thou  hast  been  tauglit 
the  God  Who  Is.  And  thou  shalt  have  an  immortal  body 
together  with  an  incorruptible  soul.  And  thou  shalt  receive 
the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  who  whilst  on  earth  didst  also 
recognize  the  heavenly  King.  But  thou  shall  speak  with 
God  and  be  joint  heir  with  Christ,  not  enslaved  by  desires 
nor  sufferings  nor  diseases. ^  For  thou  [wilt]  have  become 
God.  For  whatever  sufferings  thou  underwent  as  man, 
thou  hast  shown  that  thou  art  a  man  ;  but  whatever  is 
appurtenant  to  a  God,  that  God  has  promised  to  bestow, 
because  thou  hast  been  made  divine,  since  thou  hast  been 
begotten  immortal.  This  is  the  [true]  "  Know  Thyself," 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  God.  For  to  him  who  knows 
himself  has  occurred  the  being  known  to  Him  by  whom 
!>.  524.  he  is  called.  Wherefore  now,  O  men,  be  not  your  own 
enemies,  nor  hesitate  to  turn  again.  For  Christ  is  the  God 
over  all.  Who  has  arranged  to  wash  away  iniquity  from 
among  men,  and  to  make  anew  the  old  man  who  from  the 
beginning  was  called  His  image,  thus  showing  forth  His 
love  towards  thee.  Having  hearkened  to  Whose  august 
precepts,  and  having  become  a  good  imitator  of  the  Good 
One,  thou  wilt  be  like  unto  and  be  honoured  by  Him. 
For  God  asks  no  alms,^  and  has  made  thee  God  for  His 
own  glory. 

^  Taprapovx'^f  a.y/i\ocv  KoXaarcov.  Taitaruchian  is  a  Coptic  form. 
See  Budge's  Miscellaneous  Texts  of  Upfer  Egypt,  19 15,  p.  590. 
^  6i.u\r)Ti]s  &eov,  (Ix.  faniiiuiris,  Macm.,  "  companion  of." 
^  01"  TTTcoxei'ei.  The  iJJiasc  has  given  much  concern  to  commenlatois. 
Cruice  suggests  5e  -yap  woXvwpu,  "has  a  gieat  esteem  for  thee." 
Wordsworth  translates  "has  a  longing  for  thee."  Macmahon  "  (Lty 
such  sii^nal  condescension)  does  not  diminish  aught  of  the  dignity  of 
His  divine  perfection."  The  phrase  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
heathen  notion  formally  slated  by  Aelius  Aristides  and  others  that  the 
gods  had  need  oi  the  sacrifices  of  mortals. 
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Adam  of  Cabala,  i.  120  «.  6;  the 
first  man,  ap.  Chald.vans,i .  122  ; 
arch-man  of  Samotlnace,  i.  1 32  ; 
made  by  Jaldabaoth  and  his 
.sons,  ap.  Ophites,  i.  122  //.  3. 
See  Tatiau 

Adamas,  supreme  god  of  Naas- 
senes,  i.  120  ;  the"  unsubdued," 
epithet  of  Hades,  Dionysos  and 
Attis,  i.  120  II.  6;  called  the 
arch-man,  i.  128,  129;  Isaiah's 
words  attributed  to,  i.  134 

Adonis,  Assyrian  name  of  Attis, 
i.  124 

Aetius,  Philosophiiinena  attributed 
to,  i.  5  ;  his  lie Placitis  Philosoph. 
quoted,  i.  39  ;/.  3,  43  n.  i,  56 
«.  I 

Aipolos  =  goatherd  according  to 
Phrygians,  i.  137 

Akembes,  the  Caryslian,  joint 
founder  of  Peratic  heresy,  i.  69, 
149  ;  ii.  154.     See  Euphrates 

Alcibiades,  of  Apamea.  See 
Elchesaites 

Alcinous,  chief  source  of  Hippo- 
lytus  for  Plato's  doctrines,  i. 
51  n.^ 

Ales,  Adhemar  d',  his  Tlu'ologie 
de  St.  Hippolyte  quoted,  i.  66 
n.  I 

Aniygdalus,  Phr)gian  name  of 
Attis,  i.  140 

Anaxagoras,  his  teaching,  i.  44-46 

Anaximander,  his  teaching,  i.  42, 

43 
Anaximenes,  his  teaching,  1.  43, 

44 
Andronicus       the        Peripatetic, 

quoted  by  Selhiani,  i.  167 
Apelles,     follower     of    Marcion. 

His    tenets,    ii.    96,     97  ;     his 


prophetess  Philumeiia,  ii.   96  ; 

summary  of  doctrines  of,  ii.  166 
Apocatastasis,  return  of  worlds  to 

Deity,  ii.  75  n.  4 
Apparitionsof  gods,  how  produced 

by  magicians,  i.  97,  100 
Apsethus  the    Libyan,    story    of, 

ii-  3»  4       . 
Archelaus,  his  teaching,  i.  46,  47 
Aristotle,   i.    16  ;  his  teaching,   i. 

55-57  ;  his  Calegorics,  i.  55  ;/. 
,  5  ;  his  (Quintessence,  i.  56  //.  i  ; 

ii.  72  //.  4;  phrase  of,  used  by 

Simon  M. ,  ii.  11  «.  4  ;  Basilidts' 

tenets  attributed  to,  ii.   62-66. 

See  Plato 
Arithmomancy,  i.  S3-S7 
xVrmellini    attributes    Philcsophu- 

mciia  to  Novatian,  i.  6 
Arnold,   Prof.  E.   V.,  his  Roman 

Stoicism  quoted,  i.  57  n.  3,  127 

71.  3,  136  n.  5  ;  ii.45  ;/.   7,   79 

H.  6 
Asclepiades,  i.  19  ;  ii.  152 
Assyrians  =  Syrians,  i.  123  ;/.  6  ; 

teach  triune  nature  of  Deity,  ib. 
Astrology,  source  of  heresy,  i.  34  ; 

the  Chaldaan  System  of,  i.   67- 

69;    folly    of,    i.    70-75,    113; 

zodiacal  types  of,  i.  SS-91 
Astronomers,    calculations    of,    i. 

76-83  ;     Hippolytus'    contempt 

for,   i.    82 
Athena-us,      his      Deipiwsop/iistu- 

quoted,    i.    108    ;/.    3 
Attis,    legend    of,    i.    118   ;/.    i  ; 

hymns  to,  sung  in  Mysteries  of 

great     Mother,    i.     141,     142; 

namesof :  Adonis,  Osiris,  Moon, 

Sophia,       Adamna,      Coryha'^, 

Papas,    Aipolos,     Aniygdalus, 

Syrictas,    ib. 
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Babylonians,  say  god  is  Darkness, 
ap.  Hippolytus,  i.  104 

IJaptism,  in  primitive  Church 
followed  by  milk  and  honey,  i. 
136  ;/.  9 

Barbelo,  the  earth-goddess  of 
Gnostics,    i.    139    n.    5 

Baiuch,   book   of.     See  Justinus 

Basilides,  i.  13,  14,  16;  histenels, 
ii.  59-79  ;  hearer  of  Glaucias, 
ii.  59  n.  1  ;  of  Matthias,  ii.  66  ; 
his  son  Isidore,  il>.  ;  his  God- 
who-is-Not,  ii.  67.  The  Pan- 
spermia, ii.  68  ;  Ascension  of 
P'irst  Sonhood,  ii.  69  ;  of 
Second  Sonhood,  ii.  70 ;  the 
Boundary  Spirit,  ih.  ;  the  Great 
Ruler  and  his  greater  Son,  ii.71, 
72  ;  the  second  ruler  or  Heb- 
domad, ii.  73  ;  descent  of  the 
Gospel,  ii.  75  ;  the  365  heavens 
and  Habrasax,  ii.  76 ;  light 
which  shines  upon  Jesus  and 
His  Passion,  ib.  ;  Apocataslasis 
of  Formlessness  and  Mission  of 
Jesus,  ii.  77-79 ;  the  great 
ignorance,  ii.  77  ;  summary  of 
doctrines  of,  ii.  159-161.  Sec 
Simon  of  Gyrene,  Aristotle 

Baubo.     See  Ilecate 

Baur,  Chr.  F.,  attributes  Philoso- 
plnitnena  to  Caius  the  presbyter, 
i.  6 

Beekebuth,  made  from  perplexity 
of  Sophia,(?/.  \'alentinus,  ii.  31  ; 
name  parody  of  Jabezebuth,  ii. 
31  It.  2 

Benn,  Alfred  W.,his  Philosophy  0/ 
Greece  quoted,  i.  37  Ji.  6,  43  11.  I 

Bigourdan,  G.,  \\\s  L'Astroiio)it/e  : 
Evolution  des  /(/t''t'j-,etc., quoted, 
i.  80  II.  3 

Blastus,  heretic  mentioned  by 
pseudo-TertuUian,  i.  13 

Bouche-Leclercq,  A.,  his  L^ Astro- 
logie  Grecqueo^\o\.itA,  i.  67;/.  I, 
74  ;/.  5  ;   108  It.  2,  148  n.  4 

Bousset,Prof.Wilhelm,  his  Haupt- 
probleme  der  Gnosis  quoted,  i. 
123  n.  2  ;  ii.  80  n.  2,  163  ;;.  7 

Brachmans,  their  lives  and  teach- 
ing, i.  60-61  ;  ii.  99  w.  I 


Brandt,  Prof.  A.  S.  II.  W.  See 
Elchesaites 

Brimo,  name  of  Demeter  in 
Mysteries,  i.  138 

Bruce,  the.  Papyrus,  i.  3  ;/.  i  ; 
cjuoted,  ii.  12  ;?.  2 

Buddhism,  known  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  ii.  59  n.  i 

Budge,  Sir  Ernest  A.  W.  T.,  his 
Miscellaneous  Coptic  Texts 
quoted,  i.  30;  ii.  178  n.  I 

Bunsen,  Baron  von,  his  Hippoly- 
tus and  his.  Age,  i.  5 

Cabala,  the  Jewish  process  of 
geniatria,  i.  131  ;/.  i  ;  expla- 
nation of,  ii.  40  It.  3  ;  measure- 
ments in,  ii.  133  It.  4 

Caius  the  presbyter,  Philosophu- 
i/tcita  attributed  to,  i.  6 

Callistus,  Pope  {21S-223  A.D.), 
i-  3.  5'  7>  13=  17,  I9>  29;  leans 
towards  heresy  of  Noetus,  ii. 
iiS;  his  life  and  tenets,  ii.  124- 
132;  fails  with  Sabellius,  ii.  124; 
calls  Hippolytus' party  ditheists, 
ii.  125,  129;  formerly  slave  to 
Carpophorus,  ii.  125  ;  his  mis- 
deeds and  flight,  ii.  126;  con- 
demned to  mill  by  Carpophorus, 
ib.  ;  makes  riot  in  synagogue 
and  sent  to  mines  by  Fuscianus, 
ii.  127  ;  released  by  Victor  and 
Marcia,  ii.  12S,  129;  promoted 
to  charge  of  cemetery  by  Zephy- 
rinus,  ii.  128;  excommunicates 
Sabellius,  ii.  129;  his  leanings 
.  towards  Sabellius  and  Theo- 
dotus,  ii.  130;  favours  laxity  of 
morals  in  Church,  ii.  130-132; 
and  second  baptism,  ii.  132 

Carpocrates,  i.  17;  his  tenets,  ii. 
90-92  ;  assigns  sinless  soul  to 
Jesus,  ii.  91  ;  says  all  men  may 
be  Christs,  ih.  ;  lawlessness  of 
followers  of,  ii.  91-92.  ^'tr  Magic 

Carpophorus.     See  Callistus 

Caulacau,  used  with  Saulasauand 
Zeesar  by  Naassenes,  i.  131  ; 
Adamas  identified  with,  ib.  ; 
name  in  which  Saviour  de- 
scended,  ib.  n.  6 
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Cerdo,  i.  i6 ;  teaclici  of  Marcij.m, 
ii.  95,  96 

Cerinthus,  i.  17;  his  tenets,  ii.  92, 
93  ;  adoptionist  views  of,  ii.  93  ; 
summary  of  doctrines  of,  ii. 
166 

Chaldeans,  horoscopy  of,  de- 
scribed, i.    67-76 

Charles,  K.  H.,  his  Apocrypha  and 
Fsciidi'pigrapha  of  O.  I .  quoted, 

i-  154 
Cicero,  (luoted,   i.    68   //.    i,    107 

II.  2 
Clement    of    Alexandiia,     i.     11  ; 

quoted,  i.   144  n.  2,    146  11    i  ; 

ii.  12  n.  5,  20  n.  i,  78  n.  8,  105 

;/.  4,  122  //.  3 
Cleomenes,    preaclier  of  Noetian 

heresy,  ii.  1 18,  123 
Colarbasus,hisarithmelicallieresy, 

i.  83  ;  name  of,  ii.  57  ;/.  4 
Constellation     figures,      interpre- 
tation of,  i.  107-114 
Corybas,  god  of  Phrygians,  i.  133; 

his  legend,  ib.  n.  5 
Cruice,  Ablie  Patrice  M.,  Philoso- 

phiimeiia,  etc.,  i.  4  «.  5  ;  Etudes 

stir  les  P.,  \.  12  //.  2 
C'umont,     Franz,    his     Tcxtes    ct 

Jlloittimcnts  dc  Mithra  quoted, 

i.    98    n.    5 ;    Les  Myslcres   de 

JMithra,  ib.  ;  Rechcrches  sur  le 

Manicheisine,     i.     IIO    n.    2; 

Cosviogonie     Maiiicheennc,     i. 

176  n.   5 
Cybele,  or  Great  Mother,  worship 

of,  i.  3;  legend  of,  i.  118//.   i. 

See  Attis,  Naasscnes,  (Jpliites, 

Rhea 
Cyphi,  Egyptian  incense  used  in 

magic,  i.  92 

Demiurge,  or  architect  of  Uni- 
verse ;  fiery  god  of  Naassenes, 
i.  128;  made  from  fear  of 
Sophia,  ap.  Valentinus,  ii.  30 

Democritus,  his  teaching,  i.  48,  49 

Devil,  ruler  of  this  world  made 
from  grief  of  Sophia,  ap.  Valen- 
tinus, ii.  31 

Didymus  (jf  Alexandria,  Philoso- 
phittiiena  attributed  to,  i    5 


Diels,  Hermann,  editsBook  I.  of 
Philosophuinena,  i.  31  ;/.  i 

Diodorus  of  Eretria,  mentioned  by 
no  other  author,  i.  38  n.  6 

Diogenes  Laertius,  source  of  Hip- 
polytus'  summary  of  philoso- 
phies, i.  64  ;/.  2  J  quoted,  i.  35 
w.  7,  36  nil.  2,  3;  37  n.  6;  40 
;/«.  2,  3;  41  /in.  2,  3  ;  42  //.  i; 
44  ;/;/.  I,  3;  48//;/.  3,  4;  54//. 
I  ;  56  /t/i.  I,  2 ;  58  ;/.  I  ;  59  ;//i. 
I,  3;  mentions  Gymnosophists 
and  Druids,  60  n.  i 

Docetae,  i.  15,  17;  their  tenets, 
ii.  99-105 ;  interpretation  ol 
story  of  fig-tree,  li.  99,  100. 
And  of  Parable  of  Sower,  ii. 
101 ;  views  on  Annunciation 
and  Passion  of  Jesus, ii.  104 ;  pro- 
Ijably  Valentinian,  ii.  105  ;/.  4; 
summary  of  doctrines  of,  li.  162, 
163 

DuUinger,  Dr.  Ignaz,  i.  6,  7  ;  his 
Uippolytus  andCallisliis  quoted , 
ii.  124;/.  I;  125//.  3;  126  fill. 
4,  6  ;  127  iin.  I,  2,  4  ;  128  1111.4, 
5  ;  1 29//. 4;  130;///.  1,7  ;  131  11.6 

Dositheus,  a  Samaritan  heretic,  i. 

13-  14 
Druids,  Pythagoreans,    i.  61,   62. 

See  Diogenes  Laertius 
Duchesne,    Mgr.  Louis,  his  //is 

ioire      Aiuiciine      de     P  Ei^lise 

(pioted,    i.   6,7;  ii.    124    n.    i; 

125  //.  7 
Duncker,     Ludwig,     Philosoplm- 

iiieiia,   etc.,   i.   4 

Ebioniles,  their  tenets,  ii.  93  ; 
summary  of  doctrines  of,  ii.  ibj. 
See  Mughtasila 
Ecphantus,  his  teaching,  i.  50 
Edem  (Eden),  garden  of,  com- 
pared to  brain,  ap.  Naassenes,  i. 
143  ;  river  of,  compared  to 
serpent,  ap.  Peiata',  i.  155  ;  to 
four  senses  of  man,  ap.  Simon 
Magus,  ii.  10  ;  name  of  Israel 
wife  of  I'lloiiim,  ap.  Justinus,  i. 

175 
Epypt  =  the  body,  ap.  Naasscnes, 
i.  130;  and  Perativ,  i.  155 
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Egyptians,  used  fur  Alexandrians, 
i.  40  ti.  I  ;  astrology  of,  48  //. 
4  ;  "Wisdom"  of,  i.  104-107  ; 
Gospel  accdi^:  to,  quoted ,  i.  123 

Elchesaites,  i.  14,  17 ;  Brandt's 
EUhesai,  ii.  132  n.  3  ;  Alcibi- 
ades  introduces  heresy  of,  into 
Rome,  ii.  133  ;  the  Book  of 
Elchcsai  quoted,  //'. ;  their  belief 
in  transmigration,  ii.  134;  re- 
peated baptisms  and  spells  used 
liy,  ii.  135,  136  ;  prophecies  of, 
ii.  137  ;  summary  of  doctrines 
of,  ii.  169,  170.  Sec  Mugh- 
tasila 

Eleusis  (Mysteries  of),  words  used 
in,  i.  129  ;  riles  of,  described,,  i. 

ij^,  139 

Empedocles,  i.  9,  16  ;  his  teach- 
ing, i.  40,  41 

Encralites,  their  tenets,  ii.  1 14, 
115;  their  connection  with 
Tatian,  ii.  114  ;/.  5;  extreme 
asceticism  of,  ii.  1 15 

Epicurus,  his  teaching,  i.  5S,  59 

Epiphanes  (supposed  follower  of 
A'alentinus),  his  tenets,  ii.  3S 

Epiphanius,  quoted,  i.  5,  11,  122 
n.  3  ;  ii.  39  ;/.  7,  48  ;/.  2,  49 
;/.  I,  76  //.  I,  So  nil.  2,  3  ;  90 
:i.  4,  92  ;/;/.  3,  4  :  93  "■   7,  95 

7!.    .4,     113    //.    6,     I  iS    //.     I,     132 

»•  3 

Essene-;,  Book  of  Job  attiil)uted 
to,  i,  109  n.  2  ;  Ebioniies  and, 
no  n.  3.  See  Jews,  Mugh- 
tasila,  Zealots 

Euphrates  (the  Peratic),  his  story 
of  war  in  heaven,  I,  69  ;  mean- 
ing of  name  of,  i.  146  11.  i  ; 
founder  of  Ophite  heresy,  ib.  ; 
and  with  Akembes   of  PeratK, 

Eu.sebius,  quoted,  i.  7,  14  ii.  i  ; 
ii.  96  II.  2,  III  ;/.  2,  112  ;/.  6, 
132  "■  3 

Fabricius,  edits  Book  I  of  Philo- 
sophuiiieiia,  i.  i 

Faye,  Eugene  de,  his  Introdiutioii, 
etc.,  and  Giiostiqiies  et  Gnostic- 
is  me  quoted,  i.  S  ;/.  3 


Fe.ssler,    Prof.,    attributes    Philo- 

so/'huincna  to  Caius,  i.  6 
Firmicus,  J.    Maternus,  his   l\Ia- 

theseos  quoted,  i.  68  11.  i 
Flora.  See  Ptolemy,  follower  of  V. 
Fliigel,    Prof,   his  Maui  quoted, 

ii.  132 //.  3 
Fuscianus,   prefect  of  city    (iSS- 

193  A.I).),    sentences   Callistus 

to  mines,  ii.  127 

Ganschinietz,  Richard,  his  Hippo- 
lytits'  Kapitcl  gci^eii  die  Magicr 
quoted,  i.  92  ;/.  2 

Geryon,  the  Iriple-bodied,  per- 
vades everything,  (7/1.  Naassenes, 

Gnostics,  Mysteries  of,  i.  32,  t^t,  ; 
detive  tenets  from  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  i.  119.  Sec  Naas- 
senes, Philo 

Giaiilot,  L.,  his  I.e  CnUc  de 
Cyhelc  quoted,  i.  135  ;/.  i 

Greeks,  Phrenician  origin  of, 
attributed  to  Herodotus,  i.  ill  ; 
tenets  of  Physicists  among, 
taken  from  Sextus  Empiricus, 
ii.  150-153 

Gronovius,  annotates  Book  I  of 
P/iilosopkiiincua,  i.  i 

Hatch,  Edwin,  Ur.,  his  Hibhert 
Lectures  quoted,  i.  38  n.  i,  123 
;/.  4,  136  n.  9  ;  ii.  45  11.  6,  52 
n.  8,  62  11.  7. 

Helirew  words  used  by  magicians, 

i-  9->  93 
Hecate,    hymn    to,   i.    100,    loi  ; 

identified   with   Baubo,  Gorgo, 

Mormo  and  Mene,  i.  lOi  ;  also 

with  Artemis,    Persephone  and 

Eriskigal,  //'.  //.  i 
Hemerobaptists,    i.    iS  ;    ii.    132 

;/.  3.      See  Mughla^ila 
Ileracleon,  follower  of  A'alcntinus, 

his  tenets  not  described  by  Hip- 

I'olytus,  ii.  38  11.  2 
Heraclidci  of  Pontus,  i.    19  ;  ii. 

Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  i.  10,  16. 
17  ;  his  teaching,  i.  41 ;  ii.  iig. 
Sec  Noetus 
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1  [ermes,  street  statues  uf,  i.  127 
llcrmogenes,  i.  16;  his  tenets,  ii. 
1 1  i-l  12  ;  buinniaiy  of  Joctrines 
of,  ii.  169 
Ilesiod  (the  poet),  his   Thcogoiuy 

tjuoted,  i.  62,  63 
Ilippasus,  i.  19  ;  ii.  151 
Hippo,  his  teaching,  i.  50,  51 
Hippocrates,  ([uoted,  i.  126 
Hippolytus,  schismatic  rope(2iS- 
235  A.D.),  i.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
II,  16;  denies  Pauline  author- 
ship of  Hebrews,    i.    23   ;/.   i  ; 
calls   himself  guardian    of    the 
Church,   i.   34 ;   heterodoxy  of, 
ii.  125  //.  3,  129;;.  4  ;  Chroiihon 
of,    ii.    171  ;    his   own   doctrine 
stated,  ii.  172  to  end  ;  his  Siib- 
slanec  of  the  All,  ii.  173 
llomoousios,  first  used  by  Hippo- 
lytus, ii.  69  Ji.  I 
Hyacinthus.     See  Marcia 

Iien;x-us,  St.,  Hippolytus'  in- 
debtedness lo,  i.  II,  12,  13; 
his  Five  Books  Agai>isl  Heresies 
quoted,  i.  122  n.  3,  139  n.  5, 
160  II.  I  ;  ii.  15  //.  2,  17  ;/.  4, 
25  II  6,  27  n.  2,  3S  ;/.  2,  39  nil. 
3,  4  ;  40  ;/.  2,  44  n.  2,  45  n.  5, 
48  n.  I,  49  itn.  2,  3,  6  ;  50  //.  2, 
51  ;/;/.  2,  8;  53  ;/.  3,  54  ;/.  I, 
56  //.  2,  57  nil.  4,  5;  59//.  I, 
76  n.  I,  79  ;/.  2,  80  //.  2,  90 
n.  4,  91  ;/.  5,  92  ;/;/.  3,  4;  93 
nil.  4,  5  ;  III  nn.  2,  3.  See 
j  esus 

Isidore.     See  Basilides 

Isis  identified  with  the  Earth,  i. 
105  n.  4  ;   Mysteries  of,  i.  126 

Jacobi,  Prof.,  first  to  declare 
Hippolytus  author  of  Philo- 
sopliuviena,  i,  5 

Jaldabaoth,  a  fiery  god,  i.  128, 
132  n.  3  ;  ii.  102  //.  9 ;  a 
"fourth  number,"  //'.  .See 
Adam,  Sophia 

fames,  the  lirother  of  the  Lord, 
alleged  transmitter  of  Naasscne 
doctrines,  i.  121  ;  ii.  153 

Jerusalem,  the   heavenly,  mother 


of  all  living,  i.  130  ;  the  ciiy  in 
Phit-nicia,  i.  13S 

Jesus,  His  triple  nature,  ap.  Naas- 
senes,  i.  121  ;  the  Perfect  Man, 
i.  134;  reason  of  His  Incarna- 
tion, i.  145  ;  His  triple  powers, 
ap.  Perata',  i.  147  ;  Intermediate 
between  the  Father  and  matter, 
i.  158  ;  Son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  ap.  Justinus  and  Carpo- 
crates,  i.  178  ;  ii.  96  ;  the  great 
High  Priest,  ii.  29;  mystic 
name  of,  ap.  Irenivus,  ii.  47  ; 
self-generated,  ap.  Marcus,  ii. 
52  ;  His  Illumination  Mission 
and  Passion,  ap.  Basilides,  ii. 
78,  79  ;  the  One  God  of  Zepliy- 
rinus,  ii.  123  ;  so  of  Callistus,  ii. 
129.  Sec  Carpocrates,  Cerin- 
thus,  Ebioiiites,  Hocetae,  Jus- 
tinus 

Jeu  of  Bruce  Papyrus,  called  the 
Great  Man,  i.  122  //.  4 

Jews,  history  of,  from  Josephus 
and  others,  ii.  138-148  ;  divided 
into  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and 
Essenes,  ii.  139;  tenets  of  Es- 
senes,  ii.  139-145  ;  the  like  oi 
Pharisees,  ii.  145  ;  the  like  of 
Sadducees,  ii.  145-147  ;  all  ex- 
[lect  Messiah,  ii.  147  ;  chron- 
ijlogy  of  history  of,  ii.  170- 
172^ 

Josephus,  i.  10  //.  3  ;  i.  1 7  See 
Jews 

Jothor,  father-in-law  of  Moses,  i. 

Justin  Martyr,  says  Simon  Magus 
claimed  divinity,  i.  14 

Justinus,  the  Gnostic,  i  3  ;  ]ier- 
haps  not  Ophite,  i.  28  //.  2  ; 
his  tenets,  i.  169-180;  probably 
one  of  the  later  Gnostics,  i.  169 
;/.  4  ;  his  oath  of  secrecy,  i, 
'7I1  179;  'lis  Bariieh  quoted, 
i.  171  ;  allegorizes  Herodotus' 
Scythian  story,  i.  172  ;  hisTiiad 
of  the  Good  One,  Elohim  and 
Edem,  i.  172,  173  ;  the  twenty- 
four  angels  of,  and  their  names, 
i.  173  ;  likeness  of  these  lo  Bar 
Khuni's  Ophites,  ib.  nn,  3,  4  ; 
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anj^els  of,  called  Trees,  i.  174  ; 
creation  of  protoplasts,  i.  174  ; 
ascent  of  Elohim,  i.  175,  176; 
sin  of  Eve  and  Naas,  i.  176; 
origin  of  evil,  i.  177  ;  Heracles 
a  Saviour,  ib.  ;  Jesus  called  by 
Baruch  when  twelve  years  old, 
i.  178;  explanation  of  Pagan 
myths,  i.  179  ;  summary  of  doc- 
trines of,  ii.  161,  162  ;  put  by 
suniniarizer  after  Basilitles,  i. 
161  //.  2 

Kessler,  Konrad,  his  l\Iani^\\\^)VQ^\, 

i.  82  ;/.  2 
King,    C.   W.,   his    Gnosliis   and 

tncir  Rimaiiis  quoted,  ii.  i"]  11.2 

Lane,  E.  W.,  his  Modern  Egyp- 
tians quoted,  i.  97  ;/.  2 

Langdon,  Dr.  Stephen,  his  Tant- 
Diuz  and  Ishtar  quoted,  i.  105 

":  3 

Latinisms  in  text  of  riiilosopltu- 
mena,  i.  23 

Leemans,  I'rof.  C,  his  Papyri 
Grcici  quoted,  ii.  44  //.  4 

Legge,  F.,  his  P'orerniint.rs  and 
Rivals  of  Cliristianity  (juoteil, 
i.  2  ;/.  2,  9  n.  I,  27  //.  I,  39 
//.   I,  40  )i.  1,  94  //.  I,  105  )in. 

3,  4;  109  //.  2,  114  //.  2,  122 
//.  I,   123  }ni.  I,  2,  3  ;    12S  ;/.  2, 

130  ;/.    I,    135   n.  4,   137   ;/.  2, 

139  «•  S>  155  HI'-  2,  3;  156  II- 

4,  160  n.  I,  162  ;/.  2,  165  ;/.  2, 
169  //.  5,  173  n.  4,  174  //.  2, 
175  n.2.  ;  li.  7  nn.  1.3;  25  ;/.  3, 
34  ;/.  5,  72  ;/.  3,  S2  //.  3,  S8 
n.  3,  89  ;/.  2,  95  ;/.  4,  97  ;/.  i, 
103  ;/.  6,  163  n.  7 

Leucippus,  his  teaching,  i.  48 
Lipsius,  K.  A.,  opposes  Hippo- 
lytus'  authorship,  i.  6 ;  his 
articles  in  D  C.B.  quoted,  ii. 
38  nn.  I,  2 
Lucian  of  Samosata,  his  Alex- 
ander quoted,  i.  92  ;/.  2,  99  ;/. 
4  ;  follower  of  Cerdo,  ii.  96 

jMacmahon,  J.  II.,  translates 
Philosophumena,  i.  5 


Magic,  its  connection  with  astro- 
l".^y>  '•  91  "•  4  j  I'ractised  l)y 
Simon's  disciples,  ii.  16 ;  and 
Carpocratians,  ii.  91 

Magicians,  tricks  of,  described,  i. 
92-103 

Man,  Perfect,  ap.  Naassenes,  i. 
123,  134,  I38;in  Fisiis  Sop/iia,  i. 
123  n.  3  ;  ap.  Sethiani,  i.  165  ; 
First,  ap.  Manichocans,  i.  27, 
123  n.  2;  expression  used  in 
Summary,  ii.  163.  See  Adam, 
Adamas,  Monoimus,  Pindar 

ManichiT^ism,  the  Atlas  or  Omo- 
[)honis  of,  i.  110  //.  2;  First 
Man  of,  captured  l)y  powers  of 
darkness,  i.  123  ;/.  2  ;  ii.  7  n.  3  ; 
hostility  of,  to  Jews,  i.  165  ;/.  3  ; 
Justinus's  anticipation  of,  i. 
169  n.  4,  176  n.  5  ;  Valentinus's, 
ii.  17/;.  5  ;  evocation  of  First  Man 
in,  ii.  34  «.  5  ;  our  earth  worst 
of  all  worlds,  ii.  35  ;/.  3  ;  column 
of  praises  in,  ii.  50  ;/.  5  ;  secrecy 
of,  ii.  59  ;/.  I.  Sec  Cumont, 
Fltigel,  Kessler 

Marcia,  concubine  of  Commodus, 
ii.  127 ;  takes  counsel  with 
Pope  Victor,  il>. ;  her  foster 
brother  Ilyacinthus,  il>. 

Marcion,  i.  10,  16,  17  ;  his  tenets, 
ii.  82-90  ;  compared  with  those 
of  Enipedocles,  ii.  82-S8  ;  Pre- 
pon's  address  to  Bardesanes,  ii. 
89  ;  summary  of  doctrines  of, 
ii.  165 

Marcus,  follower  of  Valentinus, 
i.  12;  his  tenets,  ii.  40-57  ;  his 
frauds  and  juggling  tricks,  ii. 
41-43;  vision  of  the  Tetrad,  ii. 
45-48  ;  his  cabalistic  system  of 
nundjcrs,  ii.  48-56 

Mariam,  aunt  of  Moses,  i.  131 

Mariamne,  said  to  have  received 
Naassene  tradition  from  St. 
James,  i.  121  ;  ii.  153  ;  known 
to  Origen  and  Celsus,  i.  121,  ;;.  5 

Mark,  St.,  story  of  self-mutilation 
to  avoid  orders,  ii.  87 

Maspero,  Sir  Gaston  Charles,  his 
Hist,  anc""^  de  F Orient  quoted, 
i.  47  n.  I 
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Matter,  Jacques,  Hist,  dit  Gnostic- 

isvie  quoted,  ii.  59  //.  i 
Maximilla.     Sec  Phryt^ians 
-Melchi/.idek.     See  Theodotus  the 

Banker 
Menander,    successor    of    Simon 

Magus,  i.  17 ;  ii.  59  n.  i 
Metoposcopy,  divination  by  physi- 

OL^nomy,  i.  87-92 
Michael,  scribe  of  MS.,  i.  4 
Miller,    Benigne     Emanuel,     first 

ii(.\\\oxoi Fhilosophitiiiciia,  1.4,  5; 

his  J\It'/an<^es  dc  IJtt.    Gic  ijiu- 

quoted,  i.  100,  ;/.  5 
\binarcbia,    doctrine    of    one    sii- 

pveir.e  source  of  all  things,   ii. 

Munoimus  Arabs,  i.  17  ;  bis  tenets. 
ii.  106-111;  not  Christian,  ii. 
106  ;/.  I  ;  his  heavenly  man,  ii. 
107,  163  ;  cabalistic  theory  of 
numbers,  ii.  109  ;  letter  to 
Theophrastus  quoted,  ii.  no; 
summary  of  doctrines  of,  163, 
164 

Miintanus.     See  Phrygians. 

Mughtasila,  washers  or  liemero- 
baptists,  P^lchesaites  derived 
from,  ii.  132  fi.  3  :  make  con- 
verts among  Essenes  and 
Ebionites,  //'. 

Mynas,  Mynoides,  discoverer  of 
MS.   of  Philosophiiiiieiia,    i.   2, 

3'  5  . 
Mysteries  of  the  heretics,  i.  23, 
2,'},,  125,  I  So  ;  promise  to  de- 
scribe, i.  63  ;  probaVily  described 
in  missing  Books,  i.  65  ;  source 
of  Naassene  heresy,  i.  121;  M.  of 
Assyrians,  i.  123;  of  Phrygians, 
i.  126,  133,  135-13S,  140  ;  in- 
effable M.  of  Isis,  i.  126  ;  M. 
of  Greeks,  i.  127;  Hye  Cye  in 
Eleusinian,  i.  129  ;  M.  of  Samo- 
tbrace,  i.  132  ;  great  secret  of 
Eleusinian,  i.  138;  Lesser  and 
(beat,  i.  139  ;  M.  of  the  Great 
Mother,  i.  141,  142  ;  I'hliasian, 
older  than  lOleusinian,  i.  166  ; 
M.  of  Justinus,  i.  171 

Naas,    the   serjient,    i.    120,    142  ; 


one  of  yi.istiniis'  maternal  angels, 

'•  173" 
Nnassenes,  i.  3  ;  their  tenets,  1. 
1 18-146  ;  call  themselves  Gnos- 
tics, i.  120,  142;  their  supreme 
deity  Adamas,  i.  120;  all 
his  poweis  in  Jesus,  i.  121  ; 
the  names  of  the  Three 
Churches,  ib.  ;  the  first  man, 
i.  122;  their  connection  with 
the  Mysteries,  i.  123;  with  the 
Gospel  of  ike  Egyptians,  ib.  ; 
the  myth  of  Atlis,  i.  124;  their 
interpretation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Isis,  i.  126,  127;  the  demi- 
urge Jaldabaoth,  i.  128;  their 
inteipretation  of  Homer,  i.  130; 
of  the  Cabiric  mysteries,  i.  132  ; 
the  myths  of  Corybas  and  Piip- 
pas,  i.  I33-I3'5  ;  other  names  <>f 
Altis,  i.  135-140;  N.  mentioned 
by  Irenanis,  i.  139  n.  5  ;  why 
so  called,  i.  142 ;  hymns  of,  i. 
142,  144,  145;  interpretation  of 
anatomy  ol  brain,  i.  143,  144; 
summary  of  doctrines  of,  ii.  153. 
Sec  Adamns,  Eleusis,  Geryon, 
.Serpent 

Neologisms  used  by  lIi]ipolytus, 
i.  24 

Noetus,  i.  3,  13, 15,  17  ;  his  tenets, 
ii.  iiS-123;  his  heiesy,  derived 
from  Ileraclitus,  ii.  11S-123; 
his  followers,  ii.  118  ;  identifies 
Eather  and  Son,  ii.  123;  sum- 
mary of  doctrines  of,  ii.  168, 
169.  Sec  Cleomenes,  Phr)gians 

Novatian,  PhilosopJittniena  attri- 
buted to,  i.  6  ;  llippolyius  said 
to  follow,  i.  7  ;/.  4. 

Cannes,  the  fust  man,  ap.  As- 
syrians, i.  122 

Ocellus  Lucanu=,  i.  19;  ii.   152 

Ophites,  i.  16,  17;  heresy  derived 
from  worship  of  Cybele  or  Great 
Mother,  i.  118;/.  i;  curse  Clirist, 
ap.  Origen,  i.  121  ;/.  i  ;  com- 
parative.insignific.Tnce of,  i. 20 >t. 
1  ;ii.  116.  .SVt'Attis,  Euphrates, 
Naassencs 

Origen,  Philosoplnimena  attributed 
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to,  i.  5,6;  Con/ra  Cclxii/n  quolcil. 
i.   20    ;/.    1,121    It II.    I,   5 ;    I  50 

11.  I  ;  146  //.  I 

Oijiheus,  a  tlieologisl,  i.  103  ;/.  4; 
discloser  of  mysleries,  i.  166; 
his  Baccliiia  (juoted,  bat  olher- 
wise  unknown,  //'.  ;  Sethi  an 
heresy  derived  from,  //'. 

Osiris,  his  mutilation,  i.  126;  sic;- 
nifies  water,  i.  105  n.  4;  his 
statue  in  the  temjile  of  Isis,  i. 
127 

Papas,  god  of  riuygians,  i.  135  ; 

name  of  Attis,  //'.  ;/.  i  ;    means 

Fallier,  //'. 
Parmenides,    his    tenching,    i.   47, 

48 
Parthey,    Gustav,    his  Ziuei  grie- 

I  hi  Si  he  Zauberpapyri  quoted,  i. 

Palripassianism,  heresy  of,  ii.  iiS 
;/.  I,  168  w.  I 

Paul,  St.,  Ads  of,  and  'J'hckla. 
quoted,  i.  30  ;/.  i 

Perata?,  i.  3;  mentioned  by  Clem, 
Alex.,  i.  146  n.  i  ;  their  teach- 
ing, i.  146-159;  tlieir  triple 
division  of  the  cosmos,  i.  146; 
ii.  154;  their  Christology.i.  147; 
their  astrological  theories,  i. 
148,  I49;  their  book  Proaslii 
quoted,  i.  150-153;  why  called 
Perativ,  i.  154;  their  saviour 
Serpent,  i.  155 ;  Serpent  is 
type  of  Christ,  Joseph  and 
Nimrod,  i.  155,  156;  liie  con- 
stellation Draco,  i.  157 ;  ana- 
tomy of  brain  typifies  Father 
and  Son,  i.  159;  summary  of 
doctrines  of,  ii.  154,  155.  Sec 
Edem,  Euphrates 

Persephone,  as  lover  of  Adonis, 
i.  124.     Sec  Hecate 

Persians  say  God  is  Light,  i.  104 

Pharisees.     Sec  Jews 

Philo,  his  Logos  and  Gnostic 
ideas,  ii.  7  ;/.  3,  S  n.  1,  173 
n.  4 

Philumenn.     .SV^  Ajielles 

Photius,  his  Bihliolhcca  (juoted,  i, 

12,  13  n.  I. 


I'hren.     See  Ra 

Phrygians  (Montanists),  tlieir 
tenets,  ii.  113,  114;  followers 
of  Montanus,  Priscilla  and 
Maximilia,  ii.  113;  lean 
towards  Noetian  and  Patri- 
passian  heresies,  ii.  I14;  sum- 
mary of  doctrines  of,  ii.  167, 
16S.    See  Mysteries,  Naassenes 

Pindar,  ode  on  first  man  assigned 
to,  i.  122 

Pistis  Sofhia,  The,  quoted,  i.  3  ;;. 
1 , 9  «.  1,123  ""•  1 ,  3 ,  1 24  «.  1 1 , 
150  «;/.  I,  3,  152  11.  2,  155  ;;.  I, 
162  ;/.  2,  173  n.  I,  177  n.  5  ; 
ii.  5  11.  4,  16  ;/.  4,  43  ;/.  2,  45 
;/.  4,  48  ;/.  3,  52  //.  9,  53  ;;.  2, 
71  ;/.  6,  79?;.  3,93  ;/.  7,97;/.  I, 
102  ;/.  2 

Plato,  i.  16;  his  teaching,  i.  51- 
55  ;  passages  from  Aristotle 
ascribed  by  Ilippolytus  to,  i.  53, 
54;  his  Clilopho  quoted  ns 
Kepiihlic,  i.  55  ii-  7  >  analogy 
between  his  teaching  and  Simon 
M.'s,  ii.  5  ;  and  Valentinus',  ii. 
18,  19,  25;  quoted,  ii.  23,  36, 
37.     See  Alcinous 

Plutarch,  his  dc  Jsidc  et  Osiridc 
quoted,  i.  129  ;/.  3;  de  Exilio, 
ii.  23  71.  I 

Pi)int,  indivisible,  from  which  all 
things  spring,  i.  115,  141  ;  ii.  9 

I'oniianus,   Pope  (230-235  A.n.), 

Praxeas,  a  heretic  refuted  by  Ter- 
tullian  and  mentioned  by 
pseudo-Tert.,  but  not  by  Len- 
a,'us  or  Ilippolytus,  i.  13 

Prepon  the  Assyrian.    Sec  Marcioii 

Priscilla.     See  Phrygians 

Proaslii,     See  Perai;v 

Proteus,   identified  witli  Atlis,  i. 

Prudent ius  quoted,  i.  7 

Ptolemy,  Claudius,  the  astronomer, 

mentioned,  i.  82;    his  Telraldli- 

los  quoted,  i.  88  //.  2 
follower  of  \^alenlinus,   his 

tenets,  ii.  39,40;  his  letter  to 

his    "  fair  sister  P'lora,"  ii.    39 

;;.  7 
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Pyrrho,  wrongly  called  nn  Aca- 
demic by  Hippolytiis,  i.  32  ;  his 
teaching,  i.  59 

Pythagoras,  i.  15,  16,  17;  his 
life  and  followeis,  i.  36-39  ;  hi-; 
theory  of  numbers,  i.  37,  115 
71.  6,  116;  ii.  20;  Accidents 
attributed  to,  ii.  21  ;  his  theory 
of  metempsychosis,  ii.  23  ; 
gnomic  sayings  of,  ii.  23,  24  ; 
solar  theory  of,  ii.  24 

Quartodecimans,  i.  17  ;  their 
tenets,  ii.  112,  113;  Irenaus 
their  advocate,  ii.  112  ;/.  6 

Ra,    Egyptian   Sun-Grxl,   invoked 

by  magicians,  i.  92  11.  7 
Rhen,  an  androgyne  deity,  i.  125  ; 

identified  wiih  Gc  and  Cybele, 

i/'.  11.  I 
Rogers,   Dr.    R.  W'.,    Relii^icn   of 

Bahyhntia  and  Assyria  Cjuoted, 

151    U.    2 

Sabellius.     Sec  Callistus 

Sadducees.     .S>(?Jews 

Salmon,  Dr.  Geoige,  his  Cross- 
rcfcrences  in  Philosophuinoia 
quoted,  i.  S  ;  ii.  38  ;/.  i.  ;  his 
articles  in  D.C.B.  i.  6  ;/.  i, 
7  ;?.  4,  22  ;/.  I,  69  ;;.  6;  ii. 
38  ;;.  2,  40  ;;.  3,  80  //.  i,  98 
;/.  I,  100  ;/.  I,  105  n.  4,  108  ;/. 
3  109  ;/.  6,  1 13  ;/.  2,  I  iS  ;;.  i, 
149  ;/.  2,  173  n.  3 

Salurnihis,  i.  16  ;  his  tenets,  ii. 
So,  81  ;  his  Unknown  Father, 
ii.  Si  ;  angels  make  man  in 
His  image,  ih.  ;  Christ  sent  to 
depose  (>od  of  Jews,  ib.  See 
Simon  of  Cyrene 

Saulasau.     See  Caulacau. 

Schneidewin,  F.  G.,  with  Duncker 
edits  part  of  1  hilosoplntnicna, 
i.  4. 

Schiirer,  I'rof.,  his  History  of 
Jewish  People  quoted,  ii.  7  w. 
3,  8  ;/.  2 

Secundus,  follower  of  \'alenlinus, 
his  tenets,  ii.  3S 

Sephora,  wife  of  Moses,  i.  131 


Serpent,  inspirer  of  Naassene 
doctrine,  i.  120,  142  ;  identifie.l 
with  substance  of  water,  i. 
142  ;  the  constellation  Draco, 
i.  146  ;/.  I  ;  the  brazen,  ap. 
I'erat;v,  i.  155,  156;  ihe  Son 
find  the  Word,  i.  157  ;  wind  of 
darkness  ap.  Selhiani,  i.  164, 
165  ;  of  Justiuus,  wholly  evil, 
i.  169  ;/.  5 

Setli,  Parap/irase  of    See  Selhiani. 

Sethiani,  their  tenets,  i.  160-169  ; 
authors  who  mention,  i.  160;/.  i  ; 
the  Sitheus  of  r>ruce  Papyrus, 
ill.  ;  their  triad  of  Light,  Dark- 
ness and  Spirit,  i.  161  ;  Light 
and  Spirit  caught  by  Darkness, 
i.  162  ;  impregnation  of  Dark- 
ness, i.  163  ;  analogy  with  other 
triads,  i.  165,  166  ;  system  of, 
derived  from  Orphic,  i.  166  ; 
Phlia^ian  Mysteries  of  Great 
Mother,  il'.  ;  simile  of  oil-well 
at  Ampe,  i.  168,  169;  their 
Parap/irase  of  Setii,  i.  169 ; 
summary  of  doctrines  of,  ii. 
155-157.    See  Andronicus,  Man 

Scxtus  Empiricus,  Ifippolylus' 
b(Mrowings  from,  i.  10,  69  ;?. 
I  ;  ii.  150      See  Greek 

Simon  of  Cyrene,  story  of  his 
substitution  for  Jesus  on  the 
Cross  probably  Saturnilian,  not 
Basilidian,  ii.  59  ;/.  i,  79  ii.  2 

Simon  Magus,  i.  3,  13,  14;  his 
system  derived  from  art  of 
arithmetic,  i.  115,  116;  his  six 
roots,  i.  116;  ii.  7;  his  Great 
Aviwuiuenicnt  quoted,  i.  1 15, 
140,  141  ;  ii.  4-14;  his  life  and 
tenets,  ii.  2-1 7;  his  supreme 
God,  fire,  ii.  4;  his  account  of 
the  creation  of  Man,  ii.  9;  his 
E|)inoia  Helen  of  Tyre,  ii.  15; 
his  death,  ii.  17;  source  of 
Valentinian  heresy,  ii.  17,  40 
«.  3;  summary  of  doctrines  of, 
157,  158.  See  Edem,  Justin, 
Magic,  Menander 

Socrates,  i.  16;  his  teaching,  i,  51 

Sophia,  name  given  to  Helen  of 
I'yre  by  Simon  ISL,  i.  13  n.  3  ; 
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Sethians  make  her  cause  of 
Flood,  ib.  ;  identified  wiih 
Earth,  i.  105  ;/.  3;  ii.  27  ;/.  4; 
mother  of  Jaldahaolli,  ap.  Nans- 
senes,  i.  118;/.  i,  132  ;/.  3;  in 
Naassene  hymn,  i.  145  ;/.  3; 
her  name  of  Achamoth,  i.  173 
;/.  4;  fail  of,  ap.  Valeniinu)^,  ii. 
7  ;/.  3,  27;  decides  fate  of  men, 
ii.  17  ;;.  5;  her  adventures,  ii, 
2S-36 ;  tlie  lieavcn  of,  ii.  31 
;/.  I  ;  identified  with  Holy 
.Spirit,  ii.  33         .  . 

Sotion  of  Alexandria,  Ilippolytiis' 
borrowings  from,  i.  49  n.  3; 
64  //.  2 

.Stahelin,  Ileinrich,  his  Die 
G)ioslischcn  Qiirllai  I/ippo/y/s 
quoted,  i.  8  ;/.  2 

Stoics,  their  teaching,  i.  57,  5^; 
Ilippolytus'  reluctance  to  men- 
tion, i.  157  71.  2 

.Syrictas,  the  pipe-player,  name  of 
Altis,  i.  T42 

Tatian  the  Gnostic,  i.  17;  his 
tenets,  ii.  11 1  ;  holds  Adam  not 
saved,  //'.  ;  summary  of  doc- 
trines of,  ii.  164.     ^'rc  P-ncra tiles 

Tertullian,  Pliilospplntnniia  as- 
signed to,  i.  6;  ([uoted,  ii.  S2 
11.  3,  96  ;///.  2,  3,  III  II.  3. 
See  I'raxeas 

Tertullian,  Pseudo-,  Ath'ersiis 
Oinnes  Huveses,  i.  11- 13; 
quoted,  i.  160  ;/.  I  ;  ii.  95  ;/.  4, 
97  11.  2.     See  Praxeas 

Thales,  i.  9,  his  teaching,  i.  35, 
36;  quoted,  i.  142 

'I'heodoie  bar  Khoni,  his  /iVc/-  0/ 
.Seholia  quoted,  i.  169  //.  4,  173 

"■  3 

Thc'doret  calls  Ilippolytus  IHshop 
and  Marlyr,  i.  7,  11,  12;  his 
account  of  Perat;e,  i.  146  /;.  i  ; 
quotes  summary  and  not  text  of 
rhilosophnmeiia,  ii.  154  ;/.  i 

Tiieodotus  the  P>anker,  his  tenets, 
ii.  94,  95;  holds  Mclclii/'dek 
greater  than  Christ,  ii.  94  ; 
summary  of  doctrines  of,  ii.  167 

Theodotus     of     Byzantium,      iiis 


tenets,    ii.   03.    04;    adoptionist 

views  of,   ii.   94;     summary   of 

doctrines  of,  ii.  167 
Theophraslus.     See  Monoimus 
Thomas,    Cjospcl     according    to, 

quoted,  i.  126 

Urhanus,  Pope  (223-230  A.l>. ), 
i-  7 

Vak'iitinus,  his  system  derived 
from  arithmetical  art,  i.  15; 
from  Pythngoras  and  Plato,  ii. 
17-19;  Zoroastrian  and  Egyji- 
tian  features  of,  ii.  17  ;/.  i  ; 
division  of  followers  as  to  Su- 
jireme  Being,  ii.  25  ;  his  system 
of  Aeons,  ii.  26,  27;  Sophia  and 
her  Eclroma,  ii.  2S ;  ])rojeclion 
of  Horos,  ii.  29  ;  Jesus  the 
Common  Friend  of  the  Pleroma, 
ih.  ;  salvation  of  Ectroma  and 
result  of  her  passions,  ii.  30  ; 
fourfold  division  of  world,  ii. 
31,  and  of  man,  ii.  32;  analogies 
of  myths  of,  with  Manichivism, 
ii.  34  ;/._  5,  35  //.  3;  Anatolic 
and  Italiote  schools  of,  ii.  34  ; 
purpose  of  Incarnation,  ap.  ii. 
35;  summary  of  doctrines  cif,  ii. 
15S,  159.  See  Beekebuth, 
Demiurge,  Devil,  Pleroma  ami 
Sophia 

Victor,  Pope  (189-202  a.k.).  Sec 
Callistus 

W'cssely,  his   GriecJiische  Zaii/>er- 

pap'vri  quoted,  i.  93  ;/.  5 
Wilson,  James,  his   Conph  le  Die- 

tionary  of  As/rology  qu<jted,    i. 

67  «.  I. 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  Christopher, 

his  Hippolytiis  and  the  Church 

of  I\oiiie  (juoted,  i.  4  ii   2  ;  i.  6  ; 

i.    12  //.  I  ;    ii.    1 19   ".    2,    129 

'^-  5 

Xenophanes,  liis  teaching,   i.  49, 

Zaratas  (Zoroaster)  quoted,  i.  9. 
104  ;/.    3  ;     ii.   20  ;     Amshas 
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panels    of,    and    Simon    Magus'  Zeesar.     See  Caulacau 

roots,   ii.  1  11.  2;  ihe  like  and  Zephj'iinus,  Pope  (202-21S  A.n.), 

Aeons  of  Valentiniis,  ii.  17  n.  5  i.  3  ;  said  by  Ilippolytus  to  he 

Zealots,  said  by  Ilippolytus  to  be  ignorant  and  unskilled,  ii.  iiS, 

a  sect  of  Essenes-,  ii.   143,  144  124;    leans  towards  heresy,  ii. 

//.  I  118 
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The  Church  Times  says:  "The  names  of  the  Editors  are  a 
guarantee  of  trustworthy  and  expert  scholarship,  and  their  work 
has  been  admirably  performed." 

The  Tablet  says:  "  A  valuable  series  .  .  .  well  brought  out  and 
should  prove  useful  to  students." 

Catholic  Book  Notes  sajs  :  "  The  S  P.C.K.  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  various  series  of  cheap  and  useful  books  for  students." 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Oriental  Research  (U.S.A.)  says  i 
"The  S. P.C.K.  have  again  made  the  whole  body  of  students, 
interested  in  things  Jewish  and  Early  Christian,  their  debtors  .  .  . 
their  splendid  work  in  this  series." 

The  Living  Church  (U.S.A.)  says:  "To  praise  this  project  too 
highly  is  an  impossibility.  Everyone  has  felt  the  need  of  such  a 
series  of  handy  and  inexpensive  translations  of  these  documents  and 
.  .   .  we  are  assured  of  excellent  results." 
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Translations  of  Early  Documents 


FIRST  SERIES — PaIestinian=Jewish  and 
Cognate  Texts  (Pre=Rabbinic) 

1.  Jewish  Documents  of  the  Time  of  Ezra 

Translated  from  the  Aramaic  by  A.  E.  Cowley,  Litt.D., 
Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
4S.   6d.  net. 

2.  The  Wisdom  of  Ben-Sira  (Ecclesiasticus) 

By  the  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oesterlev,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Alban's,  Bedford  Park,  W.;  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  London.     3^".  6d.  net. 

3.  The  Book  of  Enoch 

By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Charles,  D.D.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.    35.  6d.  net. 

4.  The  Book  of  Jubilees 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Charles.     4s.  6d.  net. 

5.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Charles.     3^.  6<r/.  net. 

6.  The  Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon 

By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Box,  I\LA.,  Rector  of  Sutton, 
Beds.,  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Albans. 

7.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Charles.  Together  with  No.  10 
in  one  volume.     4^".  6J.  net. 

8.  The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  (ii.  Esdras) 

By  the  Rev,  Canon  Box.     y.  dd.  net. 

9.  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Charles.  Together  with  No  12 
in  one  volume.     35.  (id.  net. 


Translations  of  Early  Documents  (continued) 

10.  The  Apocalypse  of  Abraham 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Box.  Together  with  No.  7  in 
one  volume.     4s.  6d.  net. 

11.  The  Testaments  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  Box  and  S.  Gaselee. 

12.  The  Assumption  of  Moses 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Ferrar,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
East  Finchley.    With  No.  9  in  one  volume.    ;^s.  6d.  net. 

13.  The  Biblical  Antiquities  of  Philo 

By  M.  R.  James,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  Hon.  Litt.D., 
Dublin,  Hon.  LL.D.,  St.  Andrews,  Provost  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

14.  The  Lost  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  M.  R.  James,  Litt.D.     5^-.  6d.  net. 

SECOND  SERIES— HelIenistic=Jewish  Texts 

1.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon 

By  W.  O.  E.  Oesterlev,  D.D.     35.  6d.  net. 

2.  The  Sibylline  Oracles  (Books  iii-v) 

By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ 
Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.  ;  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,     y.  6d.  net. 

3.  The  Letter  of  Aristeas 

By  H.  St.  John  Thackeray,  I^LA.,  King's  College, 
Cambridge.     3^'.  6d.  net. 

4.  Selections  from  Philo 

5.  Selections  from  Josephus 

By  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray,  M.A.      z^s.  net. 
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Translations  of  Early  Documents  {continued) 

6.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Books 
of  Maccabees 

By  the   Rev.   C.   W.  Emmet,   B.D.,   Vicar   of  West 
Hendred,  Berks.     3^.  6d.  net. 

7.  The  Book  of  Joseph  and  Asenath 

Translated  from  the  Greek  text  by   E.  W.  Brooks. 

35-.  6d.  net. 

THIRD  SERIES— Palestinian=Jewish  and 

Cognate  Texts  (Rabbinic) 

*1.  The  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  (Pirke 

Aboth).  Translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterlev,  D.D.     5:*.  net. 

*2.    Berakhoth.     By  the  Rev.  A.  LuKVN  Williams,  D.D. 

*3.    Yoma.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  Box. 

*4.    Shabbath.     By  W.  O.  E.  Oesterlev,  D.D. 

*5.  Tractate  Sanhedrin.     Mishnah  and  Tosefta. 

The  Judicial  procedure  of  the  Jews  as  codified  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  Translated  from 
the  Hebrew,  with  brief  Annotations,  by  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Danbv,  M.A.,  Sub-Warden  of  St.  Deiniol's 
Library,  Hawarden.     6s.  net. 

[The    special    importance    of    this    consists  in    the    light 
thrown  by  it  on  the  trial  of  our  Lord.] 

*6.  Kimhi's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
(Book  I,  Selections).  By  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Finch, 
B.D.     -iS.  6d.  net. 

7.  Tamid  11.  iMegilla 

8.  Aboda  Zara  12.  Sukka 

9.  Middoth  13.  Taanith 

10.  Sopherim  14.   Megillath  Taanith 

*  It  is  proposed  to  puhlish  these  texts  first  by  way  of  experiment.  If 
the  Series  should  so  far  prove  successful  the  others  will  follow.  Nos.  i, 
5  and  6  are  now  ready. 


Translations  of  Early  Documents  (continued) 

Jewish  Literature  and  Christian  Origins  : 
Vol.  I.    The  Apocalyptic  Literature. 
,,    II.     A  Short   Survey  of  the   Literature   of 
Rabbinical  and  Mediaeval  Judaism. 

By  W.    O.   E.  Oesterlev,  M.A.,   D.D.,  and   G.  H. 
Box,   M.A.,   D.D.      1 2.f.  6./.  net. 

The  Uncanonical  Jewish  Books 

A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Jewish 

Writings  200  B.c.-A.D.  100.   By  William  John  Ferrar, 

M.A.,  Vicar  of  East  Finchley.     35'.  6d.  net. 

A  popularisation  of  the  work  of  specialists  upon  these  books,  which 
have  attracted  so  much  attention. 


Translations  of  Christian   Literature 

General  Editors : 
W.  J.  SPARROW  SIMPSON.  D.D. ;  W.  K.  LOWTHER  CLARKE.  B.D. 

A  NUMBER  of  translations  from  the  Fathers  have  already 
■^^^  been  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.  under  the  title  "Early 
Church  Classics."  It  is  now  proposed  to  enlarge  this  series 
to  include  texts  which  are  neither  "  early "  nor  necessarily 
"  classics."  The  divisions  at  present  proposed  are  given  below. 
Volumes  belonging  to  the  original  series  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

The  Month  says  :  "  The  cheap  and  useful  series." 

The  Church  Times  says  :  "The  splendid  series." 

Studies  says  :  "  For  the  intelligent  student  of  Church  liisto.ry  who 
cannot  afford  to  be  a  specialist  .  .  .  such  books  abound  in  informa- 
tion and  suggestion." 

SERIES    I.— GREEK   TEXTS. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite :  The  Divine  Names  and 
the  Mystical  Theology.  By  C.  E.  Rolt.  js.  6d. 
net. 

The    Library   of   Photius.     By  J.   H.  Freese,  M.A.     In 

6  Vols.     Vol.  I.      10s.  net. 
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Translations  of  Christian  Literature  (continued) 

SERIES    I.— GREEK   TEXTS  {continued). 

The    Apocriticus    of     Macarius     Magnes.      By   T.    W. 

Crafer,  D.D.     is.  ()d.  net. 
*The  Epistle  of  St.  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome.     By  the 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  A.  F.  Gregg,  D.D.     is.  gd.  net. 
*Clement  of  Alexandria :  Who  is  the  Rich  Man  that 

is  being  saved  ?    By  P.  M.  Barnard,  B.D.    15.  gd.  net. 
*St.  Chrysostom:  On  the  Priesthood.    By  T.  A.  Moxon. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  By  C.  Bigg, 
D.D.     Revised  by  the  Right  Rev.  A.  J.  Maclean,  D.D. 

*The    Epistle    to    Diognetus.      By   the    Rt.    Rev.   L.   B. 

Radford,  D.D.     2^.  61:/.  net. 

5t.   Dionysius   of   Alexandria.      By  C.  L.  Feltoe,  D.D. 

4i'.  net. 
*The   Epistle   of   the   Qallican   Churches:    Lugdunum 

and  Vienna.     With  an  Appendix  containing  TertulUan's 

Address  to  Martyrs  and  the  Passion  of  St.  Perpetua.     By 

T.  H.  Bindley,  D.D.     i^.  gd.  net. 

*St.    Gregory    of    Nyssa:    The    Catechetical    Oration. 

By  the  Yen.  J.  H.  Srawley,  D.D.     2s.  6d.  net. 

*St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa:  The  Life  of  St.  Macrina.  By 
W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke,  B.D.     is.  gd.  net. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (Origen  the  Teacher):  the 
Address  of  Gregory  to  Origen,  with  Origen's 
Letter  to  Gregory.  By  W.  Metcalfe,  B.D.  35.  6d. 
net.  [d^e-issue. 

*The  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  By  C.  Taylor,  D.D.  2  vols. 
2s.  6d.  each  net. 

Eusebius:  The  Proof  of  the  Gospel.  By  W.  J.  Ferrar, 
2  vols. 

Hippolytus:   Philosophumena.     By  F.  Legge.     2  vols. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius.  By  the  Ven.  J.  H. 
Srawley,  D.D.     4s.  net. 
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Translations  of  Christian  Literature  (continued) 

SERIES    I.— GREEK   TEXTS    {continued). 

*St.    Irenaeus :    Against    the    Heresies.     By   F.   R.   M. 

Hitchcock,  D.D.     2  vols.     zs.  6d.  each  net. 

Palladius  :  The  Lausiac  History.  By  W.  K.  Lowther 
Clarke,  B.D.     55.  net. 

Palladius:  The  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom.     By  H.  Moore. 

*St.   Pol3xarp.     By  B.  Jackson,     is.  ()d.  net. 

St.    Macarius:     Fifty   Spiritual    Homilies.       By   A.   J. 

Mason,  D.D. 

SERIES    II.— LATIN    TEXTS. 

Tertullian's  Treatises  concerning  Prayer,  concerning 
Baptism.     By  A.  Souter,  D.Litt.     ^s.  net. 

Tertullian  against  Praxeas.  By  A.  Souter,  D.Litt. 
5^-.  net. 

Tertullian  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh. 
By  A.  Souter,  D.Litt. 

Novatian  on  the  Trinity.     By  H.  Moore.     6^-.  net. 

*St.  Augustine:  The  City  of  God.  By  F.  R.  'M.  Hitch- 
cock, D.D.     2s.  net. 

*St.  Cyprian:  The  Lord's  Prayer.  By  T.  H.  Bixdlev, 
D.D.     2s.  net. 

Minucius    Felix:    The    Octavius.      By   J.    H.    Freese. 
y.  6d.  net. 
*Tertullian :    On   the   Testimony  of   the  Soul   and   On 
the  Prescription   of    Heretics.     By  T.  H.  Bindley, 
D.D.     2s.  6d.  net. 

*St.  Vincent  of  Lerins :   The  Commonitory.     By  T.  H. 

Bindley,  D.D,     2^-.  6d.  net. 

St.  Bernard:   Concerning  Grace  and  Free  Will.     By  W. 

Watkin  Williams. 

The  Life  of  Otto:    Apostle  of   Pomerania,    1060=1139. 

By  Charles  H.  Robinson,  D.D. 
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Translations  of  Christian  Literature  (continued) 

SERIES    in.— LITURGICAL  TEXTS. 

Edited  by  C.  L.  FELTOE,  D.D. 
St.  Ambrose:   On  the  Mysteries  and  on  the  5acra= 
ments.     By  T.  Thompson,  B.D.,  and  J.  H.  Srawlev, 
D.D.     4^.  6(/.  net. 

*The  Apostolic  Constitution  and  Connate  Documents, 
with  special  reference  to  their  Liturgical  elements. 

By  De  Lacy  0'Lf;ARY,  D.D.      is.  gd.  net. 

*The  Liturgy  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitution,  commonly  called  the  Clementine 
Liturgy.     By  R.  H.  Cresswell.     2s.  net. 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Etheria.    By  M.  L.  jMcClure.    6s.  net. 

*  Bishop  Sarapion's  Prayer  =  Book.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J. 
Wordsworth,  D.D.     2s.  net. 

The  Swedish  Rite.     Vol.  L,  by  E.  E.  Yelverton. 

\^ol.  IL,  by  J.  H.  SwiNSTEAD,  D.D. 

SERIES    IV.— ORIENTAL   TEXTS. 
The  Ethiopic  Didascalia,     By  J.  M.  Harden,  B.D.    9^-.  net. 

The  Apostolic  Preaching  of  Irenaeus  (Armenian).     By 

J.  A.  Robinson,  D.D.     ~s.  6d.  net. 

SERIES   v.— LIVE5   OF   THE    CELTIC    SAINTS. 

Edited  by  ELEANOR    HULL. 

St.    Malachy    of    Armagh    (St.    Bernard).       By    H.    J. 

Lawlor,   D.D.      12s.  net. 

5t.  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois.     By  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

St.  Patrick:  Life  and  Works.  By  N.  J.  D.  White,  D.D. 
6s.  6J.  net. 

SERIES  VI.— SELECT  PASSAGES. 

Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Church. 

VoL    L     To   A.D.   313.     Edited   by  B.   J.    Kidd,    D.D. 
1$.  6d.  net. 

SERIES  VII.— MODERN    EUROPEAN   LANGUAGES. 

Lives    of   the    Serbian    Saints.     By   Voyeslav   Yanich, 
DD.,  and  C.  P.  Han  key,  M.A. 
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Handbooks  of  Christian  Literature 

The  Letters  of  5t.  Augustine.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.I).     Cloth  boards,  lo^.  net. 

The  Early  Christian  Books.  A  Short  Introduction 
to  Christian  Literature  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second 
Century.  By  W,  John  Ferrar,  ^LA.,  Vicar  of  East 
Finchley.     Cloth  boards,  3^.  6d.  net. 

The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture. 
A  Study  in  the  Literature  of  the  First  Five 
Centuries.  By  George  Duncan  Barry,  B.D.  Cloth 
boards,  45.  6d.  net. 

The  Eucharistic  Office  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  Leslie  AVright,  'M.A.,  B.D.     Cloth  boards, 
35.  6d.  net. 


Helps  for  Students  of  History 

Edited  by 

C  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  H.  W.  V.  TEMPERLEY,  M.A. 

and  J.  p.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

1.  Episcopal    Registers  of    England    and    Wales.     By 

R.  C.  Fowler,  B.A.,  F.S.A.     6d.  net. 

2.  Municipal  Records.     By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnsh.^w,  M.A. 

6d.  net. 

3.  Medieval    Reckonings    of    Time.     By   Reginald  L. 

Poole,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.     6d.  net. 

4.  The  Public  Record  Office.  By  C.  Johnson,  ]\LA.  6d.  net. 

5.  The  Care  of  Documents.   By  C.  Johnson,  M.A.  6d.  net. 

6.  The  Logic  of  History.     By  C.  G.  Crump.     8d.  net. 

7.  Documents    in  the    Public    Record   Office,   Dublin. 

By  R.  H.  Murray,  Litt.D.     8d.  net. 

8.  The  French  Wars  of  Religion.    By  Arthur  A.  Tilley, 

M.A.     6d.  net. 


Helps  for  Students  of  History  {continued). 

By  Sir  A.  W.  WARD.  Litt.D..  F.B.A. 
9.  The  Period  of  Congresses — I.  Introductory.    Sd.  net. 

10.  The    Period    of    Congresses — [I.  Vienna    and    the 

Second  Peace  of  Paris,     is.  net. 

11.  The    Period    of    Congresses — IH.    Aix=la  =  Chapelle 

to  Verona,      i^.  net. 
Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  in  one  volume,  cloth,  35.  6d.  net. 

12.  Securities    of    Peace:    A    Retrospect    (1848-1914). 

Paper,  25,  net ;  cloth,  y.  net. 


13.  The    French    Renaissance.     By  A.  A.  Tilley,   M.A. 

8d.  net. 

14.  Hints  on  the  Study  of  English  Economic  History. 

By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.B.A.,  F.S.A.     8d.  net. 

15.  Parish    History    and    Records.     By    A.    Hamilton 

Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     Sd.  net. 

16.  A    Short    Introduction    to   the   Study    of   Colonial 

History.     By  A.  P.  Newton,  M.A.,  D.Litt.     6./.  net. 

17.  The  Wanderings  and  Homes  of  Manuscripts.     By 

M.  R.James,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.    Paper,  2s. ;  cloth,  3^.  net. 

18.  Ecclesiastical  Records.    By  the  Rev.  Claude  Jenkins, 

M.A.,  Librarian  of  Lambeth  Palace,     is.  gd.  net. 

19.  An     Introduction    to    the    History    of    American 

Diplomacy.   By  Carl  Russell  Fish,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  American  History,  Wisconsin  University,     is.  net. 

20.  Hints   on    Translation    from    Latin    into    English. 

By  Alexander  Souter,   D.Litt.     6d.  net. 

21.  Hints  on  the  Study  of    Latin  (a.D.    125-750).     By 

Alexander  Souter,  D.Litt.     S^.  net. 

22.  Report   of   the   Historical   MSS.   Commission.     By 

R.  A.  Roberts,  F.R.Hist.S.     2s.  6d.  net. 


Helps  for  Students  of  History  (continued). 

23.  A  Guide  to  Franciscan  Studies.     By  A.  G.  Little. 

IS.  dd.  net. 

24.  A  Guide  to  the   History   of    Education.     By  John 

William   Adamson,    Professor   of    Education   in   the 
University  of  London.     8^.  net. 

25.  Introduction    to    the    Study   of    Russian    History. 

By  W.  F.  Rkddaway.     6^^.  net. 

26.  Monuments    of    English    Municipal    Life.     By  W. 

Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.B.A.     \s.  net. 

27.  La    Guyenne    Pendant    la    Domination    Anglaise, 

1152=1453.    Esquisse  d'une  Bibliographic  Me'thodique 
par  Charles  Bemont.      15.  4^/.  net. 

28.  The  Historical  Criticism  of  Documents.     By  R.  L. 

Marshall,  M.A.,  LL.D.     \s.  ^d.  net. 

29.  The  French  Revolution.     By  G.  P.  Gooch.     ^d.  net. 

30.  Seals.      By  H.  S.  Kingsford.     i^.  3^/.  net. 

3 1.  A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  of  the  British 

Museum.     By  Julius  P,  Gilson,  INLA.     \s.  net. 

32.  A  Short  Guide  to  some  Manuscripts  in  the  Library 

of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    By  Robert  H.  Murray, 
Litt.D.      IS.  gd. 

2,3.  Ireland,  1494=1603.     By  R.  H.  Murray,  Litt.D.     is. 

34.  Ireland,  1603=1714.     By  R.  H.  Murray,  Litt.D.      is. 

35.  Ireland,  1714=1829.     By  R.  H.  Murray,  Litt.D.     is. 

36.  Coins  and    Medals.     By   G.    F.    Hill,    M.A.,    F.B.A. 

IS.  6d.  net. 

37.  The    Latin    Orient.      By     William     Miller,     M.A. 

is.  6d.  net. 

38.  The   Turkish    Restoration    in    Greece,    1718=1797. 

By  William  Miller,   M.A.     i^-.  3^.  net. 


The  Story  of  the  English   Towns 

Popular  but  Scholarly  Histories  of  English  Towns,  for  the 
general  reader,  but  suitable  also  for  use  in  schools,  ^^"ith 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.     Cloth  boards.     4^.  net. 

Birmingham.     By  J.  H.  B.  Masterman. 

Harrogate  and  Knaresborough.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Leeds.       By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Nottingham.     By  E.  L.  Guilford,  M.A. 

Peterborough.     By  K.  and  R.  E.  Roberts. 

Plymouth.     By  A.  L.  Salmon. 

Pontefract.     By  J-  S.  Fletcher. 

St.  Albans.     By  W.  Page,  F.S.A. 

Sheffield.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Westminster.     By  H.  F.  Westlake,  M.A.,   F.S.A. 

In  the  Press — 
The  City  of  London.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield. 

Bath  Halifax  Hastings,  etc. 


Studies  in  Church  History 

Some  Eighteenth  =  Century  Churchmen  :  Glimpses  of 
English  Church  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  G.  Lacev  May,  M.A.     With  several  Illustrations. 
Cloth  boards.     9^.  net. 

Christian  Monasticism  in  Egypt  to  the  Close  of  the 
Fourth  Century.  By  W.  H.  Mackean,  D.D. 
Cloth  boards.     Si',  net. 

The  Venerable  Bede.    His  Life  and  Writings.     By  the 

Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D.     'With  Illustrations. 
Cloth  boards,  lo^-.  net. 

The  Reformation  in  Ireland.  A  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Legislation.  By  Henry  Holloway,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Cloth  boards,   7^.   6d,  net. 

The  Emperor  Julian.  An  Essay  on  His  Relations  with 
the  Christian  Religion.  By  Edward  J.  Martin, 
B.D.     Cloth  boards,  3^.  6d.  net. 


Studies  in  Church  History  {continued). 

The  Importance  of  Women  in  Anglo=  Saxon  Times; 
The  Cultus  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  other 
Addresses.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  D.D. 
With  two  Illustrations.     Cloth  boards,  js.  6d.  net. 

Essays  Liturgical  and  Historical.  By  J.  Wickham  Legg, 
D.Litt.,  F.S.A.     Cloth  boards,  ss.  net. 

French  Catholics  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  the 

Rev.  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.     Cloth,  5.?.  net. 

An  Abbot  of  Vezelay.  By  Rose  Graham,  F.R.Hist  S. 
AMth  eight  Illustrations.     Cloth  boards,  3.^.  6d.  net. 


Texts  for  Students 

General  Ealtors :  CAROLINE  A.  J.  SKEEL.  D.Lit.;  H.  J  WHITE.  D.D.; 
J.  P.  WHITNEY,  D.D..  D.C.L. 

1.  Select  Passages  from  Josephus,  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 

Dio    Cassius,  illustrative  of  Christianity  in  the  First 
Century.     Arranged  by  H.  J.  White,  D.D.     3^/.  net. 

2.  Selections  from  Matthew  Paris.    By  C.  A.  J.  Skeel, 

D.Lit.     Paper  cover,  gd.  net. 

3.  Selections  from  Qiraidus  Cambrensis.     By  C.  A.  J. 

Skeel,  D.Lit.     Paper  cover,  9c/.  net. 

4.  Libri    5ancti    Patricii.      The    Latin   Writings    of    St. 

Patrick,  etc.     Edited  by  Newport  J.  D.  White,  D.D. 
Paper  cover,  6d.  net. 

5.  A  Translation  of  the  Latin  Writings  of  5t.  Patrick. 

By  Newport  J.  D.  ^^'HITE,  D.D.    Paper  cover,  6d.  net. 

6.  Selections  from  the  V'ulgate.      Paper  cover,  gd.  net. 

7.  The  Epistle  of  5t.  Clement  of  Rome.     6d.  net. 

8.  Select  Extracts  from  Chronicles  and  Records  re= 

lating  to  English  Towns   in  the   Middle   Ages. 

Edited,    with    Introduction,    Notes,   and   Glossary,   by 
F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D,   Paper  cover,  gd.  net. 

9.  The  Inscription  on  the  5tele  of  Mesa.     Commonly 

called  the  Moabite  Stone.     The  te.xt  in  Moabite  and 
Hebrew,  with  translation  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  B.  Coimpston, 
M.A.     Paper  cover,  6d.  net. 
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Texts  for  Students  {continued). 

10.  The    Epistles   of    St.    Ignatius.       Edited    by   T.    W. 

Crafer,  D.D.     is.  net. 

11.  Christian    Inscriptions.      By  H.   P.   V.  Nunn,   M.A. 

With  two  Illustrations,      is.  net. 

12.  Selections  from  the  "  Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum'* 

of  William  of  Nevvburgh.      is.  3^.  net. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.     By  T.   \V. 

CR.A.FER,  D.D.     4^/.  net. 

14.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,     Edited  by  T.  W.  Crafer, 

D.D.     6d.  net. 

15.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi.    By  Percy  Handcock,  M.A. 

i.^.  net. 

16.  Selections  from  the  Tell  El  =  Amarna  Letters.     By 

Percy  Handcock,  M.A.    ^d.  net. 

17.  Select  Passages  Illustrating  Commercial  and  Diplo- 

matic  Relations  between  England  and  Russia. 

By  A.  Weiner,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.      is.  6d.  net. 

18.  The  Early  History  of  the  Slavonic  Settlements  in 

Dalmatia,   Croatia   and   Serbia.     By  J.  B.  Bury, 
F.B.A.     2S.  net. 

19.  Select  Extracts  Illustrating  Florentine  Life  in  the 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.     By  E.  G. 

Roper,  B.A.     is  net. 

20.  Select  Extracts  Illustrating  Florentine  Life  in  the 

Fifteenth    Century.      By   Esther  G.  Roper,  B.A. 
IS.  net. 

21.  Itinerarium   Regis  Ricardi.     By  M.  T.  Stead,    is.  gd. 

22.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians. 

Edited  by  T.  W.  Crafer,  D.D.     6d.  net. 

23.  Select  Extracts  Illustrating  Sports  and  Pastimes 

in    the    Middle    Ages.      By   E.  L.  Guilford,   M.A. 
ijT.  gd. 

24.  Babylonian  Flood  Stories.     By  P.  Hx\ndcock,  M.A. 

25.  Babylonian  Penitential  Psalms.     By  P.  Handcock, 

M.A. 

Documents  Illustrating  Irish  History  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century.     4  Vols.     By  Constantia  Maxwell. 
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Pioneers  of  Progress 

MEN  OF  SCIENCE  :  EditedbyS.  Chapman,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
Each  with  a  Portrait.     Paper  cover,  Is.  3d.  ;  cloth,  2s.  net. 

Galileo.     By  W.  W.  Bryant,  F.R.A.S. 

Michael  Faraday.     By  J.  A.  Crovvther,  D.Sc. 

Alfred   Russel   Wallace.     The  Story  of  a  Great   Dis- 
coverer.    By  Lancelot  T.  Hogben,  B.A.,  B,Sc. 

Joseph  Priestley.     By  D.  H.  Peacock,  B.A.,  M.Sc,  F.I.C 

Joseph   Dalton   Hooker,  O.M.,  Q. C.S.I. ,  C.B.,   F.R.S., 
M.D.,  etc.     By  Professor  F.  O.  Bower,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S 

Herschel.       By    the    Rev.    Hector    Macpherson,    M.A. 
F.R.A.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

Archimedes.     By  Sir  Thomas  L.  Heath,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

The  Copernicus  of  Antiquity  (Arlstarchus  of  Samot 

By  Sir  Thomas  L.   Heath,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

John  Dalton.     By  L.  J.  Neville-Polley,  B.Sc. 
Kepler.     By  W.  W,  Bryant. 


EMPIRE  BUILDERS: 

Edited  by  A.  P.  Newton.  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  B.Sc, 

and  W.  Basil  Worsfold,  M.A. 

With  Portrait.     7  J  X  5.     Paper  cover,  is.  3^/. ;  cloth,  2s.  m 

Sir  Francis  Drake.     By  Walter  J.  Harte,  M.A. 
Sir  Robert  Sandeman.     By  A.  L.  P.  Tucker. 


WOMEN  :   Edited  by  Ethel  M.  Barton. 
With  Illustrations.     Paper  cover,  2s.  6d.;  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  net. 
Florence  Nightingale.     By  E.  F.  Hall. 
Dorothea  Beale.     By  Elizabeth  H.  Shillito,  B.A. 
Elsie  Inglis.     By  Eva  Shaw  McLaren. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  R.  Clay  dr"  Sons,  Ltd.,  Mkndon  ami  Bungay 
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